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INTRODUCTION. 


As I may, without vanity, pivsiimo that tlie name and ntheial 
deseripti(m }>ii;tixe<1 to this I’mein will secure it, from the sedate 
^ and I'ollecting part <jf mankind, to whom only I would ho under- 
stood ty addr’ess myself, sucli attention as is tliu‘ to tlie sedulous 
instructor of youth, and the careful performer of my Sabbath 
<luties, 1 will forbear to hold up a candle to the daylight, or to 
point out to the judicious those reeomniendations of my lalKnirs 
whiel; tliey must necessarily anticipate from the perusal of the 
title-page. Nevertheless, 1 am not unaware, that, as Envy 
alwavM dogs'ivlcnt at the heels, there may be thos(‘ who will 
whisper, that albeit my learning and good principles cannot 
(lauded be the lieavens) be denied by anyone, yet that my 
situation at (iandereleiigh hath been more favourahh! to my 
a<;cpiiHitions in learning than to the enlargement of my vie^ s of 
the ways and works of the present generation. 'To tlie which 
objection, if, peradventure, any such shall be started, my answer 
shall be threefold: 


First, (landereleiigh is, as it were, the central part—the navel 
(si/as »it (Iwera) of this oiir nativjjs I’calni of Scotland; so that 
men, from every cornet’ thereof,*' when travelling on their 
concernments of business, eithef- t#Wiifas our metropolis of law, 
by which 1 mean Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis ami 
mart of gain, whereby J insinuate Cllaagow, are frequently led to 
make Ganderfleugh their abiding stage and place of rest for the 
night. And it must be acknowledged by the most sceptical, that I, 
who have sat in the leathern arin-diair on*thc left-hand si<]^e of the 
fire, in the common room df the Wallace Inn, winter and summer, 
fur every evening in my life, during forty years bypast, (the 
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Cliristian Sabbaths only excepted,) must have seen more of tlie 
inai.iiers and customs of various tribes and people, thjn if 1 had 
sought them out by my own painful travel and bodily labour. 
Kven so doth the tollman at the ell-frequented turnj^ke on 
the Wellbrae-hcad, sitting at his ease in his own c^wclliiig, 
gather more I'eceipt of custom, than if, moving forth upon the 
road, he were to require a contribution from each ptrson whom 
he chanced to meet in his journey, w'hen, accoriling to the vulgar 
adage, he miglit possibly be greeted witii more kicks than 
halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged, that Tthacus, the 
most wise of the (Greeks, acquired his renown, ns the Roman 
poet hath assunid us, by visiting states and men, 1 I't'ply to the 
Zoilus wdio shall adhere to this objection, that, de facXo, I have 
seen states and men also ; for I have visited the famous cities of 
Edinburgh and (Glasgow, the former twice, and the latter three 
times, in the course of niy earthly pilgrimage. And, moreo\'er, 
I ha<l the honour to sit in the <lencral Asseiiildy, (meaning as 
m auditor, in the galleries thereof,) and have heard us much 
goodly speaking on the law' of }>att‘onagc. as, with the fructifica¬ 
tion thereof in mine own un<lerstaiiding, hath made nie*'»c wm- 
sidcred fis an oiacle upon that doctrine ever since iny safe and 
happy return to (laiidcnileugh. 

Again—ami thiidly. If it he nevertheless prctt'ude<l that my 
information and know’ledge of mankind, how'cvcr extensive, and 
how'cver painfully acquired, by constant duiiiestie enquiry, and 
by foreign travel, is, nathehiss, incompetent to the %ask of 
recording the pleasant narratives of my Landlord, I will let these 
critics know', to their own eternal shame a^.d confusion, as well 
as to the abaslimcnt and discomfiture of all who shall raslily 
take up a song against me, that I am not the writer, rcda(;ter, 
or compiler of the Tales of my Landlord ; nor am J, in one single 
iota, answerable for their contents, nK)rc or less. And now, ye 
generation of critics, w'ho raise yourselves up as if it w'cre brazen 
serpents, to hissw'ith your tongues, and to smite with your stings, 
l>ow yourselves down to your native dust, and acknowiedge that 
yours have been the thoughts of ignorance, and the wonls of vain 
foolishness. Lo ! ye arc caught in your own snare, tand your own 
pit hath yawned for you. Turn, then, aside from the task that is 
too hea^’y for you ; destroy not your teeth by gnawing a file; 
waste not your strength by spurning against a castle wall; nor 
spend your breath in contending in swiftness with a fleet steed ; 
and let those weigh tlS) v.f my Landlord, who shall bring 

with them the scales of candour cleansed from the rust of 
prejudice by the hands of intelligent modesty. For these alone 
they were compiled, as will appear from a brief xK^rrative which 
my zeal for truth compelled me to make supplementary to ,the 
present Proem. 

It is well knowm that zny Landlord was a pleasing and a 
facetious man, acceptable unto all the parish of Gonderclengh, 
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ej^epting ouly the Luirtl, the Exoisciihaii, and those for whom he 
I’efused tt' draw liquor upon trust. Tiicir causes of dislike I 
will touch separately, ailding iiiy own refutation thereof. 

H48 honour, the Laird,^ flccused our Landlord, deceased, of 
haviug^ncouraged, in various times and places, the destruction 
of hares, rabbits, fowls idaek and grey, partiidges^ iiioor-pouts, 
roc-deer, iliid othei* bird.s and (luadrupeds, at unlawful seasons, 
and contrary to the laws of this realm, which have secured, 
in their wisdom, the slaughter of sucli animals for the great of 
the earth, whom 1 ha\ e remarked to take aJi uncommon (though 
to me, an uniiitclligibhj) pleasure therein. Now, in humble 
deference to his honour, and in justifiable defence of my friend 
deceased, I reply to this charge*, that howsoever the form of such 
animals might appear to be similar to those .so pn>tected by tlie 
law, yet it was a mere deceplio risfim; hn* what resembled hares 
wtft*c, in fact, hill-kid,% and those partaking of the appearance of 
moor-fowd, were truly U'ood ’imjeomf and consumed and eaten eo 
nomirK't and not otherw isc. 

• Again, the Exciscinaii pretcnde<l, that my deceased Landlord 
did encourage that species of luaimfaeture called distillatioh, 
witht>«’c having an espeeial permission from the (Ireat, techni- 
eally called a license, for doing so. Now', I stand up to confront 
this falsehood; and in dctiaiice of him, his gauging-stick, ami 
pen and inkliorn, I tell him, that I nevijr saw, i>r tiistcd, a glass 
of unlawful af|ua vitio in tlie house t)f my Landlord; nay, tluit, 
on thg contrary, we needed imt such devices, in respect of a 
pleasing and somewhat seductive liquor, w'hich was vended and 
consumed at the Wallace Inn, under the name of mountain dew. 
If there is a penalty against manufacturing such a liquor, let 
him show' me the statute; and w hen he does, Til tell him if I 
W'ilrobcy it qj’ iu», 

Concernifrg* tk >se who came to my Landlord for li<pior, and 
we'.it thirsty aw'ay, foj- lack of present coin, or future credit, I 
cannot but say it has grieved my bi^w'cls as if the ease had been 
mine own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the neces¬ 
sities of a thii-sty soul, and W'ould permit them, in extreme neetl, 
and when their soul was impoverished for lack of moisture, to 
drink to the full value of their watches and wearing apparel, 
exclusively of their inferior habiliments, which he was uniformly 
inexorable in obliging them to retain, for the credit of the house. 
As to ini^u ow'n part, 1 may well say, that he neyer refused me 
that modicum of rofixifshmeiit wfth which I am wont to recruit 
nature after the fatigues of mj s^i'^ol.-*’ It is true, I taught his 
five sons EngUsli and Latin, writing, book-keeping, with a 
tincture of inathematies, and that 1 instructed his daughter in 
psalmody. •Nor do I remember mo of any fee or honorarium 
xcceived from him on account of these my labours, except the 
compotations aforesaid. Neveri^heless* this compensation suited 
my^ humour well, since it is a hard sentence to bid a dry throat 
wait till quarter-day. 
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But, truly, wore 1 to speak iiiy simple eonceit and belief; I 
tlimk my Landlord was chietly moved to waive in myftehalf the 
usual rci]uisitiou of a symbol, or reckoning, from the pleap,ure he 
w'as wont to take in my conversation, which, though solid*- and 
edifying in the main, was, like a well-built palace, de jorated 
with facetious narratives and devices, tending much to the en¬ 
hancement and ornament thereof. And so pleased was my 
Landlord of the Wallace in his replies diiriiig such coUocpiies, 
that there was no district in Scotland, yea, and no peculiar, and, 
as it wci*e, distinctive custom therein practised, but was 
discussed bctw'ixt us; insomuch, that those w^iio stood by were 
wont to say, it was worth a bottle of ale to hear us communicate 
w'ith each other. And not a few travellers, from distant parts, 
as well as from the remote districts of our kingdom, were wont 
to mingle in the conversation, and to tell news that bad been 
gathered in foreign lands, or preserved from oblivion in this iiir 
own. 

Now I chanced to have contracted for teaching tlie lower 
qlasscs wdth a young person called Peter, or Patrick, Patties(»n, 
who had been educated for our Holy Kirk, yea, hatl,;b’" the 
license of presbytery, his voice opened therein as a jjrfcfichcr, 
w'ho delighted in the collection of olden talcs and legends, and 
in garnishing them wdth the Howlers of poesy, wljcrcof he was a 
vain and frivolou.s professor. For he follow'cd not the example 
of those strong poets whom 1 proposed to him as a pattern, but 
formed versification of a flimsy and modern texture, the 
compounding whereof was necessary small pains and less thought. 
And hence 1 have chid him as being one of those w'ho bring 
forward the fatal revolution prophesied ]>y Mr Robert Carey, in 
his Vaticination on the Death of the celebrated Dr John Doimc : 

Now thou art roiu*, and Uiy strict laws will be* 

Tot> hard for lihertincs in poetry; ‘ 

'I'ill verse (by tiiee retined) in this last age 

Tum ballad rliyine. 

I had also disputations with him toucldng his indulging rather 
a flowdng and redundant than a concise and stately diction in liis 
prose excrcitations. But notwithstanding these symptoms of 
inferior taste, and a humour of contrailicting his betters upon 
passages of dubious construction in Latin authors, I did griev¬ 
ously lament when I*etcr Patticson was removed from me by 
death, even as if he had been tlie offspring of my ^wn loins. 
And in respect his papers hacf been Icft^in my care, (to answer 
funeral and death-bed e1^ens(|B,)iii eoncei\ cd myself entitled to 
dispose of one i)arcel thereof, entitled, “Tales of my Landlord,’* 
to one cunnuig in the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. He 
was a mirthful man, of small stature, cunning in c^Kiiiterfeiting 
of Amices, and in making facetious tales and responses, and 
wliom I have to laud for the truth of his dealings towards me. 

Now, tljcrefore, the world may see the injustice that charges 
me with incaxiacity to write these narratives, seeing, that though 
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I imve proved that I could have written them if 1 wouhl, yet, 
not havuilf done so, the censure will deservedly fall, if at all duo, 
upon 4ihe memory of Mr Peter Patiieson ; whereas I must l»e 
justly entitled to the praise, when any is due, seeing tliat, as the 
Dean oi St Patrick’s wittily and logically expresseth it, 

^ That witlioul wliii-li a tiling is not, 

Ih Cansa sine qua non. 

The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a parent; in the 
which child, if it i)roveth worthy, the ]>arent hath honour and 
praise ; but, if otherwise, the disgrace will deservedly attacli to 
itself alone. 

I have only furtlu’r to intimate, that Mr Peter Pattieson, in 
arranging tlicsc ^J'ales for the press, hath more consulted his own 
fancy than the acenraey of tlie narrative ; nay, that lie hatli 
soipctimes blended two or thi*cc stories together for the nu;re 
grace of his plots. Of which infidelity, although I disapprove 
and enter my testimony against it, yet 1 have not taken upon 
me to correct the same, in i-espcct it was the will of tlie deceaseil, 
that his manuscriiit shouhl be su])mitted to tlie press without 
dimii!fei"tion or alteration. A fanciful nicety it was on the part 
of iny dccea.sed friend, who, if thinking wisedy, oiiglit rather to 
have conju»*ed me, by all the tender tics of our friendship and 
common pursuits, to liavci carefully revised, altered, and aug¬ 
mented, at my judgment and discretion. But tlie will of tlie 
dead must be scrupulously obeyed, even v'hen wo weep over 
their pei-tinaeity and stdf-delusion. So, gentle reader, I bid you 
farew'cll, recommending you to sudi fare as the mountains cif 
your ow n country produce ; and 1 will only farther premise, that 
each Tale is preceded by a short iiitroductioii, mentioning the 
persons by whom, and the circumstances under which, the 
matei'ials were collected. 


Jkdej)1aii (Jleisiibotwam, 




TALES 


OF MY LANDLOKP. 
01b (^ortalitri. 


Ilojir, Ijind <i’ Oakes nnil Imther Seots, 

Fnu* Maulenkirk lo .loiniy (iroats’, 

If tliere’h a hole in a* yoiir ooats, 

1 ri'de ye tent it; 

A ehiurs unian(' you takiu’ noU‘8, 

An' faith he'll prent it! 

Bntus 



Ahora l/ien, dixo il Cura, tmtdmr. senor hursped, agueson libros, qtte los m^^ro 
rri\ Que me gilarc, rcfpondio vl, y e»tramie, i'll- su upo&eitto, sac6 def uiia male- 
tilla virja errrada coti vuaaidi'itiHa, y abi'iendoln, haU6 en dla ires Itbros grnndrs 
y unos pai^lcs dc 7nuy buenu Irtra cscritok dr mano. —Don t^uixorii., I’jute I. 
Caintulo tii. 

It is miffiity well, said the priest; pray, landloi'd, bring nic tliosc books, f<>r I 
have a mind to see them. With all iiiy lieart, aii.swered tlie Jjost; and Kiung to 
hLs chamber, he bvounlit out a little old cloke-bag, with a padlock un«l clniin to 
it, and opening it, he took out three huge volumes, and some manuscript papers 
written in u fine eliuraeter.—J akvip’s Translation. 



INTEODUCTION 


Tt) 

OLD MORTALITY. 


The rewai’kable person, called by the title of Old Mortality, 
was 'Oi'tdl known in Scotland about the end of the last century. 
ITis real Tiarne was Robert Paterson. He wr.s a native, it is saitl, 
of the jiarish of Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire, anti probably a 
mason by profession—at least educated to the use of the chisel. 
Whether family dissensions, or the deep and enthusiastic feeling 
of si^posed duty, drove him to leave his tlwelling, anti adopt 
the singular mode of life in wliich he wandered, like a palmer, 
through Scotlantl, is not known. It wnild not be poverty, how¬ 
ever, which prompted his journeys, ftu* he never accepted anj*- 
thing beyond the hospitality which Avas willingly rendered him, 
and when that wa.s not prolFered, he always liad money enough 
to }irovide foi‘his own humble wants. His personal appearance, 
and favourite, or rather sole r>ccupation, arc accurately described 
in the preliminary chapter of the follou ing work. 

It is about thirty years since, or more, that the author met 
this singular person in the churchyard of Dunnottar, when 
spending a day or two with the late learned and excellent 
clcrgynian. Mi* Walker, the minister of that i)arish, h)r the 

f >urposc of a close examination of the ruins of the Castle 
lunnottar, and other subjects of anti(|uarian research in that 
neighbouidiood. Old Mortality ifliancod to be at the same place, 
on the usual business of his pilgrimagp; for the castle of Dun¬ 
nottar, though lying in tht? aAti-covenanting district of the 
Meams, was, with the parish churchyard, celebrated for the 
oppressions sustaine<l there by the Camcronians in the time of 
James II. ^ 

It was in 1685, when Argyle was threatening a descent upon 
Scotland, and Monmouth was preparing to invade th^ west of 
Rngland, that the Privy Council of Scotland, with cruel pre¬ 
caution, made a general arrest of more than a hundred persons 
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ill tlje southern and western provinces, supposed, from their 
religious principles, to he inimical to Government, togeWier with 
many w^omen and children. These e^ntives were driven giorth- 
ward like a flock of bullocks, but with less precaution to pro\'ide 
for their wants, and finally penned up in a subterraneivi dun¬ 
geon in the Castle of Dunnottar, having a window j>pening to 
the front of a precipice which overhangs the Gernum Ocean. 
They had suffered not a little on the journey, and were much 
hurt both at the scoffs of the northern pi'clatists, and tl>e mocks, 
gibes, and contemptuous tunes playe<l by the fiddlers and pipers 
who had come from every quarter as they passed, to triumph 
over the revilers of their calling. The repose which the melan¬ 
choly dungeon afforded them, was anything but undisturbed. 
The guards made them ^lay for every indulgence, even that of 
water; and when some of the prisoners resisteul a demand so un¬ 
reasonable, ami insisted on their right to have this necessary of 
life untaxed, their keepers emptied tlic water on the pi ison floor, 
saying, “If they were oldigcd to bring water for the canting 
w'higs, they wore not bound to afford them the use of )»ow1b or^ 
pitchers gratis.” ^ , 

In this prison, which is still termed tlie Whig’s Vault, several 
died of the diseases incidental to such a situation; and others 
broke their limbs, and incurred fatal injury, in dcspei'^tc 
attempts to escape from their stern prison-house. Over the 
graves of these unhappy persons, their friends, after the Revolu¬ 
tion, erected a monument with a suitable inscription. « 

This peculiar shrine of the Whig martyrs is very inueh 
honoured by their descendants, though residing at a great 
distance from the laud of their captivity and death. My friend, 
the Rev. Mr Walker, told me, that being once upon a tou»* in 
the south of Scotland, probaldy about forty ycar^since, he had 
the bad luck to involve liimsiilf in the laliyrinth at passages and 
tracks which cross, in every direction, the extensive waste called 
Lochar Moss, near Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible for a stranger to extri(iate liirnsclf; and there was no small 
difficulty in procuring a guide, since such people as be saw were 
engaged in digging their peats—a work of paramount necessity, 
which will hardly brook inteiTiiption. Mr Walker could, there¬ 
fore, only procure unintelligible directions in the soutliern brogue, 
which differs widely from that of tlie Mearns. Hewtis beginning 
to think ljiiiis6lf in a serious dh'einnia, when he stated his case to 
a farmer r’athcr the Vetter class, w'Ihj was employed, as the 
others, in digging his winter hueV. The old man at first made 
the same excuse with those who had already declined acting as 
the traveller’s guide ; but perceiving him in great perplexity, and 
paying the respect due to his profession, “You are h clergyman, 
sir?” he said. Mr Walker assented. “And I observe from 
your spe-'ch, that you are from the north?”—“You are right, 
my good friend,” was the reply. “And may I ask if you have 
ever heard of a place called Dunnottar?”—“I ought to know 
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something about it, my friend,” said Mr Walker, “ since X^have 
been several years the minister of the parish,”—I am glad to 
heait tt,” said the Dumfitesian, “for one of my near r^ations 
lies buried there, and there is, I believe, a monument over his 
grave. * I would give half of what I am aught, to know if it is 
still in existence.”—“He was one of those who perished in the 
\yhig’s Vault at the castle ? ” said the minister ; “ for there are 
few southlaiiders besides lying in our churchyard, and none, I 
think, having monuments.”—“Even sae—even sae,” said the 
old Cameronian, for such was the farmer. He then laid down 
his spade, cast on his coat, and heartily offered to see the 
minister out of the moss, if he should lose the rest of the day's 
dargue, ^ Mr Walker was able to requite him amply, in his 
opitiion, by reciting the epitaph, which he remembered by heart. 
TlwJ old man was enchanted with finding the memory of his 
grandfather or great-grandfather faithfully recorded amoi^stthc 
names of brother sufierers ; and rejecting all other offers of 
^■econipciise, only requested, after he had guided Mr Walker to 
a safe and dry road, that he would let him have a written co fy 
of -flie inscription. 

■ It was whilst I was listening to this story, and looking at the 
;^rnonument rcfeired to, that I saw Old Mortality engaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs 
upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly as 
described in the Novel. I was very desirous to see something 
of. a pirson so singular, and expected to have done so, as he took 
up his quarters with thc‘ hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. 
Hut though Mr Walkei* invite»l him up after dinner to partake 
of a glass of spirits and water, to which he was supposed not to 
be Vbry averse, yet lie wfinld not speak frankly upon the subject 
of his occupat'oT'. He was in bad humour, and had, according 
to his phrase, no freedom for conversation wuth us. 

His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing, in a cciteiii 
Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or some 
similar instriftnent, which was to Old Mortality the abomination 
of abominations. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself at 
case with his company; he might suspect the questions asked 
t>y a north-country minister and a young liarristcr to savour more 
of idle curiosity than profit. At anyrate, in the phrase of John 
Hiinyan, Ohl Mortjility went on his way, and I saw^him no more. 

The remarkable figure and occupation of this ancient pilgrim 
was recalled to my memory acc6\int transmitted by my 

friend Mr Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar nature. From this, 
besides somepother circumstances, among which are those of the 
old man’s death, I learned tho particulars described in the text. 
I am also informed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly respected both for talfcnts and 
worth. 


• Sot labour. 
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\Yliile these sheets were passing through the press, I received 
the iollowing communication from Mr Train, whose undeviating 
kindness had, during the intervals of laborious duty, coilected 
its materials from an indubitable source. *' 

“In the course of my periodical visits to the Gler&ens, I 
have become intimately acquainted with Robert Patqrson, a son 
of Old Mortality, who lives in the little village of Balmaclellan ; 
and although he is now in the 70th year of his age, preserves all 
the vivacity of youth—has a most retentive memory, and a mind 
stored with information far above what eould be expected from 
a person in his station of life. To him I am indebted for the 
following particulars relative to his father, and his descendants 
down to the present tiTue. 

“Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the son of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the farm of Haggigha, 
in the parish of Hawick, during nearly the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Here Robert was bora, in the memorable 
year 1715. 

* “ Being the youngest son of a numcTous family, he, at an early 
age, went to serve with an cider lu’other, named Prancis, who 
rented, from Sir tTolm .Tardiiie of Applegarth, a small tract in 
Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence there, 
he became acquainted with Kli/^abcth Gray, daughter of Robert 
dray, gardener to Sir John Jardinc, whom he afterwards married. 
His wife had been, for a considerable time, a cook-maid to Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who procured for her hiCsbaml, 
from the Duke of Queensbeny, an advantageous lease of the 
freestone (quarry of datclowbrigg, in the parish of Morton. 
Here he built a house, and had as mucli land as kept a horse and 
cow. My informant cai]^iot say, with certainty, the ycdr in 
which his father took up his resideuce at GatclojjMrbHgg* but he 
is sure it must have been only a short time prior to the year 
1746, as, dining the memorable frost in 1740, he says Ids mother 
still resided in the service of Sir Thonms Kirkpatiiek. \Mien 
the Highlanders were returning from England on their route to 
Glasgow, in the year 1745-6, they plundered Mr Paterson’s house 
at Gatelowbrigg, and carried him a prisoner as far Glcnbuek, 
merely because he said to r»ne of the straggling afniy, that their 
retreat might have been easily foreseen, as the strong arm of the 
Lord was evidently raised, not only against the bloody and 
wicked hous^ of Stewart, but against all who attempted to 
support the abominabk* heresies,i)f the tihurch of Rome. From 
this circumstance it appears that Old Mortality had, even at that 
early period of his life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm by 
which he afterwards became so much distmguishe(\ 

“ The religious sect called Hill-men, or Oamcronians, was at 
that time much noted for auste^ty and devotion, in imitation of 
Camerox, their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality became 
a most strenuous supporter. He made frequent journeys into 
Galloway to attend their conventicles, and occasionally cariied 
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* witli him gravestones from his c^uarry at Oatclowhrigg, to H^ep 
ill remembrance the righteous whose dust had liceii gathered to 
their f%thcrs. Old MortaJjjty was not one of those religions 
dovotftes, who, although one eye is seemingly turned towards 
heaven, ^eep the other steadfastly fixed on some sublunary 
object. As his enthusiasm increased, his journeys into Gallo¬ 
way became more frequent; and he gradually neglected even tlm 
common prudential duty of providing for his olfsjiring. From 
about the year 175S, he neglected wholly to return from Gallo- 
w'ay to his wife and live children at Gatelmv])rigg, wdiieh induced 
her to send her oldest son Walter, then only twelve years of ago, 
to Gallow'ay, in search of his father. Aftei' traversing nearly the 
whole of tiiai extensive district, from the IViek of Dcnncoiie 
to the Fell of liarullion, lie found him at last working on the 
C'amcroiilaii monuments, in the ohl kirkycard of Kirkehrisi, on 
the Vest side of the Dee, t)pposite the town t»f Kirkcndbright. 
The little wanderer used all the inllueiicc in his power to iiiduee 
his father to return to his family ; hut in vain. Mrs Paterson 
sent even some of her female children into Galloway in sean h of 
tlieir fatiier, for the same purjiosi; of persuading him to return 
home ; but without any success. At last, in the summer of 
1708, she removed to the little uplaml village of llalmaelcllan, in 
the Glenhons of G.-illoway, where, upon the small pittance derived 
from keeping a little school, she supported her numerous fiimily 

• in a n'spectahlc manner, 

“ I’hqi’e is a small monumental stone in the farm of the Caldon, 
near the Mouse of the Hill, in Wigtonsliire, whieh is highly 
venerated as being the lirst erected, by Ohl Mortality, to the 
memory of several persons who fell at that jdace in dcfeiiec 
of thoir religious tenets in the civil war, in the reign of Charles 
Second. ^ 

“ Fioui the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, in the course 
of time, spread over nearly all tlie JRowlands of Scotland. I’licrc 
are few churcliyards in Ayrshire, (ialloway, or Dumfriessliire, 
where the wtnk of liis chisel is not yet to be scon. It is easily 
distinguished from the work of any other artist by the primitiA c 
rudeness of the emblems of death, and of the inscriptions Avliich 
adorn the ill-formed blocks of his erection. This task of repair¬ 
ing and erecting gravestones, practised without fee or rcAvaid, 
was the only ostensible employment of this singular person for 
ujiwards of li>rty years. The door ^ every Cameroftian’s house 
was indeed open to him at all tinges when be chose t(^ enter, ami 
he was gladly received as an inmate of the family ; but he did 
not invariably accept of these civilities, as may be seen by the 
following account of his frugal expenses, found, amongst other 
little papers, (some of which I have likewise in my possession,) 
in his pocket-book after his death. 

' “ The house was stormed by u Capttiln Orchard or Urquhai*t, who was shot ia 
the attack.'’ (S.) 

5—2 
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“ OaUJvouse of Fleets 4ik Febnmry 1796. 
ROBERT TATEKSON, debtor to MARGARET CHRYSTALE. 


To <lryo Loilfifinp^o for seven weeks, . . . £0 4 1 

To Kour Auclilet of Ait Meal, . . . ,.034 

To 6 Li]>]»ies of Potatoes, . . . . 0 13 

To Lent Money at the time of Mr Reid’s Sacrament, 0 6 0 

To 3 Chappins of Yell with Sandy the Kcolnian,' 0 0 0 


£0 15 5 

Received in j»:irt, . 0 10 0 


T’npaid, . . . £0 5 .5 


“This statement sliows the religious wanderer to have been very 
poor in liis old a^e ! lint be wnis so more by choice than throiigli 
necessity, as at the pcj'iod here alluded to, his cliildreii were all 
comfortably situated, and vverc most anxious to keep their father 
at home, but no cjitreaty could induce him to alter his erratic 
way of life. He tra\'clled from one churchyard to another, 
mounted on his old '^hite pony, till the last <lay of his existence, 
and die«l, as you have described, at Rankhillj, near Lockerbie, on 
the 14th Febiuary, 1801, in the SOth year of his age. As soon 
as his body was found, intimation was sent tfi his sons at Raima- 
clellan ; but from the great depth of the .snow at that time, the 
letter coinmunicatiiig the partieiihu\s of his death n as so long 
detained by the way, that the I'cmaiiis of the pilgr.wn were 
interred before any of his relations could arrive at Bankhill. 

“Ths following is an exact copy of tlic account of his funeral 
expenses—the original of which J liave in my possession :— 


“ Memorandum of the J^^nnral Charges of Robert l*ater8on, who 
dyeal at Bankhill on the 14th day of P’ebruary, 1801. 


I’o a Coffon, ..... 

To Muiiting for do., .... 

£0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

s 

I’o a Shirt for him, .... 

0 

.5 

0 

To a pair of Gotten Stockings, 

0 

o 

0 

'Po Rrcad at the Founral, 

0 

2 

6 

To Cliise at ditto, .... 

0 

3 

0 

To 1 pint Rurue, .... 

0 

4 

6 

To 1 pint Whiskie, .... 

0 

4 

0 

I’o a man going to Annan, . . 

0 

2 

0 

’I'o the grave diger, . , . 

0 

1 

0 

To Linnen for a sheet to him, • 

0 

2 

8 


£2 

1 

10 

Taken off him when doafl, . 


7 

6 

n 

£0 

14 

4 


^ A well-known humorist, still alive, populai ly called by the name of Old Kccly- 
bags, who deals in the keel or chalk with W'hieh farmer.s mark their flocks.” (.S.) 
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“The above account is authenticated by the son ofj th^ 
deceased.' 

“ ]V% friend was prevcij/icd 1>y indisposition from even f(oing 
to lia,nkhill to attend the funeral of his father, which I regrcit 
very iiMich, as he is not aware in what churchyard he was 
interred. ^ 

“ For the purpose of erecting a small monmuent to his memory, 
I have made every possible enquiry, wherever I thought there 
was the least chaiHu; of finding out where Old Mortality'was 
laid; but 1 have done so in vain, as his death is not registered 
in the session-book of any of the neighbouring parishes. T am 
sorry to think, tliat in all probability, this singular person, w’Ihj 
spent so many years of his lengthened existence in striving with 
his chisel and nudlet to perpetuate the memory of many less 
<leserving than himself, must remain even witlumt a single stone 
to mark out the rcusting place f>f liis mortal l eniains. 

“ Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Walter, and Jc»hn ; 
the former, as has been already mentioiied, lives in the village 
ot Rainiaclcilaii, in comfortable eiTvumstances, and is inueli 
respeetc^d hy his neighbours. Walter died several years ago, 
leaving behind him si. family now vos])eetal)ly situated in this 
point, tlohn went to America in the year 177(i, and, after various 
turns of fortune, settled at Raltimoie." 

Old NoJ himself is said to liave loved an iiinoeeiit j<!St. (Sec 
(>aptaiu Hodgson’s Memoirs.) Old Mortality somewliat resem* 
bled ttie l*roteett>r in this turn to festivity. Like Alastcr 
Silenct', he had lieen merry twice and onee in his time ; but even 
his jests wei*e of a mehineholy and sepulchral nature, and some- 
tilnes attemled with inconvenience himself, as will appear 
f'roin^he following :i,iu‘(*dole : - 

The old njan V ss ut <ine time follow ing his wonted occupation 
of 1 (‘pairing the tombs of the martyrs, in the churchyard of 
Oirthon, and the sexton of the parish was pl> ing his kindred task 
at no small distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting near 
them, and by their noisy gambols disturbing the old men in their 
serious occupation. The “most petulant of the juvenile party 
w ere two or thn*e boys, grjujdehildren of a person W‘oll known by 
the panic of Cooper (’liment. 'i''his artist enjoyed almost a mono 
poly in (lirthon and the neighbouring parishes for making and 
selling ladies, caups, bickers, l>(»wl|^ spoons, cogueSj and trench¬ 
ers, formed of w ood, for the use ol*the country people. It must 
be noticed that notwithstanding t^e exc^elle.iiee of the Cooper's 
vessels, they were apt, when new'-, to impart a reddish tinge to 
whatever liquor w'aa put into them, a circumstance not uncommon 
in like cases. ^ 

The grandchildren of this dealei* in wooden W'ork took it into 
their head to ask the sexton what use h^coiild possibly make of 
the numerous fragments of old coffins which were throw's up in 
opening new graves. “ Do you not know,” said Old Mortality, 
“that he sells them to your grandfather, W’ho makes them into 
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spoo*js, tieui^hcrs, hickors, bowies, aud so fortli ?” At this asser¬ 
tion, the youthful group broke up in great confusion aifd disgust 
on reflecting how many meals they had eaten out of dishes 'vhich, 
by Old Mortality’s acetmut, were only fit to be used at a baiAjuet 
of witches or of glioulos. Tliey carried the tidings homr, wlmn 
many a dinner was spoile<l by the loathing wdiich the yitolligeiujc 
imparted ; for the accfuiut of the materials Wtis suppose<l to ex¬ 
plain the reddish tinge whi<*h, even in the days of the Cooper’s 
fame, ha<l seemed somewhat siis|nciouR. 'I’lie w'arc of Cooper 
Climent was rejeeted in hori'or, mueh to the benefit t>f his rivals 
the muggers, who dealt in earthenware. The man <»f eutty-spo<»ii 
and ladle saw his trade interrupted, and learned the reason by 
his tpioudam customers coming u])f>n him in wj’ath to return the 
goods which w'cre composed of such unhallowed materials, and 
demand repayment of their money. In this disagretiahle predhra- 
meiit the bn lorn artist < iteil Ohl Mortality into a court of jus£ic<;, 
whei'e he proved tiiat the w'ood he used in his trade was that of 
tile staves of old wine-pipes bimght frtmi smugglers, with wdiom 
tlic eouiitry then aboun<led, a circumstance which fully accounte<l 
for their imparting a colour to their contents. Old Mortality 
himself made the fullest dcclarathm, that he had nf> other pur¬ 
pose in making the assertion than to check the petulance of the 
children. Rut it is easier to take away a good name than to 
restore it. Cooper Climent’s business continued to languish, and 
he died in a state of poverty. 
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CHAVTEE 1. 

Preliminary. 

Wliy seeks he witli unwearied toll 
Throiigli death's dim walks to lU'ge liH way, 

Kechiiin his long-asserted spoil, 

And lead oblivion into day!:' 

Langhokne. 

“ Most rofuUirs,” says tJut Manuscript of Mr Pattieson, 
“must have witnessttd with delight tlie joyous burst 
which attends tlie dismissing of a \’illagc-scJiool on a tine 
sumnlfer evening. The imoyant spirit of cliildhood, 
repres.sed witli so niucli ditliciilty duiing the tedious 
liours of discipline, may then be sc(mi to explode, as it 
werg, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the little urcliins 
join* in groups on their play-ground, and arrange their 
nialcjjes of sport for tlie eveming. But there is one 
individual who partak(*s of the relief afTorded by tin; 
moment of dismission, whose feelings are. i.ot so obvious 
to tlie eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive his 
syiniiathy. I tiuvin the teacher Inmself, who, stunned 
with the hum, and suflbeated with tlie closimess of Ids 
schoolroom, has spmit the whole day (hims<‘lf against a 
host) in controlling petulance, exciting indiflereiice to 
action, striving to enlighten i^njiidity, and l^ibouring to 
soften obstinaiiv ; and whose very powM'rs of intellect 
liave been confounded by lie»ring the same dull lesson 
repeated a Jiundred times by rote, and only vaiiod by the 
vai'ious blunders of tlie rcidters. Even the liowers of 
classic geiiHis, with wjii(*h his solitary fancy is niost 
gratifioa, have been r(*nd<‘red degradt'd, in liis imagination, 
by their connection with tears, with m’rors, anrl w'itb 
punishment; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of 
Hpraep are each inseparably allied in {issociation with the 
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sull«ii ligure and monotonous recitation of some. I Rubber¬ 
ing school-boy. If to these mental distresses are added a 
delicate frame of body, and a nAnd ambitious ofaome 
higher distinction than that of being the tyrant of child- 
liood. the reader may liave some sliglit conception of the 
reliei which a solitary walk, in the cool of a unf; summer 
evening, affords to the luiad which lias ached, anti tlie 
nerves which have been shattered, for so many hours, in 
plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

‘*To me these evening strolls have been tlie happiest 
hours of an unhappy life ; and if any gentki reader shall 
hereafter 1i lid pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, 1 
am not unwdllinghc should know, that the plan of them has 
been usually iract*.d in those moments, wiien relief f»om 
toil and clamour, combined with the quiet scenery around 
me, has disposed my mind to the task of composition, 
t “My chief haunt, in these hours of golden husure, is 
the banks of the small stream, which, winding through a 
‘lone vale of green bracken,’ pass(‘s in fiont of the village 
school-house of Gandercleugh. For the first quarter of a 
mile, perhaps, T may be tlisturbed from'my meditations, 
in order to i*eturn the scraiie, or doRed bonnet, of such 
stragglers among my pupils as tish for trouts or minnows 
in tlie little brook, or seek rushes and wild-fIow'(;rs‘by its 
margin. Hut, beyond the siiace 1 have mentioncid, tin* 
juvemile anglers tio not, after sunset, voluntarily extend 
their excursions. The cause is, that farther up^ the 
narrow valley, and in a r(*c(}ss which seems scooped out of 
the side of the steep heathy bank, ilifue is a deserted 
burial-ground, which the little cowcirds are fearful of 
approaching in the twiliglit. To me, however, the place 
has an inexpressible charm. It has been long the 
favourite termination of my w^alks, and, if my kind 
patron forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no 
very distant day) be my final nesting-place after my 
mortal pilgrimage.^ 

“ It is a spot which posst^sses all the solemnity of feeling 
attached to a burial-ground, without exciting those of a 
more unpleasing de!scriptiom Having been very little 
used for many years, the few' hillo(;ks which rise above 
the l(iv(;l plain are covered with the Siime short velvet 

> Note, by Mr Jeiledinli ClciahbotlniTu.—That I kept iny pHi'ht in thia melaii- 
ctioly matter with iny (IccoaMcy and lanK-ntcd friend, appearcth from a liandsoinc 
heatlHtoii^, erected at my proiiur <*hui‘^7'S in this apot, biMiring the name and call- 
iiif; of Peter Pattleson, witti tlic date of hiti nativity and acpulfcnre; toffcthcr alRO 
with a testimony of bis merits, attested by mvself, as liis superior and patron.— 
J. C fS.) 
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turf. The iTionuiiients, of which tlicre are not albove 
seven or eight, are lialf sunk in the groutid, and dvcr- 
gro^n witli moss. Now newly-erected tomb disturbs the 
sober serenity of our relloctions by rcmtinding us of 
l ecent^calaniity, and no rank-s][)! inging grass forces upon 
our imagination tJie recollection, that it owes its dark 
luxuriance to tlie foul and festering remnants of 
mortality whicli ferment beneath. The daisy \\ hich 
sprinkles the soil, and tJi(‘ harebell vvhi(;h hangs ovm* it, 
derive their pure- nourishment from tin*, dew of ]iea\en, 
and their growth impresses us with no di'grading or 
disgusting reco]l<‘ctions. Deatfi h?is ind(‘e<l been here, 
and its traces are before us; Imt they are soft(*ned and 
deprived of their horror by mir distance from tlui period 
when they have beim hrst impr(‘ss(^d. Those wlio sleep 
beneath are only eonneeted witli us by the rellection, 
that tliey have once beiui wliat vv«‘ now a,re, and that, Jis 
tlu‘ir vtOics are now identilh'd witli their mother eartli, 
ouj'S shall, at some future period, undergo the sam(‘ trans¬ 
formation. 

“Yet, although the moss has been <-olleeted (ui th(‘ 
most modc'rn of tlu'se humble tombs <lm'ing four genera¬ 
tions of mankind, the imuiiory of some of those who sleep 
beneath them is still iu'ld in revenuit ri^membrance. it 


is true, that, upon tlu^ lai-g{‘st, and, to an antiquary, tlie 
most inbu'esting monument of t.h<* grou|>, vvhicli bears 
t h(‘ ethgies of a doughty knight in his hood of mail, witli 
his Shield hanging on Ins bri'ast, the armorial liearings 
are defae(‘d by time, and a. few worn out letters may be 
read at the. pleasure of the deeiidierer, Dns. ,/n/ian — d* 
Jlaiud^ — wJohfni - d< Lunu! - And it is also true, 


Unit of anotluu’ tonil), richly sculptured with an orna¬ 
mental cross, mitre, and pastoral stall' tiaditioii can only 
avei*, t hat a certain nanu’less bisho]) lies interred there, 
lint upon other two stones which lie Ix'side, may still lx* 
read in rude ]vrose, and ruder i*hym(‘, the history of those 
who sleep beneath them. 'Pliey belong, wc are assured 
by the (‘jiitaph, to the elass oi iierseeuted TYesbyteriaiis 
who all’orded a melaneholv ^ubjett foi’ history in the 
times of diaries f I. and his succi's.sor. ‘ In returning 
from the battle of IV'iitland Hills, a party of the 
insurgi’iits ^lad l)e<‘n attacked in this glen by a small 
detachment of the King’s troops, and thret* or four t'ither 
killed in the skinnisli, or shot afti'i*being made jirisoners. 


* (TuinciS, Seventh Kin^ of Scotland of thal nnine, 'ind SiTond ntTOvdinp to Hie 
numeration of the Kinpa of Knglaud.- .1 C (S > 
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as labels taken witli arms in their hands. The peasantry 
continued to attacli to the tombs of tliose victims of 
prelacy an honour wliich they do not i*ender t<f jnore 
splendid mausoleums; and, when they point them out to 
their sons, and narratfi the* fate of the sufferers,’usually 
conclude, by exhoi'ting them to be ready, sh^mld times 
call for it, to resist to the deatli in the eaus(^ of civil and 


religious liberiy, like their bra\e forefai.lu'rs. 

‘‘Although 1 am fai- from venerating the peculiar tenets 
asserteil by those who call thmnselves ihv. followers of 
those men, and whose intolerance, and iiarr'ow-niinded 


bigotry an; at lea.st as eonsj)i(;uous as their devotional 
zeal, yet it is without de.pi'i’eiating the m(;moj‘y of thosi} 
sufferers, iminy of whom united the independent stmti- 
incnts of a llam]>d(;n with f lu; siitfering /.(*al of a Hooper 
or LatiiiKM*. On the other hand, it would bo unjust to 
fprget, that many even of those who had been most active 
in crushing what th(*y cone(‘i\(‘d the rebellions and 
seditious spirit of thos(‘ uiiha.])])y wand(;i’ers, displayed 
themselves, wlnm called iipoii to suffer for iJieir ])olitical 
and religious opinions, the same daring and devoted zeal, 
tinefured, in their case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the 
former with republican enthusiasm. Jt has oftim been 
remai'ked of the St;ottish character, that the slubboruness 


with wliicli it is mouldi'd shows most t(i advantage^ in 
adversif.y, wlnm it semns akin to the; mitive sycamore of 
their hills, whicli scorns lo be biassed in its modi' of 


growth even by the influenee of tin; pri'vailing wind* bub 
shooting its branches with ei^ual boldness in inery 
direction, shows no weatln'r-sidi; to the storm, a.nd may 
be broken, but can never bi; bended. It must be under¬ 


stood that I speak of my countrymen as they fa,ll under 
my own observal ion. When in foi'eign countrii's, 1 have 
been informed that they arc more docile. Hut it is time 


to return from this digression. 

“One summer evajning, as in a stroll, such as J havi; 
described, I approached tli^s deserted mansion of the dead, 
I was somewhat surprised to hear^ sounds disldnct from 
those which usually .‘^tiothty ts solitude, th(' gcuitlo chiding, 
namely, of the brook, and the sighing of the wind in the 
boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, which mark the ceme¬ 
tery. The clink of a hammer was, on tkis occasion, 
distinctly heard ; and I ente'rtained some alarm that a 


march-|like, Jong meditated by the two proprietors whose 
estates'were divided by my favourite brook, was about 
to be drawn uj) the glen, in order to substitute its 


I 
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rectilinear deformity for the graceful winding of, the 
natural boundary.^ As I approached, 1 was agreeably 
undeoieived. An old m^n was seated upon the monument 
of the slaughtered presbyteiians, and busily employed 
in deepening, witli his chisel, the letters of the insci'iptioii, 
which an^iouncing, in scriptural language, the promised 
blessings of fiituHty to be the lot of tli<) slain, anatln’. 
inatized the mui’dcrors with corresponding violence. A 
blue bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the grey liairs 
of tlie pious workman. ITis dress was a lai'ge old-fasliioned 
coat ot tlif! coarse cloth called hoffdiu-tjrt ff usually w’orn 
by tlie eld(U’ peasants, witli waistcoat and breeches of the 
s.M.iuei; ainl l.he whole suit, though still in diicent rejiair, 
hafl obviously seen a train of long service. Strong 
clouted shoes, .studded with holmails, and fframocht or 
ffr/f/ififiy niade of thick black cloth, completed liis ecpiip 
inent. Jleside liiin, ft*d among the gra\es a pony, tge 
companion of his jfmrney, whose extivnu* whiteness, as 
well as its projecting bones and hollow eyes, indicated its 
antiquity. It was harnessed in the most simple manner, 
with a pair of branks, a hair te‘ther, or halter, and a svuA', 
or cusliion of stra.w, instead of bridal and saddle A 
eauyas pouch hung around the lu'ck of the animal, for 
the pi^pose, probably, of containing the ?*ider’s tools, and 
anything else* he might have occasion to carry with him. 
Although I luul ne\er seen the old man before, yet from 
th(? singularity of his employment, and the sty\e of his 
e(|uifiag<;, 1 had no difliculty in ii'cognising a religious 
itinerant wduur 1 had often h(‘ard talked of, and who 
was known in various ])arts of Scotland by the title of 
Old Mortality. 

“ Where this man was born, or what was liis real name, 
I have never been able to learn ; noi‘ arc tJie motives 
which made him d€‘S(‘rt his lionie, and adopt tlie erratic 
mode of life vvhicli lie pursued, known to me except A ery 
generally. According to the belief of most pcoiile, lie was 
a native of either the county of Dumfries or Galloway, 
and lineally doscendiHl from some of those’ champions 

m 

* I dftcm it fitting that tin* ii iider should .'ipprised that tius Ilmituiy houiidary 
bctwtjcn tile eentenninous lu-ntablu property of Ills lionour the Laiid of Gaiidei^ 
clcugti, and his honour the Laird of Gusedub, was to have been in fashion an 
or rather ^uivus of nneemented granite, called by the vulgar a ih'y-i.Uwe 
dyke, surmuiintoci, or coped, eespite t'fruh, i.c , with a sod-turf. Truly their 
honours fe.U into disooi'd eoiiccrning two roods of marshy ground, near the cove 
Ciil1(>d the, Bediiil's IJeild: and the. eontnrt .irsy, InA’ing Home years bycrouc been 
removed from before the judges of the land, (with wIiotu it abode long,) even unto 
the Great City of London and the Assembly of the Nobles therein, is, as I may 
say, adhuc in jietidente.—J. C (S ) 
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of trJic Covonaiit, whosse deeds and siiffe.nngs were liis 
f^lvoul•itl^ tlicine. He is said to have held, at one iwriod 
of his life, a small jnoorland fawn ; but, whcthef from 
pecuniary losses, or domestic misfortune, he had long 
nmounced that and every other gainful calling. *ln tlui 
language of Scripture, he left ins house, his ^ome, and 
liis kindred, and wandei'cd about until the day of his 
death, a period of nearly tliii'ty ytsirs. 

“During this long ])ilgrimage, the pious enthusiast 
regulated his circuit so as annually to visit tht‘ givives of 
the unfortunate Covenanters, who suil’ered by tln‘swoi'd, 
oi‘by the executioner, during the i-eigns of the t wo last 
monarchs of the Stewart line. These an* most numerous 
in the western districts of .Ayr, Calloway, and Dumftjes ; 
but they arc also to be found in oth<*r j)a,rts of Scotland, 
wherever the fugitives had fought, or falhai, or sulfered 
Vy militiiiy or civil ex(‘cntinn. Theii* tombs ai-(‘ ofl<‘n. 
apart from all human habit ation, in the iviiiote inoor'S and 
wilds to w'hich the vvaiider('rs had fled for concealment. 
Bui wherev(‘r they exist(‘d, Old Mortality was sure to 
\’isit them wh(*n his annual roiiml brought th(*m witliin 
his reach. In the most lonely recess<*s of tluMnountains, 
the moor-fowl shoob*r has betm oftcai surpiised to iind 
hnn busied in cleaning the mo.ss from tin; grey«tom*s, 
renewing with his ehisd tin* haJf-defaeed inscriptions, 
and re])airing the emblems of d(;ath with which tln‘se 
siinph; moiiunieiits are usually adorned. Motives of the 
most sincen*, though faneit'ul desotion, induced tW; old 
man to dedicate so many years of existence to perform 
this tribute to tin*, mcmoiy of the deceased w'arriors of the 
ehurch. IJeconsiderefI hi)ns<-lf as fulfiJliiiga sacr(*d duty, 
while i*em*wing to tin* <'yes of pf)slerii.y the decaying 
embleiJis of the /eal and snfKerings of their forefatlna'S, 
and thereby trimming, as it- w'ere, the beacon light, wliicth 
was to w'arn futun* gein*rat,ions to deb'inl tJieir religion 
(‘ven unto blood. 

“ Tn all IpM w'a,nderings,,the old pilgrim fiev(;r seemed to 
need, or was knowm to ;ic<;ept, peciyiiary assistance. 11 is 
true, his wants w'ere \eiy*fe'it.'; for wherevt*r he, wiait,, he 
found ready c|uart(as in the house of fton)(*, (Jameronian of 
his own sect, or of .some, otlna- religious person. The 
hospitality which was reven*iitially paid to litm lie always 
acknowledged, by n'pairing the gravest.oiu*s (it there ex¬ 
isted iviy) belonging to tJn; family or anc<*stors of his liost. 
As the wanderer was usually to be seen bcait on this pious 
task within the preeinets of some country churchyard, or 
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reclined on the solitary tombstone among the heath, dis¬ 
turbing the plover and tlie black-cock witli the clink of 
his chisel and mallet, mth his old white pony grazing by 
liis sidg, he acquired, from his converse among the dead, 
tlie popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

“The clfaractcr of such a man could have in it little 
connection even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among those 
of his own religious persuasion, he is reported to have 
br‘(ui cheerful. The descendants of persecutors, or those 
whom he supi)os«‘d guilty of (*ntertaining similar tenets, 
and the scotters at religion by whom he was sometimes 
assailed, ho usually termed the g(mf!ration of vipers. Con¬ 
versing with others, he was grave and sententious, not 
with'oiit a cast of severity. But he is said never to have 
been observed to give w;iy to violent passion, exce^it- 
ing upon one occasion, when a mischievous truant-boy 
defaced wdtli a stone the nose of a cherub’s face, which 
the old Ilian was engaged in retouching, f am in general 
a sparer of the rod, notwithstanding the maxim of 
Solomon, for which school boys have little reason to thank 
his memory ; but on this occasion 1 deemed it propei* to 
sliow that 1 did not hate the child. --But 1 must roiurn to 


the circumstanei's attending my first interview with this 


intei'RSting enthusiast. 

“Ill accosting (dd Mortality, I did not fail to piy 
respect to his years and his principles, bi'ginning my 
addrgss by a resjiectful apology for int(*rrupting his 
labours. The. old man intermitted tlu* operation of the 
chisel, took off' his spectacles and wi])ed them, then, 
replacing them on his nose, acknowledged my courtesy 
by a suitable, return. Encouraged by Jiis aflability, f 
intruded upon him some questions concerning the 
sufferers on whose monument he was now employed. To 
talk of the exploits of tlie (Covenanters was the delight, as 
to repair theii* monuments was the business, of his life. 
He was profuse in the communication of all the minute 
information which he had collected concerning them, 
their wars’ and their. wand(*rings. One would almost 
have supposed he must ha e been ‘their contemporary, 
and have actually beheld the passages which he related, 
so much had he identified his feelings and opinions with 
theirs, and ^o much had his narrative's the circum¬ 


stantiality of an eye-witness. 

“ ‘ We,’ he said, in a tone of exultation ,—^we are tliC only 
true whigs. Carnal men have assumed that triumphant 
appellation, following iiim whoso kingdom is oi this 
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w^ld. WJuch of tliein would sit six liours on a. wet hill- ’ 
side to hear a godly sermon ? I trow * an hour o’t wad 
staw^ tlieui. They are ne’er a h^jr better tlian thani that 
shameiia to take upon theinsells tlie persecuting nahie of 
bludetliirsty torit^s. Self-seekers all of them, •stn>'ers 
after wealth, i)owe]*, and worldly ambition, and lorgetters 
alike of wJiat has been dn^e'd'* and done by the mighty 
men who stood in the gap in the groat day of wrath. 
Nae wondc'r tiniy dread the a-ccomidishmeiit of wJjat was 
s])oken by the mouth of the vvortliy iMr Peden, (that 
precious servant of the Lord, none of whost^ words fell to 
tlie ground,) th.at the Frejich monzies’ sail ?isi'. as fast in 
the glens of Ayr, and tlu* kiMuis of (Jalloway, as ever th(j 
Highlandmen did in 1077. And now they are gri]>ping 
to the bow and to the* spear, when they suld be mournhig 
for a sinfu’ land and a brok(‘n eovena.nt.’ 


, “Soothing the old man by letting his ])eeuli.ar opinions 
"pass without contradiction, and anxious to ])j‘olong con¬ 
versation with so singular a chai-u-ter, 1 prevaihid upon 
him to accept that hospitality, whieli Mr (M(‘jshbotham 
is always willing to extend to tiiose wJjo need it. In 
our way to tlie sclioolmastei-’s house, we called at the 
Wallace Tnn, whei'e 1 was ])retty certain I should tind my^ 
patron about that hour of tin* evening. After cour¬ 
teous interchange of ci\ilities, ()I<1 Mortality w'as, witli 
difficulty, i)revaiied upon to join his host in a singh^ glass 
of liquor, and that on condition that he sJiould ]>e i)er- 
mittod to naiiK* the pledge, which he prefaced with a 
grace of about five; ininuttis, and tlum, with honiud, doii(*d 
and eyes uplifted, drank* to the memory of those hei oes 
of the Kirk who had first u])lift(*d her banner upon th(‘. 
mountains. As no ])ersua.sion could ])re\ail on him to 
(fxteiid his conviviality to a second cup, my patron 
a{;companied him hoim*, and accommodatetl liim in tlui 
Prophet’s Chamber, as it is bis pleasun? to call tin*. clos(*t 
w'liich holds a spare; bed, and which Ls frenuently a place 
of retreat foi* the poor traveller.** 

“The nhxt day 1 tot>k lea\{! of Old Mortality, who 

* Consider. • “ DisRust. * •" Kndiired. 

* I'roiiahly ruoiiiiit>vr&. It wimld^eem tliat this was spoken duruiR I In; appro- 
lieiisions of invasion from rrunoe.— l^uhliahn's (S.) 

* lie njiRht Imve added, and for the ru'h also; sii’cc I land my stars, Ihe preat 
of the earth have also taken liaihoiiraRc in my poor domiei||. And. durinR tlie 
sciTice of my hiiiid-maidcn, Dorotliv, who was hn\oni and comely of uspeet, Ids 
Honour the Laird of Snmekawa, in Ids iicrcgi-inuLions to and from the metroiiolis, 
was wont to prefer my rropBel’s Clii-.nl»er even to the sanded ehamUer of dais in 
the Waflacre Inn, and to bestow a inutciikin, us lie would jocosely say, to obtain 
the freedom of tlie house, but, In reality, to assure himwdf of my company during; 
the evening.—.1. C. (S.) 
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scenieci .•luecMvl ]jy ilit* uiuisua] attention witlj whicJi I 
Jiad cultivated J»is ao(|UM.intance and listened 1o Ins con- 
versniJ^n- After ho )ia4 mounted, not ^vitllout dinioulty, 
the old white pony, he took me by tluj hand and said, 
‘The bfhssinjr of our ISIaster be with you, young man ! 
My Jiours ftri*- like the oars of tiie latt(*r liaiwest, and your 
days art^ yc’t in the spring ; and yet you may be gathered 
into the garner of mortality before m(‘, for tlie sickle of 
d<'atli cuts down the gicjen as oft as the riju*, and tli<‘re is 
a colour in your chec‘k, tliat, lik(i tlu^ bud of the rose, 
serveth oft to J)ide the worm of eoiruption. Wherefore 
labour as one wh(» kiioweth not when his masttu* calleth. 


And if it l)e my lot to return to tliis village after ye, .ai*e 
gan# hame to your ain place, tliese auld witluired hands 
. will frain(‘ a, stane of nHunoi’ial, that your name may not 
• j>erisli from among the peojjle.’ 

“1 thanked (.)ld Mortality for his kind intentions iij 
my liehalf, and hea ved a sigh, not, 1 thiidc, of regret so 
much as of resignation, to think of the chance tliat J 


might soon require liis good olIic('S. J>iit tJiough, in all 
iiuman probability, he difi not (m i* in supposing that my 
S])an of life may be abi itlg(‘d in youtli, he liad over-esti- 
n»ated the. }M‘rio(l of ids own jdlgrimage on earth, it is 
now some y(‘aj s since he has been missed in all his usual 


liauiits, Avhih* moss, lichen, and dei‘r-l>air, are fast cover¬ 
ing thos(‘ stones, to cleanse which liad been the business 
of his lifi‘. About t.h(‘ beginning of this century lie 
clos(l?l his mortal toils, Iwung found on the highway near 
Ijookerby, in I).nnfri<\ssliire, exliaust(‘d and just (‘xpiring. 
The old white pony, tlie companion of all his w'anderings, 
w'as standing by th(‘ side of his dying master. There w'as 
found ai>ont Ids iiei'son a sum of jnoney sullicient for his 
decent interment, which serves to show' that Ids deatJi 


was in no ways ha.stened by \iolence or by want. ^J’ho 
common peojih' still regard his iiuMuory wdtli great 
respect; and ina.ny are of opinion, that tJic stones whi<!li 
li(i repaired will jiot again r(‘{|jnro the assistaiKin of the 
chisel. They (ivmi assert, that on the tombs where the 
manner of the martyrs’ nnwYlfy* is rt‘corded, their names 
have remained indelibly legible since the dt'ath of Old 
Mortality, while those of the pi'rsecutoi s, sculptured on 
tlie same mf^numents, have been entirely defaced. It is 
hardly necessary to .say tliat this is a fond imagination, 
and that, since tlie time of tJfe piotis pilgrim, the monu¬ 
ments which were tlie objects of his care are liastening, 
like all earthly memorials, into ruin or decay. 
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‘|JMy readers will of course understand, that in em¬ 
bodying into one compressed narratiA^c many of the anec¬ 
dotes which 1 had the advantage of deriA^ing fr<9in OUl 
Mortality, 1 haA^e been far from adopting either his style, 
his oi^iiiions, or eA’cn his facts, so far as they ^appear 
to liaA^c been distorted by party prejudice I have 
endcaA’oured to correct or verify them from tlie most 
authentic sources of tradition, afforded by the repre¬ 
sentatives of either party. 

“On the ])art of the Presbyterians, T hav^e consulted 
such moorland farTiiers from the western districts, as, by 
the kindness of their landloi'ds, or otherwise, Jiave been 
able, during the lat(^general change of property, to r€;tain 
possession of tin*, grazings on Avhicli their grandsires fed 
their Hocks and herds. 1 must own, tlnat of late days, i 
have found this a limited source of information. I hav(‘, 
therefore, called in tim supj)lementary fiid of those . 
modest itinerants, Avhom the scrupulous civility of our 
ancestors denominated travelling merchants, but Avhom, 
of late, accommodating ourselves in this as in more 
m«aterial particulars, to the feelings and sentiments of 
our more Avealthy neighbours, we have learned to call 
packmen or pedlars. I’o country wea\'^(‘rs travelling in,, 
hopes to get i*id of their winter web, but more especially 
to tailors, wlio, from their sedentary profession, and the 
necessity, in our country, of (jx(n*cising it by temporary 
residence in tin* ffiinilicis })y whom they are cmploycwl, 
may be, considened as possessing a complete register of 
rural traditions, 1 have been indebted for many illustra¬ 
tions of the narrative's of Old Mortality, much in the taste 
anel spirit of the oi’iginal. 

“ 1 had more diHi<;ulty in Hiiding materials for correcting 
the tone of partiality whic-li evidently jAervaded those 
stores of traditional learning in order that I might be 
enabled to present an unbiassed picture of the manners 
of that unhaj)py period, and, at the same time, to do 
justices to the merits of J>oth parties. Dut I have been 
enabled to qualify thc! narratives^ of Old Mcfrtality and 
his Camc’ironian friends, \^y the reports of more than one 
descendant of ancient and honourable families, wlio, 
tliemselv(*s decayed into the liumble vale of life, yet look 
proudly back on the period when their ancestors fought 
and fell in behalf of the exiled house of Stewart. 1 may 
eA^en l^oast right reverend ’ authority on the same score ; 
for more than one nonjuring bishop, whose authority and 
income were upon as apostolical a scale as the greatest 
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abominator of Episcopacy could well de sire, have deigped, 
wliilti partaking of the Immhlc cheer of the Wallace Inn, 
to furiiish me with intprination corrective of the facts 
wliicii I lca.rned from others. There are also here and 
tJjere ft laird or two, who, thougli they shrug their 
shoulders,*profess no great shame in their fatliers having 
served in the persecuting squadrons of Earlshall and 
Claverhouse. From the gamekeepers of these gentlemen, 
an office tlie most apt of any other to hccomo nereditary 
in such families, 1 liave also contrived 1o collect muen 
valuable information. 

“ t'jxm tlie wiiole, 1 can hardly fear, that, M.t this time, 
in describing tlio opc*ratioii wliicli their opposite principles 
in oduced upon the good and bad nam of both pai'ties, I 
i;an*l)e suspecteil of nif^aniiig insult or injuslic.e to either. 
If recollection of former injuries, extra-loyalty, and con- 
^ tempt and hatred of theii- adversaries, produced rigour 
and tyranny in tlio one. pai-ty, it will hardly be denied on 
the other hand, that, if the zeal for God’s house did not 
eat up the conventichM's, it devoui-ed at least, to imitate 
the phrase of T)ryden, no small portion of their loyalty, 
sober sense, and good breeding. We may safely liope, 
,that the .souls of the ])?’avo and sincere on either side 
hav(i l<yig looked down with surprise and pity upon tin* 
ill-appreciated motive's which caused their mutual haired 
and hostility, while in this valkiy of darkness, blood, and 
t('ars. Peace to tlroir memory ! Let us tliiiik of tlunn as 
th(* .l»<u’oin<^ of oui only S<*otlish tragedy entreats her 
lord to think of htn dej)arted sire 

‘O rake not up tlio aslios of oiir fatliors! 

Iniplarulilo rfscnlnicnt was thoir crime, 

And has the expiation been.’ ” 


CllAPTEIl II. 


. Suninion mi hnndrod horsi, by br<*ak of day. 

To wait oui’ ulensuro at tlio castle pites. 

'Dotujfas. 

Under the reign of the hast Stcwai’ts, there wa.s an 
anxious wislitf)n tlu‘ pai’t of government to counteract, by 
every means in their jjower, the strict or puritanical 
spirit wliich had been the chief characteristic of the 
republican government, and to revive those feudal in¬ 
stitutions which united the vassal to the liege lord, and 
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boili to the crown. Frequent musters and assemblies of* 
tJie people, both for military exercise and for spoi*ts and 
pastimes, wen*e apjiointed by auth«fcrity. The interference, 
111 the latter case, was impolitic, to say tlic least; for, as 
usual on such occasions, the consciences whicli «^ere at 
iirst only scrupulous, became confirmed in theii opinions, 
instearl of giving way to the tenors of authority ; and 
the youth of both sexes, fo whom the pipe and tiibor in 
Fngland, or the b;ig])ipe in Scotland, would lia\e been in 
fhemselves an irresisi ibiii femptation, were enabled to set 
them at defiance, from tlie i>r(nid consciousness that tliey 
wen*, at the same, time, resisting an a,ct of council. To 
compe.l m(‘n to dance and be m(‘i ry liy authonty, has 
rarely snc(M*ed('d even on board of sl.ive'Slii])S, wli(‘re it. 
was foini(‘rly sometim(*s aff(*nij)ted by w;iy of inducing 
tlie wrctch(*d captives to agif.a.f,<‘ f lu'ir limlis and restore 
the circulation, during tin* few minub's flay w(‘r<? jier- 
mitt<*d to enjoy th(‘ fn‘sh air ujion deck Tin* rigour of 
the strict (-alvinists increased, in proportion to lliewishf'S 
of tlie go\ernment flint it sliould Ik* !*elax(Kl. A judaical 
obseri ance of tin* Sabbath -a. su]K'j‘cilious (rondemnatioii 
of all manly ]iastimes and liarmJi'ss n‘creations, as well 
as of tin* profajie, custom of jiroiniscuous dancing, that is, 
of men and women dancing iogeth(*r in the samo* party 
(for 1 believe tliey admitted that the oxi^rcise inignt be 
inoircnsiye if jiracti.sed by tlio parti<*s si'parat-e.Iy)—dis- 
tiiiguisliing those wJio imifessed a mon* than ordinary 
share of sanctity, they discouraged, as far as lay inTh(*ir 
power, (5Vi*n tJie anci(‘nt as they wen; 

termed, when the feudal array of the country w^as called 
out, and eacli cro^vn-^'ass;l] wa-s rc'ipiired to apjiear with 
such niusfc'r of men and armour as h(^ was bound t o make 
by liis fief, and tlja,t under bigli statutory penalties. 
The Ck)\ eua-nters wei(‘ the more jealous of those assem- 
lilies, as the lord lieufonants and sheriil's under wliom 
they were h(‘ld hnd instructions from the government to 
spare no ]>aiiis which might render them agreeable to tlie 
young men who were thus sumjuoned together, upon 
whom the military exeryusi* of the morning, and the 
sports which usually closed the evening, might naturally 
be supposed to Jiave a seductive effect. 

The preachers and proselytes of the inofie rigid iwes- 
byterians laboured, therefore, by caution, remonstrance, 
and a^uthoiity, to diminifiii the attendance upon these 
summonses, conscious that in doing so, they lessened not 
only the apparent, but tlie actual strength of the govern- 
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inont, by inii)ediiig tlio oxtciisiou of that^ rsprif. dr cx>r}ts 
wJiich sooTi unites young men who ai*e in the habit* of 
jneeting togotbei* for manly sport, oi* military ex(Mcise. 
M^liey, tiierefore, o\ert(!(l*t.lu*msc‘hes earnestly to prevent 
attendance on these occasions by tliose who could lind 
any possible excuse foi' abs(‘nct‘, and were es])ecially 
severe upon such of their hearers as jriere curiosity led to 
b<’ spectators, or ]ov(‘ of (‘xercise to be partakers, of the; 
array and the sports wdiich took ])lace. Such of the 
gentry as acceded to th(*se doctrines w(‘re ])ot always, how¬ 
ever, in a situation to be ruled by them. The conimands 
of the law were iiiipernti ve ; and the privy council, who 
administered the <*.\(*ciitive ])ower in Scotland, were 
severe in enforcing the statutory penalties agfiinst the 
(‘row n-vassals who did not a,pp(\-ir at the pt‘riodi(!al 
w^appen-sohavv. Tlu^ landholders woe compelled, there¬ 
fore, to send their sons, temants, and vassals to the 
reTKi(:>zvous, to the JiumlxM- of horses, men, and spears, af 
which they vv(‘re roted ; and it fi-equeiitly ha]q)em‘d, that 
iu)t\vithstanding the stiict charge of th(‘i]‘ elders, to 
r<‘turn as soon as th(‘ formal inspection was over, the 
young men-at-arms wo e unable to resist the temptation 
of sharing in the si)ort.s which succeeded the muster, or to 
"avoid listening to tlie prayers read in the ehin-ehes on 
these occasions, and t hus, in the opinion of their repining 
jiareiits, meddling wdth the aceurs(‘d thing which is an 
abominat ion in the sight of the Lord. 

Th% slniriff of tie*, county of Lanark w'as holding the 
wapnen-scliaw’ td' a wild district, called the I'jiper Ward 
of Clydesdale, ot» a haugh or levt‘l plain, iieai- to a royal 
borough, the name of which is no Avay oss('ntial to my 
story, on the morning of tin*, .'ith of IMay, ICT'J, when our 
narrative <iomm(*iict‘S. Wh(‘n tlu^ musters had b('en made 
and duly reported, the young m(*n, as was usual, w'en* to 
mix ill various sports, of W'hich the <*hi(*f was io shoot at 
the popinjay,’ an ancient game formerly jiractised with 
archery, }»ut at this p(‘riod wdth tire-arms. This was the 
figure of a bird, d(*ekcd with ])ai-ty-coloin’(*d fi'cthers, so 
as to resemlile a popirtjay or jiarrot. It was suspcuided 
to a polo, and serveJ for a marie, at wdiich tin* competi¬ 
tors dischai'ged tludr fusi'cs and carabines in rotation, at 


usually escorted in triumph to the most reputable clfiinge- 

> Note 1 Festival of the Popinjay. 
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hou^so in the neighbourliood, where the evening waw 
closed witli conviviality, conducted under his aiisj>ices, 
and, if lie wns able to sustain it, at liis expense. ^ 

It will, of course, be sui)])osed, that the ladies of the 
country assembled to witness this gallant strih, tliose 
<ixcented who lield the stricter tenets of j>uritanisiii, and 
would (liereforc lia>e deemed it criminal to allbrd coun¬ 
tenance to the profane gambols of tlie malignants. 
Landaus, barouches, or tilburies, tlanv were none in those 
simple days. The lord lieutenant of the county (a. person¬ 
age of ducal rank) alone pretended to the magnilieence of 
a wheel-carriage, a thing covered with taniislied gilding 
and sculi)ture, in shape like the vulgar picture of Noah’s 
ark, dragged by eight long-tailed Flanders mares,.bearing 
eight and si.x niffs/r/(st. Th(‘ insid(*s wer<^ tiieir 

graces in person, two maids f>f lionour, two cliildren, a 
chaplain stulied into a sort of lateral recess, forme’d by a 
projection at the tloov of the vehicle, and called, from 
its a])pearanee, th(j boot, and an equerry to his (Jraec 
ensconced in the corres]Mending convenience on tlie 
opixjsite sid('. A c(>ac;hmau and tlir(‘e ])ostillions, who 
wore short swords, and tie-wigs with three tails, hail 
blunderbus.ses slung behind them, and pistols at their 
saddle-bow, conducted the equijifige. On tlie foot-board, 
behind tliis moving mansion-liouse, stood, or rather hung, 
in triple tile, six lacqueys in ricli liveries, armed up to 
the teeth. The rest of the geiiti-y, men and women, old 
and young, were on horseback, followed by tlieir servants; 
but the company, for the reasons already assigned, was 
rather select than iiumiuous. 

Near to the enormous leatJieru vehicle whicli we have 
attemnted to describe, \ indicating her title to ]u’(‘cedeiice 
over the untitled gentry of the country, might be seen the 
sober jialfrey of Lady Margaret Ikdlendim, bearing the 
erect and primitive form of La,dy Margaret herself, 
decked in those widow’s weeds which the good lady had 
never laid aside, since the execution of Jier husband for 
liis adherence to IVIoiitrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only f;arthly care, the fair¬ 
haired Edith, Avho was * generally allowed to be the 
prettiest lass in the Ui>per Ward, appeared tieside her 
ii,ged relative, like Spring jilai^ed close to ^Vinter. Her 
black Spanish jennet, which she managed with much 
grace, her gay riding-dre's, and laced sid(;-sa.d(llo, had 
been anxiously prejiared to set her forth to the best 
ad\'antage. But the clustiu’ing profusion of ringlets, 
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wliicli, escaping from under her cjip, were only conftjied 
l)y a green ribbon from wantoning over her shoulders , 
her of features, soft*and feminine, yet not without a 
certain expression of playful archness, which redeemed 
tlieir sweetness from tlie chai-ge of insipidity, sometimes 
bi'ouglit agfainst hhtudeK and blmveyed beauties,—these 
attracted more admiration from Ihe western youtli than 
either the sideiidour of her cquijmients or the figure of 
her palfrey. 

Tlje attendance of these distinguislied ladies w'as rather 
infeiior to their ))irtli and fashion in those times, as it 
consisted only of two servants on horseback. The truth 
was, that the good old lady laid l)een obliged to make all 
her '^lomestic ser\ants tuiii out to comi^lete the quota 
which her t>arony ought to furnislj for tlie muster, and in 
winch she Avouhl not for the uniA^erse ha\e been found 


delieieni. The old steward, avIio, in stt;el eap and jaek-» 
boots, led fortli lit‘r array, had, as 1 k‘ said, sAveated blood 
and water, in his efforts to overcome the scruples and 
ev.-isions of tlie mooidand farmers, who ought to have 
fumishfMl men, horse, and harness, on tlu'si* occasions. 
At last, their dispute* canu' iH‘ar to an oiieii declaration of 
iiostilitics, the ine<’iis«*d e])iscopa]ian bestowing on the 
recusants tlie A\]ioh‘ thunders of the commination, and 
receiving from tlu*in, in return, the; d(*nuiiciations of a 
(’alvinistic excommunication. Wliat Avas to be done? 


Te> punisli the refractory temants Avould have been easy 
eiiougti. The pri\'y council would readily have imjiosed 
fines, and sent a woop nf horse to collect them. But this 
would liaA^e b<*(‘n calling the liuntsman and hounds into 
the garden to kill the hare. 


"‘For,” said Harrison to himself, “the carles leave little 
emeugh gear at oiiyrate^, and if 1 call in the r(*d-coats and 
take away Avhat little they IiaA'c, hoAV is my worshipful 
lady to got her rents paid at Caiulleiiias, Avliich is but 
a difficult matter to bring round eAcn in tlic best of 
times ? ” 

So he armed the foAvl^*!-, and fahjonei*, the footman, and 
tlie ploughman, at the home faian, with an old drunken 
caA\‘uiering but-ler, avIio had served Avith the late Sir 
Richard under Montrose, and stunned the family nightly 
with his cxplVffts at Kilsytlie and Tipiiermoor, and Avho 
was the only man in the jiarty that had the smallest zeal 
for the work in hand. In this ihanner, and liy recruiting 
one or two latitudinariaii poaclicrs and blaclc-jishers, Mr 
Harrison completed the quota of men which fed I to the 
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shar-9 of Lady Margarot Bellonden, as life-rontrix. of the 
barony of Tillietiulleui ;mi( 1 others. Ihit when the 
steward, on the inoriiing of the <»n'(Mitfnl day, liad mus¬ 
tered liisl)efore tht‘ iron gale of tlu'. tower, tJie 
mother of Cuddit* Headrigg the ploiigltman aj^Mjared, 
loaded witli the jack-boots, buir coat, and other accoutre¬ 
ments wlvich haf^ been issued foi tli tVn- the service of the 


day, and laid them before the steward; deinun*Iyassuring 
Jiirii, tliat ‘Sv'hctlier it. were the e<>lic, or a qualm of con¬ 
science, she could not tiik ui)on hei' to decide, but sure it 
was, Ouddie Jiad hvx'ii in s;iir straits a’ night, and she 
couldna say he was miickh* better this morning. The 
huger of Heaven,” she said, “was in it, and lier bairn 
should gang on nae sic errands.” trains, penalties, and 
tlirea.ts of dismission, w ere denouncc'd in vain ; theniother 
was obstinates, and Ckidelie, who uiidejrvveiit a domiciliary 
j isitatioii for the j^nrjnse of verifying his states ejf body, 
could, or w’^f)uld, answ'er only by deep groans. Mause*, 
w'he) had been an aimiemt domestie in the family, was a 
sort of favourite with Lady Abi rgaret, and presuiueid 
accordingly. Lady Margaret, had h(*rself sesi forth, and 
her authority could not be ai)peale(l to. In this dileuima, 
the pmd genius of the old butler suggest.e‘d an e\\pe*die,Jit., 
“fie had seen inouy a braw callant, far less th^f-ii Ciuse' 
(Tibbie, fight brawdy undesi* ]\rontrose. What for no tak 
(»use Gibbie ? ’’ 


Tliis was a half-wotte*d lari, of vesry small stature, wdio 
had a kind of charge* of tlie poultry unde’i- the old Jien- 
wife ; for in a Scottish famiJy of that elay the*r(; w'as a 
wonderful substitut ion of labour. This urchin being semt 
for from the stubble-lield, was liastily nmffle*d in tlie bulf 
coat, and girded rather to tlian ?nifh tlie sword of a full- 
grown man, his little legs plunged into jack-boots, and a 
steel ca]) put upon his head, wdiich st*emod, fre.nn its si/.e, 
as if it had been intendenl to t*xtinguish him. Thus 
accoutered, he was hoisted, at Jiis own earnest request, 
upon the quietest horse*, of tlui ])aity ; and, prompted and 
supported by old (Tudyill the butler, as his front tile, lie 
passed muster toh*rably ^mo^^gh ; tlie sheriff*not cai iug to 
e*x.aniine too closely the recruits of so well-affected a 
person as Lady Margaret Ijelleiideii. 

To the above cause it was owdiig that- the personal 
retinue of Lady Afargarot, on tin's eventful day, aniountod 
only to two lacquej’s, w'itli wliich diminislied train she 
would, on any otluir occasion, have been nnuth ashamed 
to appear in public. But, for the cause of royalty, sin* 
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was ready at any time to have made the most ■uni‘c^se.'’ved 
l)ersonal saciitiees. Six’ had lost her husband and two 
l)roiuising sons in the qivil wars of that unliappy period ; 
l)Ut slie liad reec’ived her reward, for, on his route through 
the west of Scotland ijo meet Oromwedl in the unfortunate 


field of Worcester, Chai les the Second had airtually break¬ 
fasted at the Tower of 'Pillietudlein ; an incident which 
formed, from that moment, an impoi’tant era. in tlie life of 
l^ady Marga.ret, who seldom afterwards partook of that 
meal, either at honu’ or abroad, without detailing the wdiole 
circumstances of the royal visit, not forgetting the salu¬ 
tation whicli Jiis majesty conferred on each side of her 
face, though she sometimes omitted to notice that he 
Iw^stowed tlie same favour on two buxom serving-wenches 


who appeared at her back, ele.vated foi’ the day into the 
capacity of waiting gentle women. 

Tlieso instances of royal favour were decisive; ami if 
Lady Margaret had nol been acontii’ined royalist already, 
from sense of liigli birth, influciu’e of education, ami 
•hatred to the oppo.site party, through whom she had 
sutlen’d su(;h domestic calamity, the having given a bn’ak- 
fast to majc’sty, and rc’ceived the royal salute in return, 
wer(' honours enough of themselves to unite liei* <‘\- 
clusivoly to the foi-tunes of the Stewai’ts. These were 
now, in all ai)pearanee, triumphant; but Lady Mai-garet's 
z(‘al had adherc’d to them through the woi’st of times, aiul 
was ready to sustain th<‘ same severities of fortune shoukl 
theit* S(?ale once more kick the beam. At jmeseiit she 
enjoyed, in fidl ex unit, the military display of tlie force 
whi(‘ii stood ready to support tiu* crown, and stilled, as 
well as she eonld, the mortilication she felt at the un¬ 


worthy (h’sertion of her cnvii retainers. 

^laiiy civilithrs i)ass(’d between her ladyship and the 
representatives of sundry ancient loyal families who were 
upon the groumi, by Avhom she ^vash<‘ld in Iiigh reverence ; 
and not. a. young man of rank ))assed by them in tlie 
eourse of tlie muster, but he carried his body more erect 
in tlie. saddle, and thi^’W his horsc’ upon its haunches, to 
display his own hnrsc’inansl'iji .and the iierfeet bitting of 
liis stood to the best aiLantage in th<’ (‘yes of Miss Edith 
B(*llenden. But I lx* young eavaliers, distinguished by 
high descent' and umloubt('d loyalty, a,tti*actt‘d no more* 
attention from Edith than llx‘ laws of courtesy 


Iieremptorily d(3mand(?d ; and she fumed an indifleroul 
ear to tlx* conipUments wdth which she was addressed, 
most of w'hx’h weie litth? the w'orse for the woai*, though 
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Ijorr-owed for tljc nonce from the laborious and long- 
winded romances of Calprenedc and Scuderi, the mirrors 
in wdiich the youtli of that age delighted to dressFtfiein- 
selves, ere Folly liad thrown lier ballast overboard, and 
cut down her vessels of the first-rate, such as the rcftnances 
of Cyrus, Cleopatra, and others, into small cra^^, drawing 
as little water, or, to speak more plainly, consuming as 
little time as the little eocklxiat in wdiich the gentle 
reader has deigned to embark. It w’as, howeA’er, the 
decree of fate that Miss Belleiiden should not continue to 
evince the same equanimity till the conclusion of the 
day. 


CHAPTER ILL 


Horseman and horse confess'd the bitter pang. 

And arms and wnnior fell with heavy clang. 

■Pleamrvs of Ilopt^. 


When the military evolutions had been gone through 
tolerably well, allowing for tlie awkwardness of men and « 
of honses, a loud shout announced that the competifoi's 
were about to stf'i) forth for the game of the poiunjay 
already described. Tlie mast, or pole, having a yard 
extended across it, from wliich tlie mark w^as displayed, 
was raised amid the acclamations the assembly *, and 
even those wlio liad ey^ed tJic evolutions of the feudal 
militia with a sort of malignant and sarcastic sneer, from 
disinclination to the royal cause in which they wci'C 
professedly embodied, ctould not refrain from taking 
considerable interest in the strife which was nowr 
approaching. They crowded towards the goal, and 
criticised the apj^earance of each competitor, as they 
advanced in succession, discharged tlieir pieces at the 
mark, and had their good or bad address rewarded by tlie 
laughter dr applause of the spectators. But when a 
slender young man, dressf-^d vfitli great simplicity, yet not 
without a certain air of pretension to elegance and 
gentility, approacdied the sh'ition with his fusee in his 
hand, his dark-gi’cen cloak thrown back over his shoulder, 
his laced rufi* and feathered cap indicating a superior 
rank to the vulgar, there was a murmur of interest among 
the spectators, whether altogether favourable to the 
young adventurer, it was difficult to discover. 
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*‘Ewhow, sirs, to see liis fatlier’s son at the like o’ thae 
fearless follies! ” was the ejaculation of tlie elder and 
mom rigid puritans, wiiosc curiosity had so far overcome 
their bigotry a.s to bi’ing them to the jday-ground. But 
tlic generality viewed tlie strife less morosely, and were 
contented*to wish success to the son of a deceased pres- 
bytcrian leader, without strictly examining the propriety 
oi: his being a competitor for the prize. 

Their wishes were gratilied. At the first discharge of 
his piece tlie green ad\'enturer struck the po])injay. being 
the first palpable hit of the day, though sevtn'al balls had 
passcnl very near the mark. A loud shout of applause 
ensued. But the success was not decisive, it being neces¬ 
sary that c^ach who followed should have liis chance, and 
that those who succeeded in hitting the mark, should 
renew the strife among themsehes, till one displayed a 
decided supc'riority ovei* the others. Two only of tliojftc 
who followed in order succeeded in hitting the popinjay. 
The first was a young luan of low rank, heavily built, and 
who kept his face inufllled in his gre-y cloak ; the second 
a gallant young cavalier, remarkable for a handsome 
exterior, sedulously decorated for the day. He had been 
since the muster in close attendance on Lady Margaret 
and Mi ss Bellendeii, and had left them with an air of 
indili'erence, when Lady Maign-it^t Iiad asked whether 
there was no young man of family and loyal jmnciples 
who would dispute the prize with the two lads who had 
l)eeif sm^cossful. In halt* a minute, young Lord lilvandalc 
threv' himself from his lioisc, borrowed a gun from a 
servant, and, as we ha^'c already noticed, hit the mark. 
Great avus the interest excited by the renewal of the 
cfmtest l>etwoen tlie thi*ee candidates who had been 
hitherto successful. The state eipiipage of the Duke was, 
with some difficulty, put in motion, and approached more 
near to tlie sctuie of action. The riders, both male and 
teunalo, turned their horses’ hefids in the same direction, 
and all eyes were lient upon the issue of the trial of skill. 

It was the etiqucUi* in the second contest, that the 
competitors should take their turn of firing after drawing 
lots. The first fell upon the young plebeian, who, as he 
took his stand, ha If-uncloaked his rustic countenance, 
and said to tne gallant in green, “ Ye see, Mr Henry, if it 
were ony other day, I <;ould liae wished to miss for your 
sake; but Jenny Dennison is looknig at us, sac I maun 
do my best.” 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the mark 
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so woarly, that tlit; i>en(lulous object at which it was 
directed was seen to sliixer. Still, Jiowever, lie had not 
hit it, and, with a dowjicast look, he withdrew himself 
from further competition, and hastened to disaiipear 
fi’om thfi assembly, as if fearful of being recognised. Tli(‘ 
green clinssrur next advanced, and his ball a w:>cond tiiiit* 
struck the popinjay. All shouted ; and from the out¬ 
skirts of the assembly arose a cry of, “The good old cause 
for ever! ” 

While the? dignitarie?s bent their brow^s at these exult¬ 
ing shouts of the disaifected, the young Jjord Evandale 
advanced again to the hazard, and ag.iin was siu;oessful. 
The shouts ajid congratulations of the weli-aHected anil 
aristocratical jiart of the audicmce attended his suc^cess, 
but still a subsequent trial of skill remained. 

The gi’een marksman, as if determined to bring tin? 
iiirair to a decision, took his hors(* from a jierson who iield 
liim, liaving previously looked carefully to lh(? security of 
his girtlis and the iittiiig of his saddle, \aulted on In’s 
back, and motioning with his hand for the bystanders to 
make way, set spurs, p.-issed the plac(‘ from which he w^as 
to tire at a gallop, and, as ho pass(?d, threw up the reins, 
turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged his carabine,* 
and brought down the iK)pinjay. Jjoril l^vandale imi¬ 
tated his example, although many around him said it w as 
an innovation on the c*siablishecl i)j*actioe, which lie was 
not obliged to follow'. But his skill w'as not so perfect, or 
his liorse was not so well trained. Tlie animal sw^erved 
at the inonif?nt liis master iired, and the ball missed the 
popinjay. Those who Jiad been sui’prised by tlie address 
of the green marksman w^ere now equally pleased liy his 
ooui'tesy. He disclaimed all merit fiom the last shot, 
and proiiosed to his antagonist tliat it should not be 
counted as a hit, and that tliey should renew^ the contest 
on foot. 

“I would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as well 
bitted, amj, probably, as w'ell broken to the exercise, as 
yours,'’ said tlie young Lord, addressing his atitiigonist. 

“Will you do me the ^honiour to use 1dm for the next 
trial, on condition you will lend mo yours?” said the 
young gentl(*man. 

Lord Evandak? w^as ashamed to fi^oept tins courtesy, as 
conscious how much it would diminish the value of 
victory; and yet, unable to suppress his wdsh to redeetn 
his reputation as a marksman, ho added, “that although 
he renounced all pretensions to the lioiiour of ilu? day, ’ 
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(which he said somewhat scornfully,) “yet, if the viVXor 
liad Jio pai'ticulaf objection, he M'oultl willingly embrace 
Jiis 4)l51iging offer, and*change liorses with iiim, for the 
pur])ose of trying a shot for love.” 

As h^ sai<l so, looked boldly towards Miss Belleiiden, 
and tradivSon says, that the eyes of th(5 young livaiKciiy 
travelled, though more covertly, in the same direction. 
The young Lord’s last, trial was as unsuccessful as tlie 
former, and it was with difficulty that he preser\'ed the 
tone of scornful indiflerence whicli he had liitJierto 


assumed. But, conscious of the ridicule which attaches 
itself to the re.sentment of a losing iJarty, ho retunied to 
his antagonist the horse on which he had made his last 
unsucct*.s.sful attempt, and r<'C(*ived back his own ; giving, 
at- the same tinn*, thanks to his competitor, who, he said, 
had 1 ’e-establisiH‘d his fa\ ourit(‘. horse in his good opinion, 
for he had been in great dangci* of transfe?*nng to tbv^ 
poor nag the blame of an inferiority, w’hicJi evexy one, as 
well as himself, must now be satistied ivniainod with the 
I’ider. Having made tliis speech in a tone in which 
mortitication assnmed tlie veil of indifference, he mounted 
his horse and roile off the ^I’ound. 

As is the usual w'ay ot the world, the aj^plause and 
attention even of those whose wislies Jiad favoured Lord 


J’lvamlale, were, uixon his decisive discomfiture, ti’ansfeiTed 
to his triumphant rival. 

“Who isMic? what is his name?” laii from mouth to 
mou^i'among the g<*iitxy who were present, to fe>v of 
wliom lie was jieisonally knowji. His style and title 
having soon transpired, and being within thxit class w'hom 
a great man might notice without derogation, four of 
the, Duke’s friends, with the obedient stai’t which poor 
Mah'olio ascribes to his imaginary retinue, made out to 
lead the victor to his presence. As they conducted him 
in triumph thi’ough the crowd of spectator.s, and stunned 
him at the same time with their compliments on his 
success, he chanced to pass, or x’athei- to be led, imnicdiattdy 
in front of Lady Max'gftret and hei* grand-danghtei*. Tlie 
Captain of the popinjay and Miss Bellenden coloured 
like crimson, as the latter retuxaied, with embarrassed 
courtesy, the low inclination which the victor made, even 
to the saddle-bow', in passing her. 

“Do you know that young persepi?” said Lady Mar- 

gai’iit.. 

“ J—T—have seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, and— and 
els(‘whei'(‘occasionally,” stammered Miss Edith Belltuulen. 
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hciir tlieni sa-y around me,” said Lady Margaret, 

“ that the young spark is the nephew of old Milnwood.” 

“The son of tlio late Colonel Morton of Milnwood^ who 
commanded a regiment of horse with great tourage at 
Dunbai* and Inverkeithing,” said a gentleman \fho sate 
on horseback besides Lady lilargaret. » 

“ Ay, and wdio, before that, fought for the Covenanters 
both at Marston-Moor and Pluliphaugh,” said Lady Mar¬ 
garet, sighing as she pronounced the last fatal words, 
which lier liusband's death gave her such sad reason to 
remember. 

“ Your ladyship’s memory is just,” sjiid the gentleman, 
smiling, “but it were* well all that were forgot liow ” 

“i/c ought to remember it, Gilbertscleugh,” retunwid 
Lady Maj’garet, “and dispense with intruding himself 
into the company of tliose to whom his name must bring 
•uiipleasing recollections.” 

“You forget, my dear lady,” said her iiomenclator, 
“that the young gentleman comes here to discharge suit 
and service in name of liis uncle. I would every estate in 
the country sent out as pretty a fellow.” 

“His uncle, as well as his umquliile' father, is a round- 
head, 1 presuim^,” said Lady Margaret. • 

“ He IS an old miser,” said Cilbertscleugli, “with whom 
a broad piece would at any lime weigh down political 
opinions, and, therefore, although i)robably somewhat 
against the grain, he sends tlie young gentleman to attend 
the muster to save pecuniary pains and penaltidfe. As 
for the I'est, T suppose tlie youngster is iiappy enough to 
escape lierc for a day from the dulne-ss of the old house at 
Milnwood, whe?*e he sees nobody but his hypochondriac 
uncle and the favourite housekeeper.” 

“ Do you know' Jiow many men and horse the lands of 
JNtilnw'ood are rated at If ” said the old hidy, continuing 
her enquiry. 

“Two liorsemen with complete harness,” answered 
Gilbertscleugh. 

“Our land,” said Lady Margavet, drawing herself up 
with dignity, “has always furnished to the mu.ster eight 
men, cousin Gilbertscleugh, and often a voluntary aid of 
thiice the number. 1 remember his .sacred Majesty King 
Charles, when he took his disjuiie at Tiltietudleni, was 

particular in enquiring”- 

“ 1 see the Duke’s carriage in motion,” siiid Gilberts- 
clough, partaking at the moment an alarm common to all 

^ Late. 
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Lady Margaret’s friends, wlien she touched upon^ the 
topic of the royal visit at the family mansion,—“I sec the 
Duke’s carriage in motmii; 1 presume your ladyship will 
take you»* right of rank in leaving the held. May T be 

} permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss Bellendeii 
loine?—l^rties of tlie wild whigs iiave been abroad, and 
are said to insult and disarm the well-afFected wlio travel 
in small numbers.” 

“We thank you, cousin (jlilbcrt.scleugh,” said Lady 
Margaret; “ but as we shall iiave the escort of my own 
people, I trust we have less need than others to b.j 
troublesome to our friends. Will you have the goodness 
to order Harrison to biiiig up our peojjle somewhat more 
briskly; he rides them towards us as if he were leading 
a filneral procession.” 

The gentleman in attendance communicated his lady’s 
orders to the trusty steward. • 

Honest Harrison had his own reasons for doubting the 
prudence of this command ; but, once issued and received, 
there was a necessity for obeying it. He set off, therefore, 
at a hand'galloj), followed by the butler, in such a military 
attitude as became one* who had served under Montrosii, 
^and with a look of deliancc, rendered sterner and fiercer 
by the inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, which ho had 
snatched a moment to bolt to the king’s health, and 
confusion to the Covenant, during the intervals of 
milit^iry duty. Unhappily this potent refreshment 
wiped away from the tablets of his memory the necessity 
of paying some att^cution to the distresses and difficulties 
of his rear-tile, Goose Gibbie, No sooner had the horses 
struck a canter, than Gibbie’s jack-boots, which the poor 
boy's legs were incapable of steadying, began to play 
alternately against the hoi'se's Hanks, and, being armed 
with long-rowelled spurs, overcame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced and plunged, wdiile poor Gibbie’s 
entreaties for aid never readied the ears of the too heedless 
butler, being drowned partly in the concave of the steel 
cap in which his head^was immersed, and partly in the 
martial tune of the Giillant Gr;emcs, which Mr Gudyill 
whistled with all his power of lungs. 

The upshot was, that the steed speedily took the matter 
into his own I'haiids, and having gambolled hither and 
thither to the gren.t amus(uneiit of all spectators, set off 
at full speed towards the huge fiTmily-coach already 
de.scribed. Gibbie’s ifike, escaping from its sling, had 
fallen to a level direction across his hands, wdiich, i grieve 
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to ; .ay, were seeking dishonourable safety in as strong a 
grasj) of tlie mane as their muscles could niaitagc. His 
casque, too, had sli))ped completely over his facc, sq that 
he saw as little in front as he did in rear. Hdeecl if lie 
could, it would luue availed him little in the circum¬ 
stances ; for his hoi'se, as if in league with the disatrected, 
ran full tilt towards tlie solemn equipage of the Duke, 
whicli the projecting !an<*e threatened to perforate from 
wiiulow to window, at the i-isk of transfixing as man>j in 
its passage as the celebrated thrust of Orlando, wJiich, 
according to the Italian epic poet, broached as many 
Moors as a Frenchman spits frogs. 

On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, a 
panic shout of mingled terror and wrath was set qp by 
Hie whole cquipagf‘, insides and outsides, at once, which 
had the happy etlect of averting tlie threatened misfortune. 
The capricious liorse of Goosi; Gibbio was tm'ritied by tli<" 
noise, and stumbling as he turned sliort/ round, kicked 
and plunged violently as soon as lu^ reeov(‘i <‘d. The jack 
boots, tlie original cause of the disasti'i*, maintaining the 
reputation they liad accpiii'ed when worn hy better 
cavaliers, answ(*red every jiluuge by a fresh prick of the 
spurs, and, by tlieir ])on(lerous weight, kejit their place, 
in the stirrujis. Not so Goose Gilibie, wlio was fairly 
s])urned out of those wichi and ponderous greaves, and 
jirecipitated over tlie horse’s head, to the infinites 
amusement of all tht‘ spectato»‘S. His lance and lielmet 
had forsaken him in liis fall, and, foi* tin* compleLion of 
Ins disgrace. Lady Alargai-t^t IJellenden, not perfectly 
aware that it was one of lier warriors who was furnishing 
so much entertainment, caim* up in time to see her 
diminutive m.'ui-at-aTinssti ippedof his lion’s hide,—of the 
bufl-coat-, that is, in whicli lie was mufiied. 

As she liad not been rmwlo acquainted wdth this 
metamorphosis, and could not even guess its cause, her 
surpiise and resentimuif were e.xtrmne, nor were they 
much modified by tlie excuses and explanations of her 
steward and butler. She made a Jiasty retn'.at hom(‘ward, 
extremely indignant, at. the sliouts and laughti'r of th(' 
comjiany, and much disposed to vei’t Ikt displeasure on 
the refractory agriculturist whose jilaci' Goose Gibbie hail 
so unhappily supplied. Th(* gns'iter ]»artv nf the gentry 
now dis)>ers<‘il, tlie whimsical misfortuiie, which liad 
hefalleii the gens “I’armerie of 'I'illii'tudlein furnishing 
thern witJi hugr* mitertaJnment on their road homeward. 
The horsemen also, in little })art.i(*s, as tlK‘ir road lay 
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logt'tiier, diverged froiTi the place of vcndi'/voiiR, cxccpfhig 
such as, having tried their dexterity at the popinjay, were, 
l>y ancient custom, obiig<*d to partake of a grace-cup 
with their captain before their departure. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At fairs l»o jilayM hcfiuf the apeurmen, 

And KJtiJy in ilieir genv tlnin, 

Stffl bonnets, pikes, Jind swords shone clear then 

As oTiv bi'iid; 

Now wha sail play Iwfoie sic w'eir men. 

Since IJ.ihlne’s dead! 

l^i'n/tf on Jhtbbie Simpson. 


Tiie cavalciide ot liorseiiien on tlieir road to the little 
borough-town wtux* pr(‘ceded Ity Mitd Plane, the town^ 
piper, mounted on his white galloway, tirmed with his 
dirk and broatlsword, and bt'tiring a, chtinter stretiming 
with as many ribbons as would deck out six country 
belles for a fair or ]>refiehing. Niel, ;i clean, tight,,well 
timlx'red, long-winded fellow, had gained th<; official sitn- 

piition of town-piper of - by his merit, with all tin* 

emoluments thereof; mimcly, the T’ipers Croft, as it is 
still calk'd, ti field of about an acre in extent, live mei'ks, 
and a new' livery coat of the town’s colours,,yearly ; some 
liopos of a dollar upon tlie day of the election of inagis- 
tratesf, providing the provost \vere able and willing to 
aUbrd sucfi a gra^ui\y ; and the privilege of paying, at all 
the respectiible houses in the neighbourhood, an annual 
visit at spring-time, to rejoice tlieir hearts with his music, 
to comfort his own with tlieir ale and brandy, and to beg 
iVoiii each a modicum of se(*d-corn. 

In ad(iitioii to tliese inestimable advantages, Niels per¬ 
sonal, or professional, acconipHshmcnts w'on the heart of 
a jolly widow, wlio then kept the principal change-house 
in the borougli. Tier former husbainf having been a 
strict Presbyterian, of^sucJi note tJiat he usually went 
among his sect by tlie name of Caius the publican, many 
of the more rigid w^ero scandalized by the profession of 
tlie successor whom Ids relict hatl chosen for a second 
helpmate. A- the (or brewing) of the How'ft' i‘e- 

tainod, nevertheless, its unrivalled reputation, most of 
the old customers continued to'give tt a preference. The 
character of the new landlord, indeed, was of tliat accom¬ 
modating kind, which enabled him, by close attention to 
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tlio to keep his little vessel pi’etty steady amid tlie 

contending tides of faction. He ^v^ls a fyood-humoured, 
shrewd, sellish sort of fellow, indifferent alike to the dis¬ 
putes about church and state, and only a»>\iousrbo secure 
the good-will of customers of every description. But his 
character, as well as the state of the country, will be best 
understood by giving the reader an account of the in¬ 
structions which he issued to his daughtei', a girl about 
eighteen, whoiit he was initiating in those cares which had 
been faithfully discharged by his wife, until about six 
months before our atory eommences, wlien the honest 
woman had been carried to the kirkyard. 

“Jenny,” said Niel Blane, as the girl assisted to disen¬ 
cumber him of his bagpipes, “this is the first day that ye 
are to take the place of your worthy mothei* in attending 
to the public : a douce woman she was, civil to the custo¬ 
mers, and had a good name wi’ Whig and Pory, baith up 
the street and down the street. It will be hard for you ■ 
to till her place;, especially on sic a tlirang day as this ' ‘ 
but Heaven’s wdll maun be obeyed.—Jt;nny, whatever 
jSIihiwood ca’s for, be sure he maun liae’t, for he’s th(; 
Captain o’ the Poj)injay, and auld customs maun ]>e sup- 

} >oi‘ted ; if ho canna pay the lavving ^ hirnsell, as 1 ken • 
ie‘s keepit unco short, by the head. I’ll find a way to 
shame it out o’ liis uncle.—The cur.-jAc* is playing at dice, 
wi’ C^ornet Grahamc. Be eident - and civil id the.in baith 
—clergy and captains t-an gie un unco deal o’ fn.sh'‘ in thaf‘ 
times, where they take an ill-will,---The dragoons \vltll be 
crying for ale, and they wunna w’ant it, and maunna want 
it—they are unruly chields, but they pay ane some gate 
orotJier, 1 gat the humle-cow,”* that’s the best in tlie byre, 
frae black Prank Inglis and Sergeant Bothwell, for ten 
pund Scots, and they drank out the price at ae down- 
sitti ng.” 

“ But, father,” interrupted Jenny, “'they say the twa 
reiving loonsdrave the cow frae the gudewife o’ Bell's- 
moor, just because she gacd to liear a ffeld-prcaching ae 
Sabbath afternoon.” , 

“ Whisht! VO silly tawpie,”»® said her father, “we have 
naething to do how tliey come by the bestial they still-- 
be that atween them and tlieir corivsciences.—Aweef~Tak<j 
Aotice, Jenny, of that dour, stour-looking ^ c*t.rle that sits 
by the cheek o’ the ingle,® and turns his back on a’ men. 
He looks like ane o’” tlie liill-folk, for I saw him start a 

’ Reekonlng. * Attentive. Annoyance. •* IFannlesai cow, 

» Tfiievlnff rascals. * Fo<*l. " Sulky, stern lookin/;. " I''iresJ<lc. 
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wpo* wlien lie saw the red-coats, and I jalouse® he wad 
hae liked to hae ridden by, but his horse (it’s a gude 
gelding) was ower sair travailed ; he behoved to stop 
whether hcj^, wad or no. ^(‘rvo him cannily,'^ .Icnny, and 
wi’ littl^ din, and dinna bring the sodgers on him by 
speering^ qpy questions at him ; but let na him hae a 
room to iiirnsell, they wad say we were hiding him—Foi* 
yoursell, Jenny, ye’ll be civil lo a.’ the folk, and take riae 
need o’ ony nonsense and daffing-' tlie young lads may say 
t’ye. Folk in the hostler line maun put up wi’ muckle. 
Vour mither, rest her saul, could pit up wi’ a.s muckle 
as maist women- but all' hands is fair play : and if ony 
body bo uncivil ye may gie me a <,Ty-—Aweel,”" when the 
malt begins to get aboon the meal, they’ll begin to speak 
about government in kirk and state, and tlien, Jenny, 
they are like to quarrel—let them be doing—anger’s a 
drouthy '* passion, and the inair they dispute?, the mair ale 
they’ll drink ; but ye were best serve them wi’apint o’* 
tlie sma’ browsV it will heat them less, and they’ll never 
ken the difference.” 

“ Tiut, father,” said Jenny, “ if they come to lounder ® ilk 
■ itJier, as they did last time, suldna I ciy on you ? ” 

“ At no hand, Jenny; the redder ^ gets aye the warst 
nek in tlie fray. If the sodgers draw their swords, ye’ll 
cry on the corporal and the guard. Tf Ihe country folk 
tak the tangs and poker, yell cry on the bailie and town- 
officers. Hut in nae event cry on me, for T am wearied wi’ 
doudliagthe bag o’ wind a’ dny, and I am gauri to eat 
my dinner q^uietly in the spence.^^—And, now I think on't, 
the Laird ot Lickitup (that's him that was the laiid) was 
speering for sma drink and a saut herring—gie him a pu’ 
be the sleeve, and round into Jiis lug*-1 wad be Vilithe o’ 
his company to dine wi' me ; he was a gudo customer 
anes in a day, and w^ants naething but means to be agude 
ane again—he likes drink as weei iis e’er he did. And if 
ye ken ony puirbody o’ our acquaintance that'sblate***for 
want o’ siller, and has far to gang hame, ye noedna stick 
to gie them a waught*'’ o’ drink and a bannock—we ll ne'er 
rniss’t, and it looks crcdftiible in a house like ours. And 
now, hinny, gang awa’, and serve tlie folk, but first bring 
me niy dinner, and twa chappins o’ yill and the mutch- 
kin stoiip o’ brundy.” 

Having thus devolved his whole cares on Jenny as 

’ Little. 2 Suspect. s Carefully. * Asking. * Giddy talk. 

“Thirsty. Breuinjf. ** Strike. * Petiee maker. ^''Dandling. 

** Inner apartment. >* Ear. ‘‘a Backward. qunflF. if- Quarts.' 
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imijie nnnist<*r, Ni<4 ;nul tht- vi-devant laird, once 

liis patron, but now glful to be his tr(*nclier-compauioii, 
sate down to (‘njoy tlieins(4ve.s for llie remainder of the 
(’vening, r(‘mot<’ from tlie, bustle (if th(^ jniblic, j’ooin. 

All in Jcainy's department was in full activity. The 
knights of the popinjay received and requited the 
hospitable entertaimnent of tlieir captain, who* though he 
spared the cup himself, took care it sliould go round with 
due celerity among the rest, who iniglit not liave otlier- 
wise deemed themselves liandsomely treated. Tlieir 
numbers melted away by degrees, and were at length 
diminished to four or live, who began to talk of breaking 
up tlieir party. At anotiier table, at some distance, sat 
two of the dragoons, whom Niel llhiiie h;id mentioned, a 
serg(wit and a jiiivate in the celebi*ated .Tohn Oral.ami? 
of Olaverliouse’s regiment of Lihi-duards. Even the non¬ 
commissioned officers and pi-ivates in those corps w(‘re 
’hot consid(‘red as ordinary merc('iiaries, but ratimr 
approacJied to the rank of tin* French mousquetairos, 
luung regarded in the light of cadf‘ts, who p(^rfonn(*d 
the duties of rank-and-tile with the prospect of obtaining 
commissions in case of distinguishing themselves. 

Many young ni(*n of good faniilics were to be found in 
llie laiiks, a circumstaiice which added to the pride ancf 
self-consoqucnce of these troops. A remarkable instance 
of this occurred in the person of the non-commissioned 
officer in question. Tlis n ril name was Francis Stewart, 
but he was universally linown hy the appellation of.Both- 
well, being lineally (U*seended from tlic last earl of tliat 
name ; not the infamous lover of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary, but Francis Stew,art, Earl of Bothwell, whose 
turlmlence and repeated eonspiracios embarrassed the 
early part of James Sixth’s reign, and who at lengtli died 
in exile in great poverty. Tin*, son of tliis Earl had sued 
to Charles I. for the restitution of part of his fathc3r’s 
forfeited estates, but the gr.asp of tno nobles to whom 
they Iiad been allotted was too tenacious to be unclenchcal. 
The breaking out of the civil wars utterly ruined him, by 
intercepting a small pension wliich Charles T. had allowed 
liinij and he died in trie fttmost indigence. His son, Jifter 
liaving served as a soldier abroad and in BritJiin, and 
passed tlirougli several \icissitudcs of fortune, was fain 
to content himself with tin* situation of a non-com¬ 
missioned offic(*r ii» the. Tiife-Guards, although lineally 
descended from tlic royal family, the fatlier of the for- 
f(pted Earl of Bothwell having heeu a natural son of 
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James VL* Great personal sti (‘ngUi, ami dexterity in the 
ns(* of his arms, as well as tlie reTii.-irkable cireumsbinces 
of lii|i descent, had weeommended this man to the 
attention f-f Ids oHiecrs. Jlut lie partook in a great degree 
of tlie }i<,*entiousness and oppressive dis])osition, which 
the habit oe acting as iig(‘nis for government in levying 

i - _ . J.* ^ .. ^1 4 1 . r-m fa ^ vrt f 1 V fm 


fines, (wacting iVee quartei'S, and oiherwdst*. oppressing 
tlie Presbyterian recusants, li;ul rcnidered too generiu 


among these soldiers. They were so mneh accustoined to 
sm?li missions, that they conceived th(*mselves at liberty 
to commit all manner of license with impeidty, as if 
totally exem])ted from all la.w and avithority, excepting 
t h(‘command of theii- ollicers. On such occasions Both- 


well ,was usually tlie nicest forward. 

It is probable that Botlnvidl and his companions ^vould 
not so long have rcMiiained quiet, but for respect to the 
])reseMce of their Cornet, who commanded the small party* 
quartered in the borough, and who was engaged in a 
game at dic(* with tlie eurnte of the place, liut both of 
these biing suddtmly enlh’d from their amusement to 
speak with the chief magistrate upon some urgent 
business, Bolhwell was not long of evincing his contempt 
4*or the rest of the company. 

“Is it not a strange thing, Halliday,’’ he said to his 
comrade, “to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here 
this whole evening, without having di'aiik the king’s 
lic^alth ? ” 


“ Tliey have drank the king's health,” said 
“I heard that crecii kail-worm “ of a lad 


Halliday. 
name his 


males* v’s health ” 

“Did he?” said Bothwell. “Then, Tom, wee’ll havefliem 
drink tlie Archbishop of St Andrew’s health, and do it on 
their knees bio.” 


“So we will, by G--," said TTalliday ; “and he that re¬ 
fuses it, w’c'll hav't* him to the guard-house, and teach him 
to ride tlu* colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of 
carabines at each foot to keep him steady.” 

“Bight, Tom,” continued Botlnvell : “and, to do all 
tilings in order, I'll begin vvit^i that sulky blue-bonnet in 
the ingle-nook.” 

tie rose accordingly, and taking his shcatlied broad¬ 
sword undiM- his arm* to support tlie insolence which he 
meditated, })laced liimself in front of the stranger noticed 
by Niel Jilano, in his admonitions to his daughter, as 


Sre N(iU: 2. 
5—1 


Sfrgwint IJothwell. 2 Catcinillar, slender. 
Curner at liresidc. 
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b^ing, in all probability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory 
Presbyterians. 

“ 1 make so bold as to request of your precision, 
beloved,’’ said the trooper, in a tone of affected- solemnity 
and assuming the snuffle of a country preacher, “ that you 
will arise from your seat, beloved, and, having bent your 
hams until your knees do rest upon the floor, beloved, 
that you will turn over this mf‘asure (called by tlie pro- 
f.ane a gill) of the comfortable creature, wliich the cjiriiMl 
denominate brandy, to the health and glorification of his 
Grace the Archbishop of »St Andrews, the worthy primate 
of all Scotland.” 

Ail waited for the stranger’s answer.—His features, 
austere even to ferocity, with ft cast of eye, wliich, \\^itliout 
being actually obli(iue, apyiroachcd nearly to a squint, 
and whi<;h ga\c a veay sinistf^r (‘xpression to his coun¬ 
tenance, joined to a frame, stjuare, strong, and muscular, 
though something under the middle size, seemed to 
announce a man unlikely to undeiotand rude jesting, or 
to receive insults -witli inqmnity. 

“And what is tin* consequence,” said he, “if T should 
not be disposed to comply witli your uncivil request i ” 

“The consequence thereof, beloved,” said Bothwell, iii. 
tJie same tone of raillery, “will l>e, firstly, that I will 
tweak thy proboscis oi* nose. Secondly, beloved, that J 
will administtn* iny fist to thy distorted \’isual optics ; and 
will conclude, beloved, with a practical application of the 
flat- of my sword to the shoulders of the recusant.’*’ 

“ Is it even so ? ” said the stranger ; “ then give me the 
cup ; ” and, taking it in his liand, he said, with a peculiar 
expression of voice and manner, “ The Archbishop of 8t 
Andrews, and the place he now worthily holds;—may 
each prelate in Scotland soon be as the Riglit Reverend 
James Sharpe! ” 

“ He has taken the test,” said Halliday, exultingly. 

“But with a qualification,” said Bothwell ; “1 don’t 
understand what the devil the crop-eared wliig means.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said Mortan, who became impatient 
of their insolence^ “ wesire^here met as good subjects, and 
on a merry occasion ; and we liave a right to expect we 
shall not be troubled with this sort of discussion.” 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but 
Halliday reminded Jiirn in a whisper, that there w'ere 
strict injunctions that tl^^e soldiers should give.no offence 
to the n)en wlio were sent out to the musters agreeably 
to the council’s orders. 8o, after honouring Morton with 
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a hroad and start*, lie said, “Well, Mr l^opinjay, T 

shall not disturb your l eign ; I reckon it will be out by 
twelve at night.—Is it ftot an odd thing, Halliday,’’ he 
continued, addres.sing his companion, “that they should 
make sutrli a fuss aliout cracking off their birding-picces 
at a mark vJ hich any woman or boy could hit at a day’s 
practice ? If Captain Popinjay, now, or any of his troop, 
would try a bout, either with the broadsword, backsword, 
single rapier, or rapier and dagger, for a gold noble, the 
first-drawn blood, fliere would be some soul in it,—or, 
/.tiunds, would tlic bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch tlie 
bar, or putt the stone, or throAv the axle-tree, if (touching 
the end of Morton’s sword scornfully with his toe) they 
carry thii^gs about them that they are afraid to draw.” 

Morton’s patience and pi*udence now gave way entirely, 
and he was ahout to make a voiy angry answer to 
BoiliwelTs insolent observations, when the stranger* 
stepped forward. 

■ “This is my (jjuarrel,” Ik* said, “and in the name of the 
good cause, I will see it out myself.—Hark thee, friend,” 
(to Bothwell,) “wilt thou wrestle a fall with me ?” 

“With my whole s]urit, beloved,” aiiswei'ed Both well ; 
^yea I will stnve with tliec, to the downfall of one or 
Initlt.” 


“Then, as my trust is in Him that can help,” retorted 
liis antagonist, “ J will forthwith make thee an example 
to all speh railing Babshakehs.” 

With that he drop}'>ed his coarse grey liorseman’s coat 
from his shoulders, and, extending liis strong brawny 
arms with a look of determined I'csolution, lie offerecl 
himself to tlio contest. The soldier was nothing abashed 
by the muscular frame, broad chest, square shoulders, 
and hardy look of his antagonist, but, whistling with 
great composure, unbuckled his belt, and laid aside liis 
military coat. The company stood round them, anxious 
for the event. 


In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some 
advantage, and also in the second, though neither could 
be considered as decisive. Bht it was plain he had put 
his whole strength too suddenlj^ forth, against an anbi- 
jonist possessed of great endurance, skill, vigour, and 
ength of wind. In the third close, the countryman 
ifted his opponent fairly from the f]o«r, and hurled him 
to the ground with • such violence, that he lay for an 
instant stunned and motionless. His comrade Halliday 
immediately drew his sword; “You have killed my ser- 
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gcaiit/' lie exclaimed io ilio victorious wrestler, “and by 
all that is sacred you shall answer it! ’ 

“Stand back!’’ cried AFortoi? and his companiens, “it 
was all fair jilay ; your comrade sou£i’lit a falH, and la5 has 
got it.” ‘ ' *■ 

“That is true enough,” said Jlothwc'll, he slowly 
rose; “put u]> your bilbo, Tom. 1 did not think there 
was a crop-(‘ar of them all could liave laid th(‘. b€\st ca]) 
and featlier in th(* King's Life-Ouards on the tloor of a 
rjiscally change house. —Hark ye, frii'iid, give me your 
hand.” The stranger ludd out Ids hand. “ J promise 
you” said i»oth\\ell, squ(*(*zing his hand very hard, “that 
tlie time will conu' when w(* shall me<‘t again, and try 
tins game over in a more earnest- manner.” r 

“And I’ll promise you,” said tiu* stra.ng(‘r, returning 
the grasp with eipial firmness, “that when we- next meet, 
1 will lay your head as low' as it lay (wen now, wdaai you 
shall la-ck the ))OW'er to lift it up again.” 

“Well, lieloved,” answered lWhw<*ll, “if thou be'st a 
whig, thou art- a stout and a bra\e on(‘, and so good even 
to tliee-'Hadst best take thy na.g before tla* Cornet 
makes the round; for, I prondse thee, Ik; has stay’d less 
sus]dcious-looking persons.” • 

Tlie strangei' si;eni<^‘d to think that llu‘ hint was not to 
be negh’ctt'd; be Hung down his reckoning, and going 
into the stable, saddh'd and liroiight out a jiow'erful black 
horse*, now recruited by rest and foreige, and tuijjdng to 
Alorton, observeel, “ 1 I'ide* towards Milnwood, whieh I 
hear is your home ; will you give me* the Jidvantage .and 
lirotection of voui* company?” 

“Ortainly, ’ said Morton ; althongli tlmre was somev 
tldng of gloomy and relentless severity in the man's 
manner from w hich his mind recoihxl. His companions, 
aft<*r a courteous good night, broke up and went off’ in 
different directions, some krjeping them company for 
about a mih-, until they dropjx*d off' one by one, Jind the 
travellers wore hjft alone. 

The company liad not long left the How’tf, as Blane’s 
jmblic-house was calldd, \Vhen the trumpt'ts and kettle¬ 
drums sounded. The troopers got under arms in the 
market-place at this unexpected sumi^ons, whjle, with 
f.'iccs of anxiety and earnestness, Cornet Crahame, a 
kinsman of Claveiuliouse, and the Provost of the borough, 
followed by half-a-dozou soldiers, and towii-oflicors w ith 
lialberts, entei’f^d the apartment of Niel IJlane. 

“Guard the doors!” w'ore the first words wliich the 
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Comet spoke; “let no man leave the liotiso.—So, Bo+b- 
well, how comes this? Did you not hc;ar them suiiml 
hoot and saddle ?” * 

“ He was just going to quarters, sir,” said his ciomrade ; 
“he has had a bjwl fall.” 

“Tn a fray, I suppose?” said Crahame. “If you 
m^gleot duty iu tliis w'ay, your royal blood will hardly 
}>rot.ect you.” 

“How 1 neglected duty?” said Tlothwcll, sulkily. 

“ You should hax e been at (piarters, Sergeant Bothwell,” 
replied tlie ollicta*; “you hav(‘ lost a golden oi^portuiiity. 
Here are news come that the Archbishop of St Andrews 
has .been strangely am.1 foully assassinati*d by a body ot 
tlie rebel wdiigs, who pursue<l and stopped his carriage on 
Magus-Miiir, near the town of St Andrew’s, dragged liirn 
out, and dispatched him with their swords and daggers.”^ 

All stood .Mghast at tin* intelligence 

“Hero are their descriptions," eontiniied the (’ornet, 
pulling out a proclamation, “the. reward of a tiiousand 
iiKU’ks is on (iach of thebr heads.” 

“The test, the test, and the qualiticatioii! ” said 
Bothwell to Halliday ; “t kiunv the meaJiing now— 
y^puiids, that w'e should not hav(‘ stopt iiiin ! Co saddle 
our hors(is, Halliday.- Was th(‘re one of the men, Cornet, 
very stout and square-maile, double-chested, thin in tlie 
flanks, hawk-nosed?” 

“Stay, stay,” said Cbrnet (b'aliame, “let me look at 
tlie paper. ~ ’ Ilacksion of Ihithilh't, tall, thin, black- 
haired.” 

“That is not my in.'iii," said Bothw’ell. 

“ Jolin Balfimr, called Burley, aquiline nose, red-haired, 

live feet eight inelies in heiglit ”- 

“It is he — it is tlu* very man!” said Bothwell,— 


“skellies“ fearfully witli one eye?” 

“Bight,’ continued Craliame, “ i-ode a strong black 
horse, taken from tlu; primate at tlie time of the 
murder.” 

“Tlie very man,” excjjvinied Bothwell, “and the very 
horse! he was in this roonunot a quarter of an hour 
since.” 

A few hasty enquiri(‘S tended still more to confirm the* 
opinion, that the resc*rved and stern stranger was Balfoui 


* Thc‘ Rrneral account of this act of ossassinaliou i.s to be found in all histories 
of the period. A more pjirticutar iiarmlivc ins/ be fotftid in the word-s of one ni 
the actors, .Fames Knsscll, in the Ai)|»eiiili'f to Kirklon’s lTist(»ry of the Chiircli of 
Scotland, puMislu'd by Charles Kirkp.itrlek Sluni>e, I'squire fto, Kdinlmrirli, 
1S17. (S) " Si|uint.s 
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of hurley, the actual commander of the band of assassins, 
who, in the fury of misguided zeal, liad murdered the 
j^riinate, wliom they accidentally met, as they were 
searching for anotliei* person against whom^ they bore 
enmity.* In their excited imagination the casual ren¬ 
counter had the ajipearancc of a providential viterference, 
and they put to death ihe archbishop, with circumstances 
of great and cold-blooded cruelty, under the belief, that 
the Ijord, as they expressed it, had delivered him into 
their hands.*^ 

“ Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads ! ” exclaimed Cornet 
Grahame ; “the mui'dering dogs head is worth its "weight 
in gold.’’ 


ClLWTEll V. 

Arouse thco. youtlil—it is no Iminan call— 

Oort’s thuivh is leagm-r’rt—haste to man the wall; 
Haste where the Uedcross banners wuv(‘ cm liit;h, 
Signal of honoui’’rt death or vieturv I 

.Tamks Drr-T. 


Morton and Ins companion had attained some tlistance 
from the town before either of them addressed the other. 
There was something, as we have observed, repulsive in 
the manner of the stmiiger, which prevented Morton 
from opening the conversation, and he himself seemed to 
have no desire to talk, until, on a sudden, he abrujitly 
demanded, “What lias your father's son to do with such 
profane iiiuinmeries a»I find you tliis day engaged in ?” 

“1 do my duty as a subject, and jnirsue my harmless 
recreations according to my own pleasure,” roidied Moiton, 
somewhat offended. 

“Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Christian 
young man, to })ear arms in their cause who liave poured 
out the blood of God’s saints in the wilderness as if it luid 
been water ? or is it a lawful recreation to waste time in 
shooting iit a bunch of feat}ier*s,^and close your evening 
with wine-bibbing in yubke-houses and market-towns, 
when He that is mighty is come into tlie land with his 

fan in his hand, to purge tlie wheat from tlie chaff?” 

!• 


• One Carmichael, hlieriff-dcpute in Fife, wlui hart been aetivft in enforcing the 
penal measures agninst n<:|p-conf turn lists. He uas on the moors hunting, but 
receiving ncrirtcntal information ttml it party was mil in ques^f him, lie rctunieil 
home, and escaped the late designed for him, which befell nis putrem the Arch- 
biabop (S.) 

Note j. Murderers of An-hbishop Shar}K.‘. 
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“T suppose from your style of conversation,” s**id 
Morton, ‘^that you arc one of those who have thought 
proper to stand out against the government. 1 must 
remind yov that you are unnecessarily using dangerous 
language in the presence of a mere stranger, and that the 
times do nofi render it safe for me to listen to it.” 

“Thou canst not help, Henry Morton,” said his com¬ 
panion ; “ thy Master has his uses for thee, and whcji 
He calls, thou must obey. Well wot I thou hast not heard 
the call of a true preaclior, or thou haclst ere now been 
what thou wilt assuredly one day become.” 

“ Wc arc of the presbyterijm persuasion, like yourself,” 
said Morton ; for his uncle’s family attended the ministry 
of one of those numerous presb.yterian clergymen, who, 
comi>lying with cei-tain regulations, were licensed to 
preach without interriip1io]i from the government. This 
as it was calltjd, made a gre.at s(;hism among, 
the Presbyterians, and those who accepted of it were 
severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, who refused 
the proffered terms. The stranger, therefore, answered 
vvith great disdain to JNlorton’s profession of faith. 

“That is but an equivocation—a poor equivocation, 
i’^e listen on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, time-serving 
discourse, from one who forgets his high eommission so 
much as to hold his apostleship by tlie favour of the 
courtiers and the false prelates, and ye call that hearing 
the word! Of all tlie baits with which the devil has 
fished for .souls in these days of blood and darkness, that 
Black Indulgence lies bomi the most destructive. An 
awful dispensation it lias been, a smiting of the shepherd 
and a scattciing of the sheep upon the mountains—an 
uplifting of one Christian banner against another, and a 
iighbing of the wars of darkness with the swords of the 
children of li^ht! ” 

“My uncle,” said Morton, “is of opinion, that we enjoy 
a reasonable freedom of conscience under the indulged 
clergymen, and 1 must necessarily be guided by his 
sentiments respecting ±he choice of a place of worsliip 
for his family.” 

“Your uncle,” said the horseman, “is one of those to 
whom the least lamb in his own folds at Miliiwood is 
dearer than tne whole Christian flock. He is one that 
could willingly bend down to the golden-calf of Bethel, 
and would liiiive Ashed for the dust thereof when it was 
ground to powder and cast upon the waters. Thy father 
was a man of another stamp.” 
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“iMy father,” Morton, “ was iiulood a bra^’e and 

gallant man. And ,vou may have heard, sir, that 1 h‘ 
fought fortliat royal family in whose namcl was this day 
carrying arms.” { 

“Ay ; and had he lived to see these days, he would 
have cursed the hour he ever drew sword in dieir cause. 
But moi ‘0 of tliis hereafter--I promise thee full sur<‘iy 
that thy hour wdll come, and then the words thou hast 
now heard will stick in thy bosom like barbed arrows. 
My road lies there.” 

He ])ointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent 
of dreary and desolate hills ; but as 1 k‘ was about to tui'ii 
his horse's h(‘ad into th<‘ I’ugged path, which led from th<‘. 
high-road in that, direction, an old woman wrapped in a 
rcti cloak, wJjo wa.,s sitting by tiro cross-way, arose, and 
approaching him, said, in a mystei’ious tone of voice, “ If 
♦ye be of our ain folk, gangna up the pass the night for 
your lives. There is a lion in the path, that is there. 
The curate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae bes(»t the 
])ass, to hae tlie lives of ony of oxir puir wanderers that 
veiitui-e tliat gate' to join wi’ Hamilton and Dingwall.” 

“ Have tlie ]}e*i’secuted folk drawn to any head among 
themselves clemanded the stianger. • < 

“About sixty or seventy horse and foot,” said the old 
dame ; “ but, ewJmw ! thtjy are puirly armed, and warse 
fended ” wi’ viet ual.” 

“God will help his own,” said the horseman. “Which 
way shall J take to join them ^ ” 

Its a mere impossibility tins night,” said the woman, 
“the troopers keej) sae strict a guaid ; and they say 
there’s st»*ange news come frae the east, tliat makes tliem 
rage in their cruelty niair liere.e than ever —Ye maun take 
shelt(‘r somegate for the night b(ifoi‘e ye get to the inuirs, 
and keep youisell in hiding till the grey o’th<* morning, 
and then you may tijid your way tlirough tlm Drake Moss. 
When J lieard tlui awfii’ thi'eatenings o’ tlie opprf'ssoi-s, 1 
♦‘Vm took my cloak about me*., and sate down liy the way- 
sidij, to warn ony of our jiuir sciitteied remnant that 
chanced to come this ga^e, before tliey fell into the n(‘i.s 
of the spoilers.” 

“Have you a house near this?” said the stranger; “and 
can you give me hiding there ? ” 

“Tliave,” said the old woman, “a hut by the way-side, 
it may be a niih* from hence ; but four men of Belial, 
calJod dragoons, are lodged therein, to spoil my household 

' Kowl. - l*rovi«]e<l. 
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goods at their pleasure, because I will not wait upoii the. 
thowless,^ thriftless, hssculess- ministry of that carnal 
man, John Halftext, tli# curate.” 

“(xood-uight, good woman, and thanks for thy counsel,” 
said tli? stranger, as ho rode away. 

“Tlie blessings of tlie promise upon you,” returned the 
old dame ; “ may Ho keep you that can keep you.” 

“Amen!” said the traveller; “for where to hide my 
head this night, mortal skill win not dii‘Oct mo.” 

“I am very sorry for your distress,” said Morton; “and 
had I a house or place of shelter that could called my 
own, 1 almost think I would lisk th<? utmost rigour of the 
law rather than lea\ e you in such a strait. But my uncle 
is so alarmed at the pains and jKmalties denounced by the 
laws against such as comfort, receive, or consort vvitfi in- 
tercomnjuned persons, that he lias strictly forbidden all 
of us to hold any intercourse with them.” • 

“It is no loss than 1 expected,” said the stranger; 
“nevertheless, 1 miglit be received without his know¬ 
ledge ;— a barn, a hay-loft, a cart-slied,—any place Avhere 
1 could stretch me down, would be to my habits like a 
tabernacle of silver set about Avitli planks of cedar.” 

^ “J assure you,” said JSlorton, much enibaiTasscd, “that 
I have not the means of rec(‘i\ing you at JMilnwood with¬ 
out niy uncle’s consent and knowledge ; nor, if 1 could do 
so, would I think myself justiliable. in engaging him un¬ 
consciously in a danger, Avhieh, most of all otliers, he fears 
and deprecates.” 

“Well,” said the ti-iveller, “ T have but one word to say. 
Did ycMi over hear you father mention John Balfour of 
Burley?” 

“ His ancient friend and comrade, who saA’od his life, 
with almost the loss of his own, in the battle of Loiig- 
marstoii-AIoor ?—Often, very often.” 

“J aJii that Balfour*,” said his companion. “Yonder 
stands thy uncle’s liouse ; 1 see the liglit among the trees. 
The avenger of Vilood is behind me, and my death certain 
unless 1 have refuge thyre. Now, make tliy choice, young 
man ; to shrink from the sids of thy father’s friend, like a 
thief in the night, and to leavii him exposed to the bloody 
death from which he rescued thy fathei*, or to exjxisc 
thine uncle's \torldly goods to sucli peril, as, in this per¬ 
verse generation, attends those* wlyii give a morsel of 
liread or a draught of cold water to a Christian man, 
when perishing for lack of refreshment 1 ” 

‘ Useless, rithlesjs 
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A thousand recollections thronged on tLj mind of 
Morton at once. His father, whose memory he idolized, 
had often enlarged upon Ins obligations to this man, and 
regretted, tlmt, after having been long comraf^es, they 
had parted in some unkindness at the time when the 
kingaom of Scotland was divided into Kesolutioners and 
Protesters; tlio former of whom adhered to Charles Tl. 
after his fatlier’s death upon the scaftbld, while the Pro¬ 
testers inclined rather to a union with the triumphaiit 
republicans. Tlie stern fanaticism of Burley had attached 
him to this latter party, and the comrades had parted in 
displeasure, never, as it happened, to meet again. These 
circumstances the deceased Colonel Morton had often 
mentioned to his son, and always with an expression of 
deep regret, that he liad nc\ er, in any manner, been en¬ 
abled to repay the assistance, which, on more tlian one 
oHicasion, he liad received from Burley. 

To hasten Morton’s decision, the night-wind, as it swept 
along, brought from a distance the sullen sound of ft' 
kettle-drum, which, seeming to approach nearer, inti¬ 
mated that a Ijody of horse were u|>on their march 
towards them 

“It must be Claverhouse, with tlie rest of his regiment. , 
What can have occasioned this night-march ? If you go 
on, you fall into their hands—if you turn back towards 
the borough-town, you are in no less dfinger from Cornet 
(.Trahaine’s party.—The patJi to 1 ho hill is he.set. I must 
shelter you at Milnwood, or expose you to instant death ; 
—but tlie punishment of the law sliall fall upon myself, 
as in justice it should, not upon my uncle.—Poljow me.” 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with grefit com¬ 
posure, now followed him in .silence. 

The house of Milnwood, Imilt by the father of the 
present proprietor, was a decent mansion, suit^tlile to tlie 
.size of tlie estate, but, since the accession of this owner, it 
had been suffered to go considerably into disrepair. At 
some little distance from the house stood the court of 
offices. Here Morton paused. * 

“I must leave you here for.* little while,he wliispered, 

“ until 1 can provide a bed for you in tlie house.” 

“ I care little for such delicaqy,” said Burley; “ for 
tliirty years this he.ad has rested oftener oil the turf, or 
on the next grey stopc, than upon either wool or down. 
A draught of ale, a morsel of bread, to say my prjxycrs, 
and to stretch me upon dry hay, were to me as good as a 
painted chamber and fi prince’s table,” 
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It occurred to Moi’toii at the same moment, tliali to 
attempt to introduce the fugitive within the liouse, would 
materially increase theclanger of detection. Accordingly, 
having struck a light with implements left hi the stable 
foi* tliat purpose, and having fastened up their horses, he 
assigned Burley, for his place of repose, a wooden bed, 
placed in a loft half-full of hay, which an out-of-door 
domestic had occupied until dismissed by his uncle in one 
of those fits of parsimony which became more rigid fixnn 
day to day. In this untenanted loft Morton left his com¬ 
panion, with a caution so to shade his light that no 
reflection might be seen from the window, and a promise 
that he would presently return with such ndreshments as 
he might be able to procure at that late liour. This last, 
indeed, wiis a subject on which he felt by no means 
confident, for th(^ |X)wer of obtaining even the most 
ordinary provisions depended entirely upon the humoifl’ 
in which he might happen to find his uncle’s sole con¬ 
fidant, the old housekeeper. If she chanced to be a-bed, 
which was very likely, or out of humour, which was not 
less so, Morton well knew the case to be at least proble¬ 
matical. 

• Cursing in his heart the sordid parsimony which per¬ 
vaded every pai't of his uncle’s establishment, he gave 
the usual gentle knock at the bolted door, by which he 
was accustomed to seek admittance, when accident had 
detained him abroad beyond the early and established 
hours of rest at the house of !Milnwood. It was a sort of 
hesitating tap, which carried an acknowledgment of 
transgression in its very sound, and seemed rather to 
solicit than command attention. After it had been 
repeated again and again, the housekeeper, grumbling 
l>etvvixt her teeth as she rose from the chimney corner in 
the hall, and wrapping lier checked handkerchief round 
her hejul to secure her from the cold air, paced across the 
stone-passage, and repeated a careful “ Wlia’s there at this 
time a night ? ” more than once before she undid the bolts 
and bars, and cautiousiy opened the door. 

“This is a fine time o’ night, Mr Henry,” said the old 
dame, with the tyrannic indolence of a spoilt and favourite 
domestic ;—“a braw time o’ night and a bonny, to disturb 
a peaceful house in, and to keep quiet folk out o’ their 
beds waiting for you. Your jincla’s been in his maist 
three hours syne, and Robin’s'^ill o’ the rlieumatize, and 
he’s to his bed too, and sae 1 had to sit up for ye myselL 
for as sail* a hoast as 1 hae.” 
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Hei*e slio couglied once or twice, in further evidence of 
the egregious incoiiveuienee which slit? hntl sustained. 

*‘Mucli obliged to you, Alison, aiwl many kind ilian^s.” 

“Hegh, sirs, sat? fair-fasliioned a,s wc are ! Mon|' folk c.V 
me Alistress Wilson, and A'lilnwood liimsell is the only an(‘ 
aljout this town thinks o’ ca’ing me. Alison, and indt‘ed he 
as aften says Airs Alison as ony other thing.” 

“Well, then, ATistress Alison,” said Alorton, “T really 
am sorry to Iiave kept you uji waiting till I came* 
in.” 


“And now that you are come in, Air Henry, said tht‘ 
cross old woman, “what for do you no tak un your candle 
and gang to your bed and mind yo diiiiia let the caiidk* 
swe^ ^ as ye gang alaug ilje wainscot })arlour, and hand 
a’ the house scouring to get out the grea-se again.” 

“But, Alison, 1 really must liave sonujtliing to eat> and 
a draught of ale, before 1 go to b(‘d.” 

“Eat?—and ale, Air Henry?—Aly certie, ye’re ill to 
serve ! Do yo tliiiik we liavena hoard o’ your gmiid 
popinjay wark yonder, and bow ye bleezed away as 
muckle pouther as w^ad hae shot a’ tin* wild fowl that 
we’ll want atween and Dandlemas- and tlien ganging 
majoring <o the piper ’s Howfl* wi’ a’ the idh? loons - in the 
country, and sitting tli^re birling,^ at yonr ])oor uncle’s 
cost, nae doubt, wi’ a’ tiro sca^tand raff o’ the water-side, 
till sun-down, and tlu?n coming hamc ami crying for file, 
as if yc wore maister and inair ? ” 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account of his guest, 
to procure refreshments if possible, Alorton suimpressed 
his resentment, and good liumnuredly .issured Airs ^Vil- 
son, that he was really botJi hungry aiul thirsty ; “and 
as for the shooting at tlie jxrpinjay, 1 heve heard you say 

} rou have been there yourself, Airs Wilson- 1 wish you 
lad come to look at us.” 

“Ah, Afaister Henry,” said the old dame, “I wish ye 
binna l>eginiiing to learn the way of blawing in "a 
woman’s lug^ wi’ a’ your whilly-w'ha’s !''•—Aw(*el, sac yc 
(liiiiia practise them but on auld wives like me, the less 
matter. But tak heed o’ Jie v^^^ng queans, lad.-Popin- 
jay—ye think yoursell a braw fellow eno^v ; and troth ! ” 
(surveying him with the caudle,) “then^’s nae fault to 
iind wi’ the outside, if the insidf? be conforiiiing. But I 
mind, wlieu 1 was a sili)y a lassock,'* seeing the Duke*, 
that wfis him that lost his liead at Jjondoji-—folk said it 


■* SwinR. '■* UaHcalfl ^ I)rhi'kiiiR. 

< I’lalti-rlnK. ‘ Wlivediing talk •' Krolicksome girl. 
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Nirasna a very glide ane, but it was aye a sair loss him, 
puir gentleman—Aweel, ho wan the popinjay, for few 
eared to win it ower«lns (Trracf‘’s licad—weel, he liad a 
com<*]y prcseneo, and when a’ tlic genthis mounted to 
show capers, Jus Gi aoc was as n(*ar to me as 1 am to 
you ; and lui said to im^, ‘Tak tent’ o’ yoursell, my t)onnio 
lassie, (these were his very words,) for my horse is not 
very chancy.’ —And now, as ye say yt; liad sac little to eat 
or drink, ill let you se(‘ that 1 ha\ ena been sae unmindfu’ 
o’ you ; for T dinna, IhiTik it's safi‘ for young folk to gang 
to their bed on an empty stamaeh.’’ 

To tlo Mrs Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues 
upon such occasions not uiifr(*quently terminated with 
thi^ sage apothegm, which always prefaced tlie i)ro- 
duciiig of some provision a little better tliaii ordinary, 
sucJi as she now plac(*d befon* him. In fact, the principal 
object of ht'i* ‘iiKUindt rintj was to display h<‘r consequenfse 
and love (tf power; for Mrs Wilson was not, at tlu* 
Iwttom, an ill-tenqxM'ed woman, and certainly loved her 
old and young master (botli of ivhoni sli(‘ toi'iiiented 
r'xtn’inely) bettei* than anyone else hi tlii) world. »S}ie 
now eyed Mr Henry, as she called him, with great com- 
jdacxMicy, as ho pa> took of lau* good cheer. 

“Mucklc gude may it (k» ye, my bonny man. 1 trow 
ye dinna get sic a, skirl-in-the-parj as that at Niel Blane’s. 
His wife was a canny body, and could dross tilings \ery 
weel for ane in lier liji(‘ o’ business, liut no like a gentle¬ 
man's housekeej[>ei, to be sure. Hut J doubt the 
daughter’s a sil’y iliing—an luico cockernony she had 
busked on her head at the kirk last Sunday, i am 
doubting that th<*rewill lx* news o’ a’ thae braws. But 
my auld et'ii’s drawing thegither—dinna huriy yoursell, 
iiiy bonny man, tak mind alxiut the putting out tlie 
c,iindle, and thert**s a horn of ale, and a glass of clow 
gillie-flower water ; I dinna gie ilka body tliat; I keep it 
for a pain 1 hae whiles in my ain stamacli, and its better 
for your young blood than bnuidy. Sae, gude-night to 
ye, Mr Henry, and «ee that ve tak gude care o’ the 
candle.” ^ 

Morton promised to att<?nd punctually to her caution, 
and requested her not to be alarmed if she heard the door 
opened, as sue knew lie must again, as usual, look to his 
horse, and arrange him for the iiigUt. Mrs Wilson then 
retreated, and Morton, folding up liis provisions, was 
about to hasten to his guest, w hen the nodding liead of 

’ Care. 
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the lild housekeeper was again thrust in at the door, with 
an admonition, to remember to take an account of his 
ways befoi’e lie Jaid himself down<o rest, and to pray for 
protection during the liours of cln,rkness, i 

Sucli were the maiineis of a certain class of doniestics, 
once common in Scotland, and perhaps still to be found 
in some old manor-houses in its remote counties. They 
were fixtures in the family they belonged to; and as they 
never conceived tlie jiossibility of such a thing as dismis¬ 
sal to be within tlie chances of their lives, they were, of 
course, sincerely attached to every member of it.*^ On 
the other hand, when spoiled by the indulgence or indo 
lence of i heir superiors, they were very apt to become ill- 
tempered, self-snflicieni, and tyrannical; so niuch,sO, 
that a mistress or master would sometimes almost liave 
wished to exchange thonr cross-grained tidejlity for the 
^looth and accommodating duplicity of a modem 
menial. 


CIlAITEli VI. 


Aca, lliis man’s lirow, hkr t« a Irnpic kaf, 
rovtflls thy iiainri* of a tragic voluino. 

SUAKt^l'EARK. 

JIkino at length rid of the hou.sekeepers jiresence, 
]\Iorton made acolleetion of what he had reserved from 
the provisions set before him, and prepared to carry them 
to Ins concealed guest. Jle did not think it necessary to 
take a light, being perfectly acquainted witli every turn 
of tlii^ i*oad ; and if was lucky he did not do so, for ho 
had Umrdly stepped beyond the threshold ere a lieavy 
trampling of Jiorses announced, that the body of cavalry, 
who.se kettle-drums*’^ they had before heard, were in the 
act of passing along tlie high road which winds round the 

foot 01 the bank on which the house of Milnwood was 

• 

' A masculine retainer of this Mn*!, luviiig riffende<l his master extremely, 
■was cnmmancied to leave liis s*-rvlce instantly. “ Ir trotli and that will I not," 
an<‘Wi*red tlie domestic; *Mf your honour disiia ken when ye hao a gude seiwant. 
I ken when 1 hae a gude mu.sU'r, and go away 1 will not.” On another occasion 
of tlie same nature, the master .said, “ Jolin, you and 1 sfial'r' never sleep under 
the same roof again:” to which Jolm replied,with mueli naiveti, “Wharcthc 
dell can your honour be. ganging? ” .(S.) 

I 2 Regimental musie is never playeu at night. But who can assure us that such 
Va.s not the cti.stom in Cliarles tlie Second’s time? Till I am well Informed on 
t Ills point, tlic kettle-drums sliali clasli on, as adding something to the pictur¬ 
esque elTect of the night march, (S.) 
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}»laced. He heard the eoniinandiiig otiicei* distinctly give 
the word halt. A pause of silence followed, interrupted 
only by the occasional neighing or pawing of an imi)atient 
charger, r 

“W'nose house is tliis?” said a voice, in a tone of 
authority- and command. 

“ Milnwood, if it like your honour,” was the reply. 

“ Is the owner well affected ? ” said the enquirer. 

“ He complies with the orders of go’s ernment, and 
frequents an indulged minister,” -was the response. 

‘ Hum ! ay! indulged? a mere mask for treason, very 
impolitically allowed to those who are too great cowards 
to wear their principles barefaced.— Had we not better 
seij|/i up a party and search the house, in case some of the 
bloody villains concerned in this heathenish butchery 
may l:»e concealed in it ? ” 

Ere jMortoii could reco\'er from the alarm into whicli 
this proposal had tlirowii him, a, third spcviker rejoined, 
“ I cannot think it at all necessary; Milnwood is an 
infii’m, hypocliondilac old man, who never meddles with 
politics, and loves his money-bags and bonds better than 
anything else in tlie world. His nephew, T hear, was at 
»the. \/appen-schaw to-day, and gained tJic popinjay, which 
does not look like a fan/itic. 1 should think they are all 
gone to b(;d long since, and an alarm at this time of night 
iniglit kill the poor oJcl man.” 

“Well,” I'cjoined the leader, “if that be so, to search tlu' 
house would be lost time, of which we ha\’c but little to 
throw away. (Je itlemcn of the Life-Guards, forward - 
March ! ” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the occasional 
boom of the kettle-dr'um, to mark the cadence, joined 
with tlie trajnp of hqofs and the clash of arms, announced 
that the troop iiad resumed its march. Tlie moon broke 
out as the leading files of the column attained a hill up 
which ^ the road winded, and showed indistinctly the 
glittering of the steel-caps ; and the dark figures of the 
horses and riders might be imperfectly traced through 
the gloom. They continuefi to advance up the hill, and 
sweep over the top of it in such long succession, as 
intimated a considerable numerical force. 

When the last of them had disappeared, young ^Morton 
resumed his purpose of visiting his j^est. Upon entering 
the place of refuge, he found him seated on his humble 
couch with a pocket Bible open in his Imiid, wdiich he 
seemed to study with intense meditation. His broad- 
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swotd, which he had iinsheatlied in the first alarm at the 
arrival of the dragoons, lay naked across liis knees, and 
tlie little taper that stood beside diiiii upon tlie old ehest, 
\vhi(di served the jmrpose of a table, threw a mrtial and 
ini})erfect light upon those stern and Jiarsli features, in 
wliicii ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified 
by a wild cast of tragic enthusiasm. His brow was that 
of one in whom some strong o’ermasUa-ing ])rinciple has 
overwhelmed all other jiassions and feelings, like the 
swell of a high spring-tide^, when tJie usual clifis and 
Iweakers vanish from the eye, and their existence is only 
indicaled by the chafing foam of fhe waA^es that burst 
andAvlu'^1 over them. He raised his heail, ufbir Morton 
liad contemplated him foi* about a minute. 

“] perceive, ’ said Morton, looking at his sword, ‘‘that 
you heurd tht* horsemen l ide by ; them passage delayed 
9ne for some miiiuics.” 

“I scnreely heeded them,” said Halfoin*: “my hour is* 
not yet come. That 1 shall one day fall iido tlieir hands 
and be honoui'ably associat(*d with the saints whom they 
have slaughtered, f am full Avell aAvare. And 1 would, 
young man, f h.at the hour were <!onu*; it should be as 
welcome to me as e\ er wedding to bi-idegroom. I>ut if 
my Mastei* has inoi*e work for me on earth, I must not do 
his labour grudgingly.” 

“Eat ami refresh youiself,” said Morton: “to-niorrow 
your sahdy requires you should leaAe this place, in order 
to gain tlje hills, so soon as you can see to distinguish the 
track tlirough the ino»*asses.” 

“Young mail,” retui’iied Balfour, “you are already 
weary of me, and would be yet more so, percliance, did 
you know the task upon which 1 have lieen lately put. 
And I wonder not that it should be so, for tluu’e are times 
when I am weary of myself. Think you not it is a sore 
trial for flesh and blood, to be called upon to execute the 
righteous iudgments of Heaven while we are yet in the 
body, and continue U) retain that blinded sen.se and 
sympathy for carnal suffering, which makes our own flesh 
thrill when we strike a gash upon the body of another ! 
And think you, that when some prime tyi’ant has lieen 
removed from his place, that the instruments of his 
punishment can at all times look back on their share in 
his downfall witli firm and unshaken nerves ? Must they 
not sometimes even question tlie trutli of that inspira¬ 
tion which they have felt and acted under \ Must they 
not sometimes doubt the origin of lliat strong impulse 
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wiilj which their pmyers for h('nveiily direction under 
diilicultioa have hecn inwardly ;mawe,red and confirmed, 
and confuse, in their (Wsturbed api)rehensiona, the re¬ 
sponses of^ Trutli itself with sonu^ strong delusion of 
the enemy 

“These ate subjects, JMr Balfour, on which I am ill- 
qualified to converse with you,” answered Morton ; “but 
1 own I should strongly doubt the origin of any inspira¬ 
tion wdiicli seemed to dictate a line ot conduct contrary 
to those feelings of natural humanity, wliicli Heaven has 
assigned to us as the general law of our conduct ” 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbfjd, and dr(‘w himstdf 
hastily up, but immediaUdy composed himself, and 
aiiswe'^cd coolly, “ It is natural you sJioukl think so ; you 
are yet in the dungeon-house of the law, a pit darker 
than that into wliich Jeremiah was plunged, even the , 
dungeon of Malcaiah the son of llamelmelech, where 
tliere was no water but mire. Y(‘t is the se^al of the- 
covenant upon your foiehead, and the son of the right¬ 
eous. who resisted to blood A\'herc the banner was spi’ead 
on the mountains, sliall not. be utt.<}iiy lost, a-s one of the 
children of dai kness. Trow ye, that, in this day of lutter- 
nfess and calamity, nothing is required at our liands hut 
to keep the moral law as far as our carnal frailty will 
permit? Think ye our conquests must be only over our 
corrupt atid evil aflections and passions ? No; we are 
called upon, when w'e have glided up our loins, to run the 
race boldly, and when we have drawn tlie sword, W'e are 
enjoined to smite the ungodly, though he be our neigh¬ 
bour, and the man of jiower and cruelty, though he were 
of our owm kindred, and the friend of our own bosom.” 

“These are the sentiuH'nts,” said Morton, “that your 
enemies impute to you, and w liich palliate, if they do not 
vindicate, the cruel measures wdnch the council have 
directed against you. They affirm, that you pretend to 
derive yOur rule of action ii’om what you call an inwaird 
light, r<qectiiig the restraints of legal magistracy, of 
national law'', and even t>f common humanity, when in 
opposition to what you call the spirit witliin you.” 

“ They do us wrong,” answerecl the Covenanter ; “ it is 
Hiey, perjured f^.s they are, wdio have ri^jected all law, 
both divine and civil, and wdio now pei’secute us for 
adherence to the Bolemn League and Cov enant between 
God and tlie kingdom of Hcotland, to which all of them, 
save a few popish maligiiauts, have sworn in former days. 
and which^ they now burn in the market-places, ana 
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tread under foot in derision. When this Charles Stewart 
returned to these kingdoms, did the nialignants bring 
him back ? They had tried it v^itli strong hand, b^t they 
failed, I trow. Could James Orahame of MontTOse, and 
his Highland caterans, liave i)ut liini again in the place 
of liis father ? I think their heads on tlie \v estport told 
another tale for many a long day. It was the workers of 
tlie glo!‘ious work—the reformers of the beauty of the 
tabernacle, that called liini again to the higJi place from 
which liis fatlier fell. And what Inis been our reward ? 
Tn the words of the propiict, ‘We looked for peace, but no 
good came ; and for a time of liealth, and behold trouble 
—Tlie snoriing of his horses was heard from Dan ; the 
wliole land trembled at the sound of the neighing of his 
strong ones; for they ai*e come, and have devoured the 
land and all that is in it.’” 

“Mr Balfour,” answered Morton, “I neither undertake 
to subscribe to or refute your complaints against the 
government. I have endeavoured to repay a debt due to 
the comrade of my father, by giving you shelter in your^ 
distress but you will excuse me from engaging myself* 
eitlier in your cause, or in controversy. I will leave you 
to repose, and lieartlly wish it were in my p6wer 'i.o 
render your c6ndition more comfortable.” 

“But I shall see you, 1 trust, in the morning, ere I 
depart?—I am not a man whose bowels yearn after 
kindred and friends of this world. Wh^ I put my hand 
to the plough, I entered into a covenant witli my worldly 
afTections that 1 should not look back on the things I left 
behind me. Yet the son of mine ancient comrade is to 
me as mine own, and I cannot behold hinft without the 
deep and firm belief, that I shaH one day see him gird on 
his sword in the dear and precious cause for which his 
father fought and bled.” 

With a promise *on Morton’s part that he wou.ld call 
the refugee when it was time for him to pursue his 
journey, they parted for the night. 

Morion retired to a few lioufs’ rest; but his imagina¬ 
tion, disturbed by the*"evcnts of the day, did not permit 
him to enjoy sound repose.. There was a blended vision 
of horror before him, in which his new friend seemed to 
Ije a principal actor. The fair form of £(Bth Bellenden 
also mingled in his dream, weeping and with dishevelled 
hair, and appearing to call on him for comfort and assist¬ 
ance, which lie had not in liis power to render. He 
awoKe from these unrefreshing slumbers with a feverish 
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impulse, and a heart which foreboded disaator- There 
was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on the vez’ge of the 
distant hills, and the daVn was abroad in all the fresh¬ 
ness of a summer morning. 

“ I have slept too lon^,” he exclaimed to himself, “ and 
must now iiasten to forward the journey of this un¬ 
fortunate fugitive."' 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door 
of the house with as little noise as he could, and hastened 
to the place of refuge occupied by the Covenanter. 
Morton entered on tiptoe, for the determined tone and 
manner, as well as tin; unusual language and sentiments 
of this singular individual, hfid struck him with sensation 
appro .ml ling to awe. Balfour was still asleep. A ray of 
light streamed oh his uncurtained couch, and showed to 
Morton the working of his harsh features, wliich seemed , 
agitated by some strong internal c*ause of disturbance. 
H e had not undressed. Both his arms were above the bed¬ 
cover, tlic right hand strongly clenched, and occasionally 
. making that aboHive attempt to strike which usually 
attends dreams of violence; the lt*ft was extended, and 
agitated, from time to time, by a movement as if re- 
jrolsing Some one. The perspiration stood on his brow, 

“ like bubbles in a late disturbed stream,’ and these marks 
of emotion were accompanied with broken words which 
escaped from him at intervals —“Thou art taken, Judas 
—thou art take^— Cling not to iny knees—cling not to 
my knees—hew him down !—A priest? Ay, a priest of 
Baal, to be bound anil slain, even at the brook Kishon.— 
Fire-arms will not prevail against him—Strike—thrust 
with the cqld'iron—put him out of pain—put him out of 
pain, were it but for the sake of his grey hairs.” 

Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, which 
seemed to burst from him even in sleep with the stern 
energy accompanying the perpetration of some act of 
violence, Morion shook his guest by the shoulder in ordei* 
to awake him. The first words lie uttered were, “Bear 
me where yc will, I will ftvouch the deed ! ” 

His glance around having tlien fully awakened him, he 
at once assumed all the stern and gloomy composure of 
his ordinary mopner, and throwing himself on his knees, 
before speaking to Morton, poured forth an ejaculatory 
prayer for the suffering Church of Scotland, entreating 
that the blood of her murdered saints and martyrs might 
be precious in the sight of Heaven, and that the shield of 
the Almighty might be spread over the scattered remnant, 
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W fio, for His name’s sake, were abiders in the wildeniesa. 
Vengeance—speedy and ample vengeance on the op¬ 
pressors, was the concluding fietition of his devotions, 
whicli he expressed aloud in strong and erp>phatic lan¬ 
guage, rendered more impressive by the Orieiltalism of 
Scr^ture. 

When lie liad finished his prayer he arose, and, taking 
Morton by the arm, tliey descended together to the stable, 
where the Wanderer (to gi^ e Burley a title which was 
often conferred on liis sect) began to make his horse ready 
to pursue his journey. When the animal was saddled 
and bridled, Burley requested Morton to walk with liim 
a gun-shot into the wood, and direct him to the right 
road for gaining the moors. Morton readily complied, 
and they walked for some time in silence under the sliade 
of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort of natural path, 
which, after passing through woodland for about half a 
mile, led into the bare and wild country wliich extends to 
the root of the hBls. 


There was little conversation between them, until at 
lengtli Burley suddenly asked Moi*ton, “Whether the words 
he had spoken over-night had borne fruit in his mind ? ” 
Morton answered, “That he remained of the saiue 
opinion which he had formerly held, and was determined, 
at least as far and as long as possible, to unite the duties 
of a good Christian with those of a peaceful subject." 

“In other words,” relied Burley, “you arc desirous to 
serve both God and Mammon—to be one day professing 
the truth with your lips, and the next day in arms, at the 
command of carnal and tyrannic authority, to shed the 
blood of those who for the truth havefoi’^aken all things? 
Think ye,” he continued, “to touch pitch and remain 
undefiled? to mix in the ranks of mm^nants, papists, 
papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, and scofiers ; to- partake 
of their sports, which are like the meat ofiei'ed’ unto idols; 
to hold intercourse, perchance, with their daughters, as 
the sons of God with the daughters of men in the world 

to do all these things, 
I say unto yoUj that 
all communication with tbe enemies of the Church is the 


before the flood—Think you, I say, 
and vet remain free from Pollution ? 


accursed thing wliich God hateth ! Tough not—taste not 
—handle not! And grieve not, young man, as if you alone 
were called upon«to s^ibdue your carnal aflections, and 
renounce the pleasures which are a snare to your feet 
—say to you, that the son of David hath denounced 
no better lot on the whole generation of mankind.” 
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He then mounted his hoi’se, and, turning to Morton, 
repeated the text of Scripture, “An heavy yoke was 
ordained for the sons of %Adam from the day they go out 
of their mother’s womb, till the day that they return to 
the mother of all things ; from him who is clothed in 
blue silk and weareth a crown, even to him who weareth 
simple linen,—wrath, envy, trouble, and unquietness, 
rigour, strife, and fear of deatli in the time of rest.” 

Having uttered these words he set his horse in motion, 
and soon disappeared among the boughs of the forest. 

“Farewell, stern enthusiast,” said Morton, looking 
after him ; “in some moods of my mind, how dangerous 
w’ould be the society of such a companion ? If I am un¬ 
moved by his zeal for abstract doctrines of faith, or 
rather for a peculiar mode of worship, (such was tlie 
purport of liis reflections,) can 1 be a man, and a »Scotch* 
man, and look with indifiorence on that persecution 
wliich .has made wise men mad ? Was not the cause of 
freedom, civil and religious, that for which my father 
fought; and siialJ I do well to remain inacti^'e, or to take 
ithe part of an oppressive government, if there sliould 
appear any rational prospect of redi'essing the insufter- 
afcle wrongs to whicli my miserable countrymen a.re 
subjected ?—And yet, who shall warrant me tliat these 
people, rendered wdlci by persecution, would not, in the 
hour of victory, be as cruel and as intolerant as those by 
whom they are now hunted downi ? What degree of 
moderation, or of merc\, can be expected from this Bur¬ 
ley, so distinguished as one of their principal champions, 
and who seems even now to be reeking from some recent 
deed of violence, and to f(^cl stings of remorse, whicli 
even his enthusiasm cannot altogether stifle? I am 
weary of seeing nothing but violence and fury around 
me—now assuming the mask of lawful authority, now 
taking that of religious zeal. I am sick of my country— 
of myself—of my dependent situation—of my repressed 
feelings—of these woods—of that river—of that house- - 
of all but—Edith, and •she can never be mine ! Why 
should I haunt her walks 1 —Wh> encourage my own de¬ 
lusion, and perhaps hers 1—She can never be mine. Her 
grandmother’s pride—the opposite principles of our fami¬ 
lies—my wretched state of dependence—a poor miserable 
slave, tor I have not oven the wagea of a servant—all 
circmnstances give the lie to the Yain hope that we can 
ever he united. Why then protract a delusion so painful ? 

“Blit I am no slave,” he .said aloud, and drawing him- 
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self up to liis full stature—*‘no slave, in one respect, 
surely. I can change iny abode—my father’s sword is 
mine, and Europe lies open before me, as before him and 
hundreds besides of my countrymen, who have tilled it 
with the fame of their exploits. Perliaps some lucky 
chance may raise me to a rank with our lluthvens, our 
Lesleys, our Monroes, the chosen leaders of the famous 
Protestant champion, Gustavus Adolphus, or, if not, a 
soldier’s life or a soldier's grave.” 

When he had formed this determination, he found liim- 
self near the door of his uncles house, and resolved to 
lose no time in making him acquainted with it. 

“Another glance of Editlrs eye, another walk bv 
Judith’s side, and my resolution would melt away. I will 
take an irrevocable stej), therefore, and then see her for 
the last time.” 

" In this mood he entered the wainseotted parlour, in 
which his uncle was already 2 ^ 1 ?*^ced at his morning's 
refreshment, a huge plate of oatmeal porridge, with a 
corresponding allowance of butter-milk. The favourite 
housekeeiDcr was in attendance, half standing, half restit^g 
on tlie back of a chair, in a posture betwixt freedom and 
respect. The old gentlenwui had been remarkably*tall m 
liis earlier days, an advantage whicli he now lost by 
stooping to such a dt^gree, that at a meeting, where there 
was some dispute concerning the sort of arch which 
should be thrown over a considerable brook, a facetious 
neighbour proposed to offer Milnwood a Jiandsome sum 
for his cuiwed backbone, alleging that he would sell any¬ 
thing tliat belonged to him. Splay feet of unusual size, 
long thin hands, garnished witli nails which seldom felt 
the steel, a wrinkled and jmekered vksage, the length of 
which corresponded with that of his person, together 
with a pair of little sharp bargain-making grey eyes, that 
seemed eternally looking out for their aov^antage, com¬ 
pleted the highly unpromising exterior of Mr Morton of 
Milnwood. As it would have been very injudicious to 
liave lodged a liberal or benevole».t disposition in such an 
unworthy cabinet, nature had suited his person with a 
mind exactly in conformity with it, that is to say, mean, 
selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was awar^ of the presence 
of his nephew, he,hastened, before addressing him, to 
swallow the spoonful of porridge which lie was in tlw 
act of conveying to his mouth, and, as it chanced to be 
scalding hot, the pain occasioned by its descent down his 
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throat and into his stomach, inflamed the ill-humour 'wdth 
which he was already prepared to meet his kinsman. 

“ The deil take them |.nat made them ! ” was his first 
ejaculation, apostropliizing his mess of porridge. 

“They’re'' gude parritch cneugh,'’ said Mrs Wilson, “if 
ye wad but take time to sup them. I made them mysell; 
hut if folk winna liae patience, they should get their 
thr^ples causewayed.” 

“liaud your peace, Alison! I was speaking to my 
nevoy.—How is this, sir ? And what sort o’ scampering 
gates are these o’ going on ? Ye were not at hame last 
iiiglifc till near midnight.” 

“Thereabouts, sir, 1 believe,” answered Morton, in an 
indiflercnt tone. 

“Thereabouts, sir?—What sort of an answer is that, 
sii -1 Why came ye na hame when other folk left the 
grund ?” < 

“I suppose you know the reason very well, sir,” said 
Morton ; “ I had the fortune to be the best marksman of 
the da,y, and t‘cmained, as is usual, to give some little 
entertainment to the other young men.” 

“The deevil ye did, sii*l And ye come to tell me tluit 
my.face? You pretend to gie entertainments, that 
canna come by a dinner except by sorniug* on a carefu’ 
man like me ? But if ye put me to charges, I’se work it 
out o’ ye. I soena why ye siiouldna baud the pleugh, now 
that the pleughman has left us ; it wad set ye better than 
wearing thae green duds, and wasting your siller on 
powther and lead ; it wad put ye in an honest calling, 
and wad keep ye in bread without being behadden to ony 
ane.” 

“I am very ambitious of learning such a calling, sir, 
but I don’t understand driving the plough.” 

“ And what for no ? It’s easier than your gunning and 
archery that ye like sae week Auld I>avie is ca'ing it 
e’en now, and ye may be goadsman for the first twa or 
three days, and tak tent ye dinna o’erdrive the owsen, 
and then ye will be fit to gang between the stilts. Ye'll 
ne’er learn yqunger. I’ll be j-our caution. Haggie-holm 
is heavy land, and Davie is ower auld to keep the coulter 
down now.” 

“I beg pardbn for interrupting you, sir, but I have 
formed a scheme for myself, which jvdll have the same 
effect of relieving you of the buraen and charge attending 
my company.” 


* Exacting tvec lodgings. 
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“uAy? Indeed? a scheme o’ yours? that must be a 
denty ane ! ” said the uncle, witJi a very peculiar sneer ; 
“let’s hear about it, lad.” ^ 

“It is said in two words, sir. I intend to lea\b tliis 
country, and serve abroad, as my father did befoye these 
unhappy troubles broke out at home. His name will not 
be so entirely forgotten in the countines where he served, 
but that it will procure his son at least the opportunity of 
trying his fortune as a soldier.” 

“Gude be gracious to us ! ” exclaimed the housekeeper; 
*'our young Mr Harry gang abroad? na, na 1 eh, na! that 
maun never be.” 

Mill!wood, entertaining no thought or purpose of part¬ 
ing witli his nephew', who was, moreover, very useful to 
him in many respects, was thunderstruck at this abrupt 
declaration of independence from a person wliose defer- 
#ence to him had liitlierto been unlimited. He recovered 
himself, how^ever, immediately. 

“And w'lia do you think is to give you the means, young 
man. for such a wild-goose chase ? !Not I, I am sure. J 
can liardly supx)ort you at hame. And ye wad be marry¬ 
ing, I’se wari'aiit, as your father did afore ye, too, and 
sending your uncle hame a pack o’ weans to 1x3 lighting 
and skirling through the house in my auld dixys, and to 
take wing and flee alf like yoursell, whenever they were 
asked to serve a turn about the towui ?” 

“I have no thoughts of ever marrying,” answered 
Henry. 

“Hear till him now!” said the housekeeper. ' “It’s a 
shame to hear a douce young lad speak in that way, 
since a’ the warld kens tliat they maun either marry 
or do waur.” 

“Haud your peace, Alison,” said her master; “and 
you, Harry,” (he added more mildly,) “ put this nonsense 
out o’ your head—this comes o’ letting ye gang a-sodger- 
ing for a day—mind ye liac nae sifler, lad, for ony sic 
nonsense plans.” 

“I beg your jjardon, sir, wants shall be very 

few ; ana would you j>3paso to give me the gold chain, 
which the Margrave gave to my father after the battle 
of Lutzen ”- 

“ Mercy on us ! the gowd chain ? ” exclaimc^d his uncle. 

“ The chain of gowd 1 ” re-echoed the housekeeper, 
both aghast with astonishment at the audacity of the 
proposal, 

-“T will keep a few links 4 ” continued the young 
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man, “ to remind me of him by whom it was won,^ and 
tlie place where he won it,” continued Morton; “the 
rest shall furnish me j)he means of following the same 
career in which my father obtained that mark of dis- 
tincticn.’"' 

“ Mercifri* powers ! ” exclaimed the governante, “ my 
master wears it eyery Sunday ! ” 

“ Sunday and Saturday,” added old Milnwood, “ when¬ 
ever I put on my black velvet coat; and Wyllio Mac- 
trickit is partly of opinion it’s a kind of heir-loom, that 
rather befangs to the head of the Jiouse than to the 
immediate descendant. It has tliree thousand links ; I 
have counted them a thousand times. It’s worth three 
hundred pounds sterling.” 

“ That is more than I want, sir; if you choose to give 
me the third part of the money, and five links of tlic 
chain it will amply serve my pui*pose, and the rest will be 
some slight atonement for tlie expense and trouble I have 
put you to.” 

“ Tiie laddie’s in a creel ! ” exclaimed his uncle. “ O, 
sirs, what will become o’ the rigs o’ IMilnwood when 1 am 
dead and gane ! He would fling the crown of Scotland 
^awji.,,if he had it.” 

“Hout, sir,” said the old liousekecper, “I maun e’en 
say it’s partly you ain faut. Ye maunna curb his head 
ower sair in neither; and, to be sure, since he has gane 
doun to the Howff, ye maun just e’en pay the lawing.^ 

“ If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,” said the old 
gentleman, very reluctantly. 

“I’ll settle it myscll wi^ Niel Blane, the first time I 
gang down to the clachan,” said Alison, “cheaper than 
your honour or Mr Harry can do ; ” and then whispered 
to Henry, “ Dinna vex him ony mail*; I’ll pay the lave 
out o’ the butter .siller, and nae mair words about it.” 
Then proceeding aloud, “And ye maunna speak o’ the 
young gentleman handing the pleugh; there’s puir dis¬ 
tressed whigs enow about the countiy will be glad to do 
. that for a bite and sl soup—it sets them far better than 
the like o’ him.” ^ j, 

“And then we’li hae the dragoons on us,” said Milnwood, 
“ for comforting and entertaining intercommuned rebels ; 
a bonny straL ye wad put us in !—But take your break¬ 
fast, Harry, and then lay by your new green coat, and 
put on your Baploch grey; it’s a mair mensfu’ and 
thrifty dress, and a mair seemly sight, than thae dangling 
slops and ribbands.” 
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Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he had at 
present no chance of gaining his purpose, and, perhaps, 
not altogether displeased at the q^stacles which seemed 
to present themselves to his leaving the neighbourhood 
of Tillietudlem. The housekeeper follow.ed him'^into the 
next room, p<atting liim on the back, and bidding him “ be 
a gude baim, and pit by his braw things.” 

“ And I’ll loop doun your hat, and lay by the band and 
ribband,” said the officious dame ; “and ye maun never, 
at no hand, s})eak o’ leaving the land, or of selling the 
gowd chain, for your uncle has an unco pleasure in 
looking on you, and in counting the links of the chainzie : 
and ye ken auld folk canna last for ever; sae the chain, 
and the lands, and a’ will be your ain ae day • and ye 
may marry ony leddy in the country-side ye like, and 
keep a braw house at Milnwood, for there’s enow o’ 
means ; and is not that w'^orth waiting for, my dow ? ” 

There was something in the latter part of tlie prognostic 
which sounded so agreeably in the ears of Morton, that 
lie shook the old dame cordially by the hand, and assured 
her he was much obliged by her good advice, and would 
weigh it carefully beiore lie proceeded to act upon his 
former resolution. 


CHAPTER VTT. 


From seventeen ycurs till now. almost foarseore, 

Hei-e lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen ycar.H many tlieir fortunes seek, 

But at fourscore it Is too late a w^ck. 

As Tou Liie It. 


^^’E must conduct our readers to the Tower of Tillie¬ 
tudlem, to whicli Lady Margaret Bellenden had returned, 
in romantic phrase, malcontent and full of heaviness, at 
the unexpected, and, as she deemed it, indelible affront, 
which had been brought upon her ^ignity by the public 
miscarriage of Goose Gibfeic. . Tha^unfortunate man-at' 
arms was fortliwith commanded to drive his feathered 
charge to the most remote parts of the common moor, and 
on no account to awaken the grief or reseixfcment of his 
lady, by appearing in^her presence while tlie sense of the 
affront was yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Ladv Margaret was to hold a 
solemn court of justice, to whicn Harrison and the butler 
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were admitted, partly on the footing of witnesses, pvirtly 
as assessors, to enquire into tlie recusancy of Cuddie 
j Headrig{? the ploughiiiali, and the abetment wliich he 
had deceived from Tiis mother—tliese being regarded as 
the original causes of the disaster which had befallen 
the chivatVy of Tillietudlein. Tlie charge being.fully 
made out and substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to 
reprimand the culprits in i^erson, and, it she found them 
impenitent, to extend the censure into a sentence of 
expulsion from the barony. Miss Bellenden alone 
ventured to say anytliing in belialf of the accused, but 
lier countenance did not i)T*ofit them as it might have 
done on any other occasion. For so soon as Edith had 
heard it ascerbiined that tlu^ unfortunate cavalier had 
not*sufiered in his person, his disaster had affected her 
with an irresistible disposition to laugh, which^ in spite 
of Lady Margaret’s indignation, or rather irritated, 
usual, by restraint, had bi'oke out repeatedly on her 
I'Cturn homeward, until her grandmother, in no shape 
imposed upon by tlic several fictitious causes which the 

J roung lady fissigned foi- her ill-timed risibility, upbraided 
ler in very bitter terms with being insensible to the 
^houQjir of her family. Miss Bellenden’s intercession, 
tlierefore, had, on this occasion, little or no chance to be 
listened to. 

As if to evince tlie rigour of her disposition, Lady 
Miirgarct, on this solemn occ«asion, exchanged the ivory¬ 
headed cane with wdiicli she commonly walked, for an ^ 
immense gold-headed staff’ -which had belonged to her 
father, tlie deceastd Earl of Torwood, and which, like a 
sort 01 mace of office, she only made use of on occasions 
of special solemnity. Supported by this awful baton of 
command. Lady IMargaret Bellenden entered the cottage 
of the delinquents. 

Thei'e was an air of consciousness about old Mause, as 
she rose from her wicker chair in the cJiimney-nook, not 
with the cordial alertness of visage which used, on other 
occasions, to express jihe honour she felt in the visit of 
her lady, but witli a certain solemnity and embarrass- 
]nent, like an accused party on his first appearance in 
presence of his judge, before whom lie is, nevertheless, 
determined tto assert his innocence. Her arms were 
folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of respect, 
mingled with obstinacy, her wfiole mind apparently bent 
up to the solemn interview. With her best curtsey to 
the ground, and a mute motion of reverence, Mauso 
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S ointed to the chair, which, on former occasions, Lady 
[argaret (for the good lady was somewhat of a gossip) 
had deigned to occupy for lialf an hour sometimes at a 
time, hearing the news of the county and of the, borough. 
But at present her mistress was tar too indignant for 
such condescension. She rejected the mute .nvitation 
with a haughty wave of her hand, and drawing herself up 
as she spoke, she uttered the following interrogatory in a 
tone calculated to overwhelm the culprit. 

“Is it true, Mause, as I am informed by Harrison, 
Gudyill, and others of my people, that you liae taen it 
upon you, contrary to the faith you owe to God and the 
king, and to me, your natural lady and mistress, to keep 
back your son frae the wappeu-scliaw, held by the order 
of the sherifl* and to return Jiis armour and abulyiements 
at a moment when it was impossible to find a suitable 
delegate in Ins stead, whereby the barony of Tullie- 
tudlem, baith in the person of its mistress and in- 
dwellers, has incurred sic a disgrace and dishonour as 
hasna befa en the family since the days of Malcolm Can- 
more ? ” 

Mausers habitual respect for her mistress was extreme ; 
she hesitated, and one or two short coughs expressed the« 
difficulty she had in defending herself. 

“I am sure—my leddy—hem, hern!—I am sure 1 am 
sorry—^very sorry that ony cause of displeasure should 

hae occurred—^but my son’s illness”- 

“Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause! Had lie 
Leen sincerely unweef, ye would hae been at the Tower 
by daylight to get something tliat wad do him gude; 
there are few ailments that T liavena medical recipes foi’, 
and that ye ken fu’ weel.” 

. “O ay, my leddy! I am sure ye hae wrought wonderful 
cures; the last thing ye sent Cuddie, when he had the 
batts, e’en wrought like a chai*m.” 

“Why, then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if there 
was ony real need ?—but there was none, ye fause-hearted 
vassal that ye are ! ” , 

“Your leadyship never ca-’d me sic a word as that 
before. Ohon ! that I suld live to be ca’d sae,” she con¬ 
tinued, bursting into tears, “and me a born servant d’ the 
house o’ Tillietudlem ! I am sure they belie baith Cuddie 
and me sair, if they said he wadna fight ower the l>oots 
in blude for your feddyshid and Miss Edith, and the auld 
Tower—ay suld he, and 1 would rather see him buried 
1>eneath it, than he suld gie way—but thir ridings and 
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wappen-schawings, my leddy, I hae iiae bro(3' o’ tlieift ava. 

I can find nae warrant for them whatsoever.” 

“"N^ae warrant for them?” cried the high-bom dame. 
“Do ye#na keii, woman, tliat ye are bound to be liege 
vassal in all hunting, hosting, watching, and warding, 
when laV^ully summoned thereto in my name? Your 
service is not gratuitous. I trow ® ye hae land for it.— 
Ye’re kindly tenants ; hae a cot-house, a kale-yard, and a 
cow’s grass on the common.—Few hae been brought 
farther ben,’’ and ye grudge your son suld gie me a day’s 
service in the field ? ’ 

“Na, my leddy—na, my leddy, it’s no that,” exclaimed 
Mause, greatly embarrassed, “but ane canna serve twa 
ma^sters; and, if the truth maun e’en come out, there’s 
Ane abune whase commands I maun obey before your 
leddysJiip’s. I am sure I would put neither king’s nor 
kaisar’s, nor ony earthly creature’s, afore them.” • 

“ How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman ?—D’y(^ 
think that I order ony thing against conscience ?” 

“ I dinna pretend to say tliat, my leddy, in regard o’ 
your Icddyship’s conscience, which has been brought up, 
as it were, wr prelatic principles; but ilka ane maun 
* walk by tlie liglit o’ their aiu; and mine,” said Mause, 
waxing bolder as the conference became animated, “ tells 
me that I suld leave a’—cot, kale-yard, and cow’s grass— 
and suffer a’, rather than that I or mine should put on 
harness in an unlawfu’ cause.” 

“Unlawfu’!” exclaimed her mistress; “the cause to 
which you are called by your lawful leddy and mistress— 
by the command of the king—by the writ of the privy 
council—the order of the lord-lieutenant—by the 
warrant oi the sheriff? ” 


“ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt; but no to displeasure your 
leddyship, ye’ll mind that there was ance a king in 
Scripture they ca’d Nebuchadnezzar, and he set up a 

g olden image in the plain o’ Dura, as it might be in tlie 
augh ^ yonder by the water-side, where the array were 
warned to meet yesiterday; and the princes, and the 
governors, and the captains, find the judges themsells, 
forby the treasurers, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, 
were warnec^ to the dedication thereof, and commandea 
to fall down and worship at the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kmds of music.” 
“And what o’ a’ this, ye fule** wife? Or what had 


J Farourable opinion. = Considcil « More faroured. 

♦ Low-lying flat gronnrt. c Foolish 
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Nebtlfchadnezzar to do with the wappen-schaw of the 
Upper Ward of Clydesdale ? ” 

^^‘Only just thus far, my leddy,” continued Mr use, 
firmly, “that prelacy is like the great golden imrge in the 
plain of Dura, and that as Bl ladrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, were borne out in refusing to bow down and 
worship, so neither shall Cuddy Headrigg, your leddyship^s 
poor pieughman, at least wi" liis auld niither’s consent, 
make murgeons ^ or Jenny-flections, as they ca’ them, in 
the house of the prelates and curates, nor gird him wi’ 
armour to tight in their cause, either at tile sound of 
kettle-drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of music 
whatever 

Lady Margaret Bellcnden lieard this exposition of ' 
Scripture with the gre«itcst possible indignation, as well 
as surprise. 

•"“I see which way the wind blaws,” she exclaimed, after 
a pause of astonishment; “the evil spirit of the year 
sixteen hundred and forty-twa is at wark again as merrily 
as ever, and ilka auld''^ wife in the chimley-neuck will be 
for knapping doctrine wi’ doctors o’ divinity and the godly 
fathers o’ the church.” 

“If your leddyship means the bishops and curates. I’m • 
sure they hae been but stepfathers to the Kirk o’ Scotland. 
And, since your leddyship is pleased to speak o’ parting 
wi* us, I am free to tell you a piece o’ my mind in another 
article. Your leddyship and the steward hae been pleased 
to propose that my son Cuddy suld work in the barn wi’ 
a new-fangled machine ® for dighting * the com frae the 
chaffy thus impiously tliwarting the will of Divine 
Providence, by raising wind for your leddyship’s aiii 
particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by 
prayer, or waiting patiently for wliatever dispensation 
of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the sheeling- 
hill. Now, my leddy ”—^ 

“ The woman would drive ony reasonable being daft! ” 
said Lady Margaret; then resuming her tone of authority 
and indifference, she concluded, “Weel, Mause, I’ll just 
end where I sud hae begufl—ye’re ower learned and ower 
godly for me to dispute wi’; sae I have just this to say, 
—either Cuddy must attend musters when^e’s 'lawfully 

* Distorted gestares. ^ Each old. 

* Probably Homethlnji slmflaf to the barn-fanners now used for winnowing com, 
which were not, however, used in their present shape until about 1730. They 
wort gbjected to by the more rigid sectaries on their first Introduction*, U£op such 
reasonhig as that of honest Mause in the text. (S.) 
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warned by the ground officei', or the sooner he and! you 
flit and quit my bounds the better ; there’s nae scarcity o’ 
auld,wives or ploughmen ; but, it there were, I had rather 
that the j’igs of Tillietudlem bai’e uaething but windle- 
straes find sai»dy lav rocks* than that they were ploughed 
by rebels to the king.” 

“ Aweel, my leddy,” said Mause, “ I was born here, and 
thought to die where my father died; and your leddyship 
has been a kind mistress, Ill ne’er deny that, ana I’se 
ne’er cease to pray for you, and for JVfiss Edith, and that 
ye may be brought to see the error of your ways. But 
kill ”- 

“ The error of my ways ! ” interrupted Lady Margaret, 
“TOuqfi incensed—‘‘The error of my ways, ye unci\dl 
woman ? ” 

“Ou, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this 
valley of tears and darkness, and hae a' ower^ mony 
errors, grit folks as weel as sma’—but, as I said, my puir 
bennison will rest wi’ you and yours wherever 1 am. I 
will be wae® to hear o’ your affliction, and blithe to hear 
o’ your prosperity, temporal and spiritual. But I canna 

{ irefer tlie commands of an earthly mistress to those of a 
leavftnly master, and sae I am e’en ready to suffer for 
righteousness’ sake.” 

“It is very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning her 
back in great displeasure j “ ye ken my will, Mause, in the 
matter. I’ll hae nae whiggery in the barony of Tillie¬ 
tudlem—the next thing wad be to set up a conventicle in 
my very withdrawing room.” 

Having said this, she departed, with an air of great 
dignity; and Mause, giving way to feelings which she 
had suppressed during the interview,—for she, like her 
mistress, had her own feeling of pride,—now lifted up her 
voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whose malady, real or pretended, still detained 
him in bed, lay perdu during all this conierence, snugly 
ensconced within his boarded bedstead, and terrifled to 
death lest Lady Mangaret, whom he held in hereditary 
reverence, should have dkectfcd his presence, and be¬ 
stowed on liim personally some of those bitter reproaches 
with which she loaded his mother. But as soon as he 
thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing, he bounced up 
inhisn^st. ^ . 

“The foul fa’ ye, that I sul^ say sae,” he cried out to 
his motlier, “for a lang-tongued clavering* wife, as my 

' Bent.grass and sand-larks. & Too. ^ Sorry. * Gossiping. 
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father, lionest man, aye ca’d ye! Couldna y4B let the 
leddy alane wi’ your whiggery ? And I was e’en as great 
a gomeral ^ to let ye persuade me to lie up here aipang 
the blankets like a hurcheon,'^ instead o’ ga’jn to the 
wappen-schaw like other folk. Odd, but I put a t^ick on 
ye, for I was out at the window-bole® when '‘•your auld 
back was turned, and awa down by to hae a baff * at the 
popinjay, and I shot within twa on’t. 1 cheated the 
leddy for your clavei’s,^’ but I wasna gaun to cheat my 
joe.® But she may marry whae she likes now, for I’m 
clean dung ower. This is a waur dirdum^ tlian we got 
frae Mr uudyill wlien ye garr’d me refuse to eat the 
plum porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were ony matter to 
God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on min^hed 
pies or sour sowens.”® 

“ O, whisht, my bairn, whisht,” replied Mause; “ thou 
kensna about thae tilings—It was foniidden meat, tilings 
dedicated to set days and holidays, wliich are inhibited 
to the use of protestant Christians.” 

“ And now,” continued her son, “ ye liae brought the 
leddy Jiersell on our hands!—An I could but hae gotten 
some decent claes in, I wad hae spranged out o’ bed, and 
tauld her I wad ride wliere she liked, night or day, afn shcp 
wad but leave us the free house and the yaird, tnat grew 
the best early kale in the liaill country, and the cow’s 
grass.” 

“ O wow! my winsome liairn, Cuddie,” continued the 
old dame, “ murmur not at the dispensation ; never grudge 
suffering in the gude cause.” 

“ But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,” 
rejoined Cuddie, “ for a’ ye bleeze out sae muckle doctrine 
about it? It’s clean beyond my comprehension a’thegither. 
I see nae sae muckle difference atween the twa ways o’t 
as a’ the folk pretend. It’s very true the curates read 
aye the same words ower again; imd if they be right 
words, what for no ? A gude tale’s no the waur o’ being 
twice tauld, I trow ; and a body has aye the better chance 
to understand It. Every body’s •no sae gleg® at the 
uptake as ye are yoursell,«mither.” . r. 

“ O, my dear Cuddie, this is the sairest distress of a’,” 
said the anxious mother—“O, how aften have I shown 
ye the difference between a pure evangelical dootrine, and 
ane that’s corrupt wj’ human inventions ? O. my bairn, 
if no for your ain saul’s sake, yet for my grey hairs”- 

> Simpleton. ^ lledceliog. " Aperture. * Shot. ^ Talcs. 

« Sweetheart. r SroliUnit. " Flummery. “ Ilrady. 
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“Weel*. ihither,” said Cuddie, interrupting her, “what 
need ye mak sae muckle din about it 1 I Tiae aye dune 
whatebr ye bade me, and gaed to kirk whai*e’er ye likit 
on the'Sundays, and fended^ weel for ye in the ilka days 
besideri And that’s what vexes me mair than a^ the rest, 
when I think liow I am to fend for ye now in thae brickie^ 
times. 1 am no cleai* if I can plough ony place but the 
Mains and Mucklewhame, at least I never tried ony other 
grund, and it wadna come natural to me. And nae 
neighbouring heritors will daur to take us, after being 
turned aff thae bounds for non-enormity.” 

“Non-conformity, hinnie,” sighed Mause, “is the name 
that thae warldly men gie us.” 

“Weel, aweel—we’ll hae to gang to a far country, 
mayoe twall or fifteen miles aft*. I could be a dragoon, 
nae doubt, for I can ride and play wi’ the broadsword a 
bit, but ye wad be roaring about your blessing and youT 
grey hairs.” (Here Mause’s exclamations became extreme.) 
“Weel, weel, 1 but spoke o’t; besides, ye’re ower auld to 
be sitting cocked up on a baggage v'aggon wi’ Eppie 
Dumblane, the corporal’s wife. Sae what’s to come o’ us 
I canna weel see—I doubt I’ll hae to tak the hills wi’ the 
^ild whigs, as they ca’ them, and then it will be my lot 
to be shot down like a mawkiii ^ at some dikeside, or to 
be sent to heaven wi’ a fciaint Johnstone’s tippit about my 
hause.”^ 

“0, my bonnie C-uddiei,” said the zealous Mause, “for¬ 
bear sic carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is just a mis¬ 
doubting o’ rrovidoiiCP—1 have not seen the son of the 
rightef>us begging his bread, sae says the text; and your 
father was a douce honest man, though somewhat warldly 
in his dealings, and cumbered about earthly things, e’en 
like yoursell, my jo ! ” 

“Aweel,” said Cuddie, after a little consideration, “I 
see but ae gate for’t, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw at> 
uiitlier. Howsomever, mither, ye hae some guess o’ a wee 
bit kindness that’s atvvcoii Miss Edith and young Mr 
Henry Morton, that be ca’d young Milnwood, and 
that I h”'* whiles carried. «. Li» i>..ok, or maybe a bit letter, 
quietly atweeh them, and made Relieve never to ken wha 
it cam frae, though I kend brawly. There’s whiles con¬ 
venience in d'body looking a wee stupid—and I have 
a^n seen them walking at e’en on the little path by 
pmglewood-burn ; but naebody ever kend a word about 
it frae Cuddie : I ken I’m gey thick in the head, but I’m 

* Provided. * Unsettled. ® Hare. * Neck. 
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as heftiest as our auld fore-1 1 and ox, puir faSqw, that Ill 
ne’er work ony mair—i hope tliey’ll be as kind to liim 
that come ahiut me as I hae been.—But, as I was saying, 
well awa down to Milnwood and tell Mr Harry our 
distress. They want a pleugliinan, aiid the gruKa’s -no 
unlike our ain—I am sure Mr Harry will stand my part, 
for he’s a kind-hearted gentleman.—111 get but little 
penny-fee, for his uncle, auld Nippie Milnwood, has as 
close a griji as the deil himsell. But we’ll aye win a bit 
bread, and a drap kale, and a tire-side, jind theeking' owei 
our heads, and that’s a’ well want for a season.—Bae get 
up, mither, and sort your things to gang away; for since 
sae it is that gang we maun, I wad like ill to wait till Mr 
Harrison find auld Gudyill cam to pu’ us out by the lug^ 
and the horn.'’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The devil ii puvitiiii, or anything else he is, but a time-server. 

Ttcetftk Jfight, 

It was evening when Mr Henry Moj-ton perceii'ed an 
old woman, wrapped in her tfirtan plaid, supported by a 
stout, stupid-looking fellow, in hoddiu-grey, approtich 
the house of Milnwood. Old Mause made ner curtsey, 
but Cuddie took the lefid in Jiddressing Morton. Indeed, 
he had previously stipulated Avith his mother that he 
Avas to manage matters his own way; for though he 
rendiJy allowed hist general inferiority of understanding, 
and tilially suhmittm to the guidance of his mother on 
most ordinary occasions, yet he’ said, “For getting a 
service, or getting forward in the warld, he could some- 
gate gar the wee pickle sense he had gang muckle farther 
than hers, though she could crack like ony minister 
o’ them a’.” 

Accordingly, he thus opened tlie conversation with 
young Morton; . 

“A braw night this for the rye, your honour; the west 
park will be breering ^ bravely this e’en.” 

“ I do not doubt it, Cuddie ; but what cati have brought 
your mother---this is? vour mother, is it not?” (Cuddie 
nodded.) “ What c«u.i have brought your mother and you 
down the water so' late ? ” 

' Thatching. ^ ShoTrhig above ground. 
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“Troth, stir, just what gars the auhl wives trot— 
neshessity, stir—I’m seeking for service, stir.” 

“ For service, Cuddie, and at this time of the year ? liow 
comes that ? ” 

Mause could forbear no longer. Proud alike of her 
cause and her sutferiiigs, she commenced with an aftected 
humility of tone, “ It has pleased Heaven, an it like your 
honour, to distinguish us by a visitation - 

“ Deil’s in the wife and nae gude ! ” whispered Cuddie 
to his mother, “ an ye come out wi’ j^our whiggery, they’ll 
no daur 02 )en a door to us tlirougli the haill country ! ” 
Then aloud and addressing Morton, “ My mother’s auld, 
stir, and she has rather forgotten hersell in speaking to 
my leddy, that canna wecl bide to be contradickit, (as I 
ken naebody likes it if they could help themsells,) 
especially by her ain folk,—and Mr Harrison the stewaro^ 
and Gudyill the butler, they’re no very fond o’ us, and it’s 
ill sitting at Rome and striving wi’ the Pope; -sae I 
thought it best to Hit before ill came to waur— and here’s 
a wee bit line to your honour frae a friend will maybe 
say some mair about it.” 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up to the cars, 
t»fetween joy and surprise, read these words : “ If you can 
serve these poor helpless people, you will oblige E. R.” 

It was a few instants before he could attain composure 
enougli to ask, “ And what is your object, Cuddie ? and 
how can I be of use to you 1 ” 

“ Wark, stir, wark, and a service, is my object—a bit 
beild ^ for nyr niithcr and inysell—we hae glide plenishing'^ 
o’ our ain, if we had the cast o’ a cai’t to bring it down — 
and milk and meal, and greens enow, for Fm gay gleg^ at 
nieaJ-time, and sae is my raitJier, Jang may it be sue — 
And, for the peiiny-fee * and a' that, Ill just leave it to the 
laird and you. I ken yell no see a poor lad whanged, if 
ye can help it.” • 

IRorton shook his head. “Por the meat and lodging, 
Cuddie, I think I can promise something; but the penny- 
fee will 1^ a hard cha]^r, I doubt.” 

“ I’ll tak my chance o’t, stir,” replied the candidate for 
service, “ rather than gang down aoout Hamilton, or ony 
sic far country ?’ 

“Well; step into the kitchen, Cuddie, and Ill do what 
I can for you.^’ • • 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Morton 
had first to bring over the housekeeper, who made a 

* Lodging. f Furnishing. > Ready. * Wage. 
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thousand objections, as usual, in order to have the 
pleasure of being besought and entreated ; but, wlien she 
was gained over, it was comparatively easy to induc‘i old 
Milnwood to accept of a servant, whose wages were to be 
in his own option. An outhouse was, therefore, aligned 
to Mauso and her son for their liabitatiou, and it was 
settled that tliey were for the time to bo admitted tO eat 
of tlie frugal fare provided for the family, until their own 
establishment sliould be completed. As for Morton, he 
exhausted his own very slender stock of money in order 
to make Cuddie such a present, under the name of artesy^ 
as might show his sense of the \ alue of the recommenda 
tion delivered to him. 

“And now were settled aiice mair," said Cuddie to his 
mother, “ and if we're no sac bicn and comfortable as w{‘ 
were up yonder, yet life’s life ony gate, and we’re wi’ 
decent kirk-ganging folk o’ your ain persuasion, mither , 
there will be nae quarrelling about that.” 

“ Of my persuasion, hinnie ! ’’ said the too-enlightened 
Mause; ‘Svae’s me for thy blindness and theirs. O, 
(’Juddio, they are but in the court of the Ocntiles, and 
will ne’er win farther ben, I dou]>t; they are but little 
better than the prelatists themsclls. They wait oh thcp 
niinistry of that blinded man, Peter. Poundtext, ance a 
precious teacher of the Word, but now a backsliding 
pastor, th«at has, for the sake of stipend and family 
maintenance, forsaken the strict path, and gane astray, 
after the black Indulgence. O, my sou, had ye but 
profited by the gospel doctrines ye h;)e heard in the Glen 
of Bengonnar, iriw the dear llichard Kumbleberry, tliat 
sweet youth, who suffered martyrdom in the Grass- 
market, afore Candlemas ! Didna ye hear him say, that 
Erastianism was as bad as Prelacy^ and that tlie In¬ 
dulgence was as bad as Erastianism ? ’ 

“ Heard ev er ony body the like o’ this! ” interrupted 
Cuddie ; “ we’ll be driven out o’ house and ha’ again afore 
we ken where to turn oursells. Weel, mither, 1 hae just 
ae word mair—An I hear ony m^r o’ your din—afore 
folk, that is, for I dinna^ mind your clavers my sell, they 
aye set me sleeping—but if I hear ony mair din afore 
folk,^ as I was saying, about Poundtext^ and Humblc- 
becries, and doctrines and malignants, I^se e’en turn a 
single sodger mysell,*or n>aybe a sergeant or a captain, if 
ye plague me the mair, and let Kumbleberry and you 
gang to the deil thegither. I ne’er gat ony gude by his 

^ Money given to coiifinn u bargain. 
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doctrine, as ye oa’t, but a sour fit o’ the batts* wi’ sitting 
amaiig the wat moss-hags ^ for four liours at a yoking, 
and the leddy cured me wi’ some liickery-pickery; mair 
by token,- an she had kend how 1 came by the disorder, 
she wadna hae been in sic a hurry to mend it.” 

Althougli groaning in spirit over the obdurate and 
impenitent state, as she thouglit it, of her son Cuddie, 
Mause durst neitlier urge him farther on the toinc, nor 
altogether neglect the warning he had given her. Site 
knew the disposition of Jier deceased helpmate, whom 
this surviving pledge of their union greatly resembled, 
and remembered, that although submitting implicitly in 
most things to her boast of superior acuteness, he used on 
certain occasions, wlicn driven to extremity, to be seized 
with tits of obstinacy, which neither remonstrance, 
flatteryj nor threats, were capable of overpowering. 
Trembling,, therefore, at the very possibility or Cuddle’s 
fulfilling liis tlireat, she put a guard over her tongue, and 
even when Poundtext was commended in her presence, as 
an able and fructifying preacher, she had the good sense 
to suppress the contradiction which thrilled upon lier 
tongue, and to express her sentiments no otherwise than 
4>y deep groans, \rinch the lioarers charitably construed 
to flow from a vivid recollection of the more pathetic 
parts of his homilies. How long she could have repressed 
her feelings it is difficult to say. An unexpected accident 
relieved her from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which 
were connected whJi economy. It was, therefore, still 
the custom in his house, as it had been universal in Scot¬ 
land about fifty years before, tliat the domestics, after 
having placed tlie dinner on the table, sate down at the 
lower end of the board, and paid-ook of the share which 
was assigned to them, in company with their masters. 
On the day, therefore, after Cuddle’s arrival, being the 
tliird from the opening of this narrative, old Robin, who 
was butler, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, and 
what not, in the hoiifSO of Milnwood, placed on the table 
an immense charger of broth, thickened with oatmeal 
and cole wort, in which ocean of liquid was indistinctly 
discovered, by close observers, two or tliree short ribs of 
lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge baskets, one 
of bread made of barley and pease, and one of oat-cakes, 
flanked this standing dish. A large boiled salmon would 
now-a-days have indicated more liberal house-keepings 

‘ Colic. s Moss pits. 
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but at that period salmon was caught in such plenty in 
the considerable rivers in Scotland, that instead of being 
accounted a delicacy, it was generally applied to feed the 
servants, wlio are said soinetiuies to have stipitlated that 
they should not be required to cat a food so luscious and 
surieitiiig in its quality above five times a-week. The 
large black jack, filled with very small beer of MilnWood’s 
own brewing, was allowed to tlie company at discretion, 
as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth ; but the mutton 
was reserved for the heads of tlie family, Mrs Wilson 
included : and a measure of ale, somewhat deserving the 
name, was set apart in a silver tankard for tlieir ex¬ 
clusive use. A huge keblK>ck, (a cheese, that is, made 
with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk,) and a jar of salt 
butter, were in common to the company. 

^ To enjoy this exquisite cheei*, was placed, at the head 
of the table, tlio old Laird himself, with his nephew on 
the one side, and the favounte housekeeper on the other. 
At a long interval, and beneath the salt of course, sate 
old Robin, a meagre, half-starved serving-man, rendered 
cross and cripple by rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a 
housemaid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which her temper underwent at the ‘hanefs 
of her master and Mrs Wilson. A barn-man, a white- 
headed cow herd boy, with Cuddie the. new ploughman 
and his mother, completed the pjirty. The other laboui- 
ers belonging to the property resided in their own houses, 
happy at least in this, that if their cheer was not more 
delicate than that which we have described, they could 
eat their fill, unwatched by the sharp, envious grey eyes 
of Milnwood, which seemed to measure tlie quantity that 
each of his dependents swallowed, as closely as if their 
glances attended each mouthful in its progress from the 
lips to the stomach. This close inspection was urifavour- 
aole to Cuddie, who sustained much prejudice in his new 
master’s opinion, by the silent celerity with which he 
caused the victu^s to disappear before him. And ever 
and anon Milnwood turned his eyds from the huge feeder 
to cast indignant glances upon his nephew, whose rtmug- 
nance to rustic labour was the principal cause of his 
ne^ing a ploughman, and who had been the direct means 
of his hiring this very cormorant. 

“ Pay thee wages, quoth.a ? ” said Milnwood to himself, 
—** Thou wilt eat in a week the value of mair than thou 
canst.work for in a mouth.” ^ 

These disagreeable ruminations were inteiTupted by 
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a loud knocking at the outer-gate. It was a universal 
custom in Scotland, that, when the family was at dinner, 
the outer-gate of the court-yard, if there was one, and it 
not, the door of the house itself, was always shut and 
lockeu, and only guests of importance, or persons upon 
urgent business, sought or received admittance at that 
time.^ The family of Milnwood were therefore surprised, 
and, ill the unsettled state of the times something alarmed, 
at the earnest and repeated knocking with which the gate 
was now assailed. ISfrs Wilson ran in person to the door, 
and, having reconiioitered those who were so clamorous 
for admittance, tlirough some seci*et aperture with which 
most Scottish door-ways W’cre furnished for the express 
pu»'posej she returned wringing her hands in great dismay, 
exclaiming, “ The red-coats ! the red-coats ! 

“ Ivobiii—Ploughman—what ca’ they ye 1—Barnsman— 
"Nevoy Harry—^open the door, open the door! ” exclaimed 
old Milnwood, snatching up aiicl slipping into his pocket 
the two or three silver spoons with wliich the upper end 
of the table was garnished, those beneath the Sfut being 
of goodly horn. “8peak them fair, sirs—Lord love ye, 
speak them fair—they winna bide thrawiiig—we’re a’ 

* harried*'^—we’re a’ harried ! ” 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths 
and threats already indicated resentment at the delay 
they had been put to, Cuddie took the opportunity to 
whisper to his mother, “Now, yc daft aula carline, mak 
yoursell deaf—yo Iwu^ made us a’ deaf ere now—and let 
me speak for yc*. I wad like ill to get my neck raxed ^ 
for an auld wife’s clashes,'^ tliougli ye bo our inither.” 

“ O, hinny, ay ; I’se be silent or thou sail come to ill ” 
was the corresponding whisper of Mause, “ but bethiiik 
ye, my dear, them that deny the Word, the Word will 
de^ ’- 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the 
Life-Guardsmen, a party of four troopers, commanded by 
Bothwell. 

In they tramped,•making a tremendous clatter upon 
the stone-floor with tlie iron-shod heels of their large 
iack-boots, and the clash and clang of their long, heavy, 
basket-hilterl broadswords. Milnwood and his house* 
keeper trembled, from well-grounded apprehensions of 
the systein of exaction and plunder carried on during 
these domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discomposed 


' Tills was a point of hifrli etiquette. See Note 4. (S.) 
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with more special cause, for he remembered that he stood 
answerable to the laws for having liarboured Burley. 
The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear for her *teon's 
life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal, .which 
reproached her for consenting even tacitly tc belie her 
religious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. ^ The* 
other servants quaked for they knew not well what. 
Cuddie alone, witli a look of supreme indifference and 
stupidity wJiich a Scottish peasant can at times assume 
as a mask for considerable shrewdness and craft, continued 
to swallow large spoonfuls of his broth, to command which 
he had drawn within his sphere the large vessel that 
contained it, and helped himself, amid the confusion, t,o 
a sevenfold portion. - 

“ What is your pleasure here, gentlenien ? ” said Miln- 
Yood, humbling himself before the satellites of power. 

“We come in behalf of the king,” answered Bothwe.ll; 
“ why the devil did you keep us so long standing at the 
door ? ” 

“We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, “and the 
door was locked, as is usual in landward towns ^ in this 
country. I am sure, gentlemen, if I had kend^ ony 
servants of our gude king had stood at the door—^ut wad*^ 
ye please to drink some ale—or some brandy—or a cup 
of canary sack, or claret wine ? ” m<aking a pause between 
each offer as long as a stingy bidder at an auction, w'ho is 
loth to advance his offer for a favourite lot. 

“ Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

“ I like ale better,” said another, “ provided it is right 
juice of John Barleycorn.” 

“Better never was malted,” said Milnwood; “I can 
hardly say sae muckle for the claret. It’s thin and cauld, 
gentlemen.” 

“Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow.; “a glass 
of brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring 
in the stomach.” 

“ Brandy, ale, sack, and claret ?—we’ll try them alL” 
said Both well, “and stick, to that which is best. There’s 
good sense in that, if the damn’dest whig in Scotland had 
said it.” 


Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of* his muscles. 
Milnwood lugged out two ponderous keys, and delivered 
them to the governante. 


1 The Scots retain the use of the word ictm in its comprehenRivc Saxon 
meaning, aa a place of iiabitatlon. A mansion or a farm house, tlumgh solitary, 
is called the iowti, A landward town is a dwelling situated in the country. (8.) 
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“The houseke^er,” said Bothwell, taking a seat, and 
throwing himself upon it, “is neither so young iioi* so 
handsome as to tempt a man to follow her to the gaun- 
trees, and devil a one here is there worth sending in her 
place.—What’s this?—meat?” (searching with a fork 
atnong the Broth, and fishing up a cutlet of mutton)—“ I 
think X could eat a bit—why, it’s as tough as if the devil’s 
dam had hatched it.” 

“If tliere is any thing better in the house, sir,” said 
Milnwood, alarmed at these symptoms of disapproba¬ 
tion— 

^ “ No, no,” said Botiiwell, “ it’s not worth while, I must 
proceed to business.—You attend Poundtext, the pres¬ 
byter: an parson, I understand, Mr Morton?” 

Mr Morton hastened to slide in a confession and 
apology. • 

“ By the indulgence of liis gracious majesty and the 
government,'for I wad do notlnng out of law—I hae nae 
objection wliatever to the establishment of a moderate 
episcopacy, but only that I am a country-bred man, and 
the ministers are a hamelier kind of folk, and I can follow 
their doctrine better ; and, witli reverence, sir, it’s a mail* 
f Agal establishment for the country.” 

“Well, I care nothing about that,” said Bothwell; 
“thejr are indulged, and there’s an end of it; but, for my 
part, if I were to give the law, never a crop-ear’a cur of 
the whole pack should bark in a Scotch pulpit. However, 

I am to obey commands.—There comes the liquor ; put it 
down, my good old lady.’’ 

He decanted about one-lialf of a quart bottle of claret 
into a wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it off at a 
dra^ht. 

- “ You did your good wine injustice, my friend ;—it’s 

better than your brandy, though that’s good too. Will 
you pledge me to the king's health ? ” 

“With pleasure,” said Milnwood, “in ale,—but I never 
drink claret, and keep only a very little for some honoured 
friends.” • * 


“ Like me, I suppose,” said Bothwell; and then, pushing 
the bottle to Henry, he said, “ Here, young man, pledge 
you the king’s l^'salth.” 

Henry filled, a moderate glass in silence, regardless of 
the hints and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to 
indicate that he ought to have followed his example, in 
preferring beer to wine. 

“ Well,’^ said Bothwell, “ have ye all drank the toast ? - 
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What is tliat old wife about 1 Give her a glass of brandy, 
she shall drink the king’s liealth, by ”- 

“If your honour pleases,” said Cuddie, wit!' great 
stolidity of aspect, “ this is my initlior, stir ;• and she’s as * 
deaf as Corra-linn ; we canna mak her hear* day nOF\ 
door; but if your honour pleases, I am rekdy to drifik 
the king’s health for her in as inony glasses of brs^ndy as 
ye think neshessary.” 

“ I dare swear you are,” answered Bothwell; “ you 
look like a fellow that would stick to brandy—help thy 
self, man ; all’s free wliere’er 1 come.—Tom, help the 
maid to a comfortable cup, though she’s but a dirty 
neither. Fill round once more—Here’s to our iiobib. 
commander, Colonel Graham of Claverliouse!—What the 
devil is the old woman groaning for ? She looks as very 
a whig as ever sate on a hill-side—Do you renounce the 
Covenant, good woman 

“ Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning ? Is it the 
Covenant of Works, or the Covenant of Grace?” said 
Cuddie, interposing. 

“ Any covenant; all covenants that ever were hatched,” 
answered the trooper. 

“ Mither,” cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as th a deaf 
person, “ the gentleman wants to ken if ye will renunce 
the Covenant of Works ? ” 

“With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Mause, “and pray 
that my feet may be delivered from the snare thereof.” 

“Come,” said Bothwell, “the old dame has come more 
frankly oflT than I expected, Ajiother cup round, and 
then we’ll proceed to ousiness.—You have all heard, 1 
suppose, of the horrid and barbarous murder committed 
upon the person of the Archbishop of St Andrews, by ten 
or eleven armed fanatics ? ” 

Ail started and looked at each other ; at length Miln- 
wood himself answered, “ They had heard of some such 
misfortune^ but were in hopes it had not been true.” 

“There is the relation published by government, old 
gentleman ; what do you tfiink df it ? ” ' 

“Think, sir? Wh—wh—whatever the council please to 
think of it,” stammered Milnwoqd. 

“I desire to have your opinion nio»*e explicitly, my 
friend,” said the dragoon, authoritatively. 

Milnwood’s eye^ hastily glanced through the paper to 
pick out the strongest expi*essions of censure with which 
it abounded, in gleaning which he was greatly aided by 
their being printed in italics. 
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“I think ii- a—bloody and execrable—murder and 
parricide-devised by hellish and implacable cruelty— 
utterly abominable, and a scandal to the laud.” 

“Well said, old gentleman ! ” said the querist—“Here’s 
' ^ thee, anc[I wish you joy of your good principles. You 
owe qie a cup of tlianks for having taught you them ; nay, 
thou lhalt pledge me in thine own sack—sour ale sits ill 
upon a loyal stomach.—Now comes your turn, young 
man ; what think you of tlie matter in hand ? ” 

“I should have little objection to answer you,” said 
Henry, “ if I knew what right you had to put tlie ques 
MSion.” 

‘ “ The Lord preserve us ! ” said the old housekeeper, “to 

ask the like o’ that at a trooper, when a’ folk ken they 
do wliatever they like through the haill country wi’ man 
and woman, beast and body.” » 

The old gentleman exclaimed, in tlie same horror at 
his nephew’s audacity, “ Hold your peace, sir, or answer 
tlie gentleman discreetly. Do you mean to aflront the 
king^ authority in the person of a sergeant of the Life- 
Guards?” 

. Silence all of you ! ” exclaimed Both well, striking his 
Ifflnd hercely on the table—“Silence, every one of you, 
and hear me !—You ask me for my right to examine you, 
sir (to Henry); my cockade and my broadsword are my 
commission, and a better one than ever Old Nol gave to 
Jiis roundheads ; and if you want to know more about it, 
you may look at the act of council empowering his 
majesty^ olttcers and soldiers to search for, examine, and 
apprehend suspicious persons ; and, therefore, once more, 

T ask you your opinion of the deatli of Archbishop 
Sharpe—it’s a new touch-stone wc have got for trying 
people’s metal.” 

Henry had, by this time, reflected upon the useless risk 
to which he would expose the family by resisting the 
tyrannical power which was delegated to such rude 
hands ; he therefore read the nairative over, and replied, 
composedly, “ have, no hesHatipn to say, that the per¬ 
petrators of this assassination have committed, in my 
opinion, .a rash and. wicked action, which I regret the 
more, as I foreie.e it will be made the cause of proceed¬ 
ings against many who are both innocent of the deed, 
and as far from apjiroving it as myself.” 

While Henry thus expressed (limself, Bothwell, who 
bent his eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to 
recollect his features. 
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“Aha! my friend Captain Vopinjay, 1 tliink I have 
seen you before, and in very suspicious company.” 

“I saw you once,” answered Henry, “in the public- 
house of the town of-* 

“And with whom did you leave that public-house,' 
youngster?—Was it not with John Balfour of Thirley, 
one of the murderers of the Archbishop ? ” 

“I did leave tlie house witJi the person you have 
named,” answered Henry, “1 scorn to deny it«; but, so 
far from knowing him to be a murderer of the primate, 
I did not even know at the time that such a crime had 
been committed.” 

“ Lord have mercy on me, I am ruined!—utterly 
ruined and undone! ” exclaimed Milnwood. “ That 
Gallant’s tongue will rin the head afF his ain shoulders, 
and waste my gudes to the ver-y grey cloak on my 
back J ” 

“But^ you knew Burley,” continued Bothwell, still 
addressing Henry, and regardless of his uncle’s inter¬ 
ruption, “to be an intercommuned rebel and traitoi, and 
you knew the prohibition to deal with such persons. 
You knew, that, as a loyal subject, you were prohibited 
to reset, supply, or intercommune with this attainted 
traitor, to cori-espond with him by word, writ, or mes¬ 
sage, or to supply him witli meat, drink, house, harbour, 
or victual, under the highest pains —vou knew all this, 
and yet you broke the law.” (Henry was silent.) 
“Where did you part from him?” continued Bothwell; 
“ was it in the highway, or did you give him harbourage 
in this very house ? ” 

“ In this house ! ” said his uncle ; “he dared not for his 
neck bring ony traitor into a house of mine.” 

“ Dare he deny that he did so ? ” said Bothwell. 

“As you charge it to me as a crime,” said Henry, 
“ you will excuse my saying anything that will criminate 
myself.” 

“ O, the lands of Milnwood ! ^— the bonny lands of 
Milnwood, that have l|pen in the name of Morton twa 
hundred years! ” exclaimed his uncle ; “ they are barking 
and fleeing,* outfield and infield, haugh and. holme! ” ^ 

“No, sin” said Henry, “you shall net sufler on my 
account.—I own,” he continued^ addressing Bothwell, “1 
did give this man a night’s lodging, as to an old military 
comrade of my father. But it was not only without my 

> Used to denote one who, enpccUilly from prodigality, ia believed to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy; “ Level ground beside a at ream. 
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uncle’s knowledge, but contrary to his express general 
orders. I trust, if my evidence is considered as good 
agains^^ myself, it will have some weight in proving my 
uncle’s innofjence.” 

, “Corner yonng man,” said the soldier, in a sonmwhat 
milder tone,< “ you’re a smart spark enough, and 1 am 
sori*y fc>r you ; and your uncle here is a fine old Trojan, 
kinder, I see, to his guests than himself, for lie gives us 
wine and drinks his own thin ale—tell me all you know 
about this Burley, what ho said when you parted from 
him, where he went, and where he is likely now to be 
found ; and, d—n it, I'll wink as hard on your share of 
le business as my duty will permit. There’s a thousand 
merks^on the murdering whigamore’s head, an T could 
but light on it—Come, out with it—^where did you part 
with him ? ” . . . i 

“Yt)U will excuse my answering that question, sir,” 
said Morton ; “ the same cogent reasons which induced 
me to afford him hospitality, at considerable risk to 
myself and my friends, would command me to respect his 
secret, if, indeed, he had trusted me with any.” 

“So you refuse to give me an answer?” said Both well. 

• I ha^e none to give,” returned Henry. 

“Perliam I could teach you to find one, by tying a 
piece of lighted match betwixt your fingers,” answered 
Bothwell. 

“ O, for pity’s sake, sir,” said Old Alison apart to her 
master, “gie them siller — it’s siller they’re seeking— 
they’ll murder Mr Henry, and yoursell next! ” 

!^iilnwood groaned in perjilexity and bitterness of 
spirit, and, with a tone as if lie was giving up the ghost, 
exclaimed, “If twenty p—ii—-punds w^ould make up this 
unhappy matter ”- 

“ My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant^ “would 

gie twenty punds sterling ”- 

“ Punds Scotch, ye b—h! ” interrupted Milnwood ; for 
the agony of his avarice overcame alike his puritanic 
precision and the habitual respect he entertained for his 
housekeeper. ^ 

“PundJ sterling,” insisted the housekeeper, “if ye wad 
hae the gudenei^ to look ower the lad’s misconduct; he’s 
that dour ^ ye mifeht tear him to pieces, and ye wad ne’er 
get a word out. o’ him ; and it wad do^ye little gude, I’m 
sur^ to burn his bonny finger-ends.” 

“ Why,” said Bothwell, hesitating, “ 1 don’t know—most 

* Stttbboiii. 
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of'my cloth would liave the money, a^id take off the 
prisoner too ; but I bear a conscience, and if your master 
will stand to your offer, and enter into a bond to produce 
Ids nephew, and if all in the house will take the test-oath, 

I do not know but ”- * 

“ O ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs Wilson, “ ony tei>t, ony oaths 
ye please! ” And then aside to her master, “ HjJSte ye 
away, sir, and get the siller, or they will burn the house 
about our lugs/’ 

Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon liis adviser, and 
moved off, like a piece of Dutcli clockwork, to set at 
liberty his imprisoned angels in this dire emergency. 
Meanwhile, Sergeant Bothwell began to put the test-oatli 
with such a degree of solemn reverence as might, have 
been expected, being just about the same which is used 
^ to this day in his majesty’s custom-house. 

“ You—what’s your name, woman ! ” 

“ Alison Wilson, sir.” 

“You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and 
declare, that you judge it unlawful for subjects, under*' 
pretext of reformation, or any other pretext w'hatsoever, ■ 
to enter into Leagues and Covenants - 

Here the ceremony ^va.H interrupted by a strife between 
Cuddie and his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, ‘ 
now became audible. 

“Oh, whisht, mitlicr, whisht! they’re upon a com¬ 
muning—Oh! wdiisht, and they’ll agree weel enough 
e’enow.” 

“I Avill not whisht, Cuddie,” replied his mother, “ I will 
uplift my voice and spare not—I will confound the man 
or sin, even the scarlet man, and tlirough my voice shall 
Mr Henry be freed from the net of the fowler.” 

“ She has her leg ower the harrows now,” said Cuddie, 
“stop her wha can—1 see her cocked up behint a dragoon 
on her way to the Tolbooth—I find my ain legs tied below 
a horse’s belly—Ay—she has just mustered up her sermon, 
and there —wV that grain—out it comes, and we are a^ 
ruined, horse and foot 1 ” * 

“And div ye think'to 6ome here,” said. Mause,-her 
withered hand shaking in concert' with hei* keen, though 
wrinkled visage, animated by zealous wrath, and eman¬ 
cipated, by the very mention of the"* test, from the 
restraints of her own prudence, and Cuddie’S admonition 
—“ Div ye think to come here, wi’ your soul-killing, saint- 
seducing, conscience-confounding oaths, and tests, and 
bands—your snares, and your traps, and your gins? 
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Surely it is in vain that a net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.’^ 

“ Ehwliat, good dame ? ” said the soldier. “ Here’s a 
whig miracle, egad! the old wife has got botli her ears 
and toimue, and we are like to be driven deaf in our 
turn.—w to, hold your peace, and remember whom you 
talk to,« you old idiot.” 

“Whae do I talk to! Eh, sirs, ower weel may the 
sorrowing land ken wdiat ye are. Malignant adherents 
ye are to the prelates, foul props to a feeble and lilthy 
cause, bloody beasts of prey, and burdens to the eai-tli.” 

‘‘Upon my soul,” said Bothwell, astonished as a mastiff- 
dog might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence 
of her voung, “ this is the finest language 1 ever heard 1 
Can’t you give us some more of it! ” 

“ Gie ye some mair o’t ? ” said Mause, clearing her voice 
Jl^ith a preliminary cough, “ I will take up my testimony 
“gainst you ance and again.—Philistines ye are, and 
Edomites—leopards are ye, and foxes—evening wolves, 
hat gnaw not the bones till the morrow—wicked dogs, 
that compass about the chosen—thnisting kine. ana 
pnishing bulls of Bashan—piercing serpents ye are, and 
txXlwd b aith in name and nature with the great Red 
•Dragon; Revelations, twalfth cliaptei’, third and fourth 
verses,” 


Here old lady stopped, apparently much more from 
lack of breatli than of matter. 

“ Curse the old hag ! ” said one of the drfigoons, “ gag 
her, and take her to head-quarters.” 

“For shan^, Andrews,” said Bothwell j “remember the 
good lady belongs to tJie fair sex, and uses only the 
privilege of lier tongue.—But, hark ye, good woman, every 
bull of Bashan and Red Dragon will not be so civil as I 
am, or be contented to leave you to the charge of the 
constable and ducking-sl«ol. in the meantime I must 
necessarily carry oflT this young man to head-quarters. 
I cannot answer to my comrnanding-oflicer to leave him 
in a house where I hare heard so much treason and 
fanaticism.” 

" See now, ‘ mither, what ye hae dune,” whispered 
Cuddie : “ there’s tlie Philistines, as ye ca’ them, are gaun 
to whirry ^ aw a’ Mr’Henry, and a’wP your nash-gab, deil 
be on’t! ” 

“ Haud .yere tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the mother, 
‘and layna the wyte=“ on me ; if you and thae thowless^ 
^ Syirry. ■ Blame. a UseleM. 
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gluttons, that are sitting staring like cows bursting on 
clover, wad testify wi’ your hands as I have testified wi’ 
my tongue, they should never harle ^ the precious^young 
lad awa’ to captivity.” ,, 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had' already, 
bound and secured their prisoner. Milnwood returned 
at this instant, and, alarmed at the preparatiofis he 
beheld, Iiastened to profler to Botliwell, though with 
many a grievous groan, tlie purse of gold which he had 
been obliged to i*ummage out as ransom for his nephew. 
The trooper took tlie purse with an air of indifference, 
weighed it in his hand, cliucked it up into the air, and 
caught it as it fell, then shook his head, and said, 
“There’s many a merry night in this nest of yeliovv l)oys, 
but d —n me if I dare venture for them—that old woman 
has spoken too loud, and before all the men too.—Hark 
ye, old gentleman,” to Alilnwood, “1 must take your 
nephew to head-quarters, so I cannot, in conscience, Keep 
more than is my due as civility money; ” tlien opening 
the purse, he gave a gold jiiece to eacli of the soldiers, 
and took three to himself. “Now,” said he, “you have 
the comfort to know that your kinsman, young Captain 
Popinjay, will be carefully looked after and civilly us^ ; 
and tlie rest of the money T return to you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his hand. 

“ Only you know,” said Both well, still playing with the 
purse, “that every landholder is answerable for the 
conformity and loyalty of his household, and that these 
fellows of mine are not obliged to be silent on the subject 
of the fine sermon we have had from that old puritan in 
the tai*t!in plaid there; and I presume you are aware 
that the consequences of delation will be a heavy fine 
before the council.” 

“ Good sergeant,—worthy captain ! ” exclaimed the 
terrified miser, “I am sure there is no person in my house, 
to my knowledge, would give cause of offence.” 

“Nay,” answered Bothwell, “You slnill hear her give 
her testimony, as she calls it, herself.—You fellow,’^ (to 
Cuddie,) “stand back*’ and let your mother spealc her 
mind. I see she’s primed anti loaded again since her first 
discharge.” 

“ Lord ! noble sir,” said Cuddie, “ an aihd wife’s tongue’s 
but a feckless matter to mak sic a fash ^ about. Neither 
my father nor me ever minded muckle what our mither 
said.” 


* Take by force. 


2 All ado. 
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“Hold your peace, my lad, while yoi#are well,” raid 
Bothwell; “ I promise you I think you are slyer than you 
wotdd like to oe supposed.—Come, good dame, you see 
your master will not believe that you can give us so 
Dright a testimony.” 

Mause's zeal did not require this spur to set her again 
on full career. 

“Woe to the com pliers and carnal self-seekers,” she 
said, “ that daub over and drown their consciences by 
complying with wicked exactions, and giving mammon of 
unrighteousness to the sons of Belial, that it may make 
their peace with them ! It is a sinful compliance, a base 
confederacy with the Hnemy. It is tlie evil that Menahem 
did in the siglit of the Lord, when lie gave a thousand 
talents to l^ul. King of Assyria, that his hand might be 
with him ; Second Kings, feifteen chapter, nineteen verse. 
It is the evil deed of Ahab, wlicn he sent money to Tiglath- • 
Pelesor ; see the saame Second Kings, saxteen and aught. 
And if it was accounted a. backsiliding even in godly 
Hezekiah, that he complied with Sennacherib, giving him 
money, and offering to bt'ar tliat which was put upon him, 
/see the saame Second Kings, aughtcen chapter, fourteen 
and feifteen verses,) cv(*n so it is with them that in this 
cdhtuinacious and Ijacksliding generation pays localities 
and fees, and cess and tines, to greedy and unidghteous 
publicans, and extortions and stipends to hireling 
curates, (dumb dogs which bark not, sleeping, lying dowm, 
loving to slumber,) and gi\'es gifts to be helps and hires 
to our oppressors and destroyciii. They are all like the 
casters of a lot with them—like tlie preimring of a tabic 
for the troop, and thti furnishing a didnk-offcring to the 
numlier.” 

“ There’s a line sound of doctidne for you, Mr Morton ! 
How like you tha-t 1 ” said Bothwell; “ or how do you 
think the Council will like it ? I think we can carry the 
greatest part of it in our heads without a kylevine \ pen 
and a pair of tablets, such as you bring to conventicles. 
She denies paying cess, I think, Andrews i- ” 

^ “ Yes, by Gr—said A*ndrews ; “ and she swore it was a 
sin to give a trooper a pot gf ale, or ask him to sit down 
to a table.” 

“You hear,” s-id Bothwell, addressing Milnwood ; “but 
it’s your own affair; ” and he proffered back the purse 
with its diminished contents, with an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the ac- 

> Blacklead pencil. 
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cumulation of his misfortunes, extended his hand 
mechanically to take the purse. 

** Are ye mad ? ” said his housekeeper, in a whisper; 
“ tell them to keep it;—they %oill keep it either Ly fair 
means or foul, and its our only chance to liiakp them 
quiet.” , 

“1 caniia do it, Ailie—I canna do it,’* said Milnwood, 
in the bitterness of his heart. “ I canna part wi' the* siller 
I hae counted sao often ower, to tliae blackguards.” 

“Then I maun do it mysell, Milnwood,” said the house¬ 
keeper, “or see a’ gang wrang thegithcr.—My master, sir,” 
she said, addressing Both well, “canna think o’ taking back 
onything at the hand of an honourable gentleman like 
you ; he implores ye to pit up the siller, and be as kind 
to his nepliew as yo can, and be favourable in reporting 
our dispositions to government, and let us Ciik nae wrang 
*4or the daft speeches of an auld jaud,” (here she turned 
fiercely upon Mause, io indulge herself for the eifort 
which it cost her to assume a mild deuueanour to the 
soldiers,) “ a daft auld Avhig randy, that ne’er was in the 
house (foul fa’ lier) till yesterday afternoon, and that sail 
ne’er cross the door-stane again an anes 1 l?ad lier out o’t.” 

“Ay, ay,” whispered ^Juddi(^ to Ids i)arejit, “e’en sae I 
I kend we wad bo put to our travels again whene’er .yb 
suld get three words spoken to an end, 1 was sure that 
wad be the upshot o’t, mither.” 

“Whisht, my bairn,” sixid slic, “and dinr.a murmur at 
the cross—cross their door-stane! weel I wot I’ll ne’er 
cross their door-stane. Ther(‘/s nae mark on their 
threshold for a ^signal that tin; destroying angel should 
pass by. They’ll get a back-cast o’ Ins hand yet, that 
think sac mucklo o’ the creature and sac- littJe o’ the 
Creator—sae muckle o’ warld’s gear and sae little o’ a 
broken covenant—sae muckle about thae wheen pieces o’ 
yellow muck, and s,‘ie little about the pure gold o’ tlie 
Scripture—sae muckle about their ain friend and kinsman, 
and sae little about the elect, that are tried wi’ hornings, 
harassings, huntings, searchings^ chasings, catchings, 
imprisonments, torturings, banishments, headings, hang¬ 
ings, dismemberings, and quarterings quick, forby the 
hundreds forced from tlH;ir ain habitations to the deserts, 
mountains, muirs, mosses, moss-fiows, an d ;^at-hags, there 
to hear the word like bread eaten in secret.” 

“She’s at the Covenant now, sergeant, shall we not 
have her away ? ” said one of the soldiers. 

“ You be d—d I ” said Bothwell, aside to him j “ cannot 
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you see she’s Ijetter where she is, so long as there is a 
respectable, sponsible, money-broking heritor, like Mr 
Morton of Miinwood, who lias the means of atoning her 
trespussesV Let the old mother fly to raise another 
brood, she s too tough to be made any thing of herself-;- 
Here,” he cried, “ one other round to Miinwood and his 
roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting with him!— 
which I think will not be far distant, if he keeps such a 
fanatical family.” 

He then ordered the party to take tlieir horses, and 
pressed the best in Milnwood’s stable into the king’s 
service to carry the prisoner. Mrs Wilson, with weeping 
eyes, made up a small parcel of necessaries for Henryks 
compelled .iournoy, and as she bustled about, took an 
oppoL’tunity, unseen liy the party, to slip into liis hand a 
small sum of money. 1 loth well .and his troopers, in other 
respects, kept their pTomise, and were civil. They did* 
not bind .theij’ jirisoner, but contented themselves with 
leading his horae between a file of men. They then 
mounted, and marched off with much mirth and laughter 
among themselves, leaving the Miinwood family in great 
confusion. The old Laird him.self, overpowered by the 
loss of his nephew, and the unavailing outlay of twenty 
j!l^nds sterling, did nothing the whole evening but rock 
niiiiself backwards and fojavards in his great leathern 
easy chair, repeating tlio same lamentation, of “Uuined 
on a’ sides, ruined on a' sides -harried .and undone— 
harried .and undoiie- body and glides, lx)dy and gudes ! ” 

Mrs Alison Wilson’s grief w.as partly indulged and 
partly relieved by tlie torrent of invectives with which 
she accoinpanie.d Mausc and Cuddie’s expulsion from 
Miinwood. 


“Ill luck lj(^ in tlici grauiiig corse o' thee ! the prettiest 
lad in Clydesdale this day maun be a sufferer, and a’ for 
you and your daft whiggery ! ” 

“Gae wa’,” replied Mause ; “1 trow ye are yet in the 
bonds of sin, and in the gall of iniquity, to grudge your 
bonniest ana best .in the cause of Him that gave ye a’ ye 
hae—I promise I liar*, dune vh nrickle for Mr Harry as I 
wad do for niy .ain ; for if Cuddie w'as found worthy to 

bear testimony in the Grassmarkid.”- 

“And there’s gude hope o’t,” said Alison, “unless you 
and he change your courses.^* 

. “—And if,” continued Mause, disregarding the interrup¬ 
tion, “ the bloody Doegs and the flattering Ziphites were 
to seek to ensnare me with a xiroffer of his remission upon 
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sinftil compliances, I wad persevere, natlieless, in lifting 
my testimony against popery, prelacy, antinomianism, 
erastianism, lapsarianisin, sublapsarianism, and the sins 
and snares of the times—I wad cry as a woman in labour 
against the black Indulgence, that has been a sti;mbling> 
block to professors—I wad uplift my voice as, a powerful 
preacher. 

“Hout tout, mitlier,” cried Caddie, interfering and 
dragging her off forcibly, “diniia dcave the gentlewoman 
Avi’ your testimony! yt) Iiae preaclied eneugli for sax 
days. Ye pi*eached us out o’ our canny free-house and 
gude kale-yard, and out o’ this n(‘w city o’ refuge afore 
our hinder end was wool haft(‘d* in it; and ye ha«* 
preached JSlr Harry awa to tlie prison ; and yo liao 
preached f,wonty punds out o' the Laird’s pocket t,hat he 
likes as ill to quit wi’; and sae y<‘ may baud sae for ae 
®wee wliile, Avithout prcjaching mo up a ladder and down 
a tow. Sae, come awa, come awa; the family liac had 
ciicugli o’ your testimony to mind it for ao while.” 

So saying he dragged olf .Mause, the words, “Testi¬ 
mony—CoA'enant—malignants—indulgence,” still thrill¬ 
ing upon her tongue, to make pi’eparations for instantly 
renewing their travels in (ju(*st of an asylum. 

“ Ill-fard,- crazy, crack brained gowk,^ that she 
exclaimed the housekeeper, as she saw them depaH, “to 
set up to be sae. mmtkle lM*,tter than ithor folk, the auld 
besom, and to bring sae muckle distress on a douce quiet 
family ! If it. hadna been that 1 am mail* than half a 
gentlewoman by my station, I wad hae tried my ten 
nails in the Avizen’d^ hide o’ her ! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 uin a son of Afars who have boon ]ti many wars, 

And Khow iny cuts and scura whorover I come; 

Tills here was for u wcncli, and that other in a trench, 

Wiien welcoming the h'l'cnch at tii« sound of the drum. 

UuKHa 

“Don’t be too much cast down,” said Sergeant Both- 
well to his prisoner as they journeyed on towards the 
liead-quarters; “ you are a smart pretty^ lad, and well 
connected ; the worst that will happen will be strapping 
up for it, and that is many an honest fellow’s lot. 1 tell 
* Fixed. Ill-favoured. •" Blockhead. ^ Withered. * Spirited 
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you fcairly your life’s within the compass of the law, 
unless you make submission, and get off by a round fine 
upon your uncle’s estate ; he can well afibrd it.” 

“That vexes me more than the rest,” said Henry. 
“ He piirts witli his money with regret; and, as he had 
no concern^ whatever with my having given this person 
shelter for a night, 1 wish to PTeaven, if I escape a 
capital punishment, that the penalty may be of a kind I 
could bear in my own person.” 

“Why, perhaps,” said Both well, “they will propose to 
you to go into one of the Scotch regiments that are 
serving abroad. It’s no bad liiKi of service; if your 
friends are active, and there are any knocks going, you 
may soon get a commission.” 

“1 am by no means sure,” answered Morton, “that 
such a sentence is not the best thing that can happen to 
me.” • 

“ Why, then, you are no real whig after all ? ” said the 
sergeant. 

have hitherto meddled wdth no party in the state,’* 
said Henry, “ but have remained quietly at liome ; and 
sometimes 1 have had serious thoughts of joining one of 
qur fo. eign regiments.” 

“ Have you ? ” replied Bothwell: “ why, I honour you 
for it; 1 have served in the Scotch French guards myself 
many a long day ; it’s the place for learning discipline, 
d—n me. They never mind what you do when you are 
off duty r but miss you the roll-call, and see how they’ll 
arrange you—. 3>—n me, if old Ca])tain Montgomery 
didn’t make me mount guard upon the arsenal in my 
steel-back and breast, plate-sleeves and head piece, for 
six liours at once, under so burning a sun, that gad 1 was 
baked like a turtle at Port Koyale. I swore never to 
miss answering to Francis Stewart again, though I 
should leave my hand of cards upon the drum head—Ah ! 
discipline is a capital thing.” 

“In other respects you liked the service?” said Morton. 
r.r6r//rwc^’,” said Bothwell; “women, wdne^ and 
wassail, all to be liad for little bi*t the asking ; .and if you 
find it in your conscience to let a fat priest think he has 
some chance to convert you, gad he’ll help you to these 
comforts himself, just to gain a little ground in your 
good.affection. Where will you find a crop-eared whig 
parson will be so civil ? ” 

“Why, nowhere^ I agree with you,” said Henry; “but 
what was your chief duty ? ” 
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“ guard the king’s pei'soii,” said Botliwell, “ to look 
after the safety of Louis Je (Iraiid, my boy, and now and 
then to take a turn among the Huguenots (protePitaiits, 
that is). And there we liad fine scope ; it brought my 
Jiand pretty well in for the service in tliis country. But, 
come, as you are to be a bon mmeraih, as the Spaniards 
say, I must put you in casli with some of your old uncle’s 
broad-pieces. This is cutter’s law ; we must not see a 
pretty fellow want, if we Iiave cash ourselves.” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his imrse, took out some 
of tfie contents, ancl otlert^d them to Henry without 
counting them. Young Morton declined the favour; and, 
not judging it prudent to acquaint the stjrgeant, notwith¬ 
standing Ins aj)parcnt generosity, that lie was actuaUy in 
posse.ssion of some money, lie assured him he should have 
,jio difficulty in getting a supply from his uncle. 

“Well,” said Botliwell, ‘‘in that case these yellow 
rascals must sei’ve to ballast my purse a little longer, I 
always make it a rule never to quit the tavern (unless 
ordered on duty) while my purse is so weighty that I Can 
chuck it over the signpost.* When it is so light that the 
wind blows it back, then, boot and saddle,—we must fall- 
on some W’a.y of replenishing.—But what tower Is th^it 
before us, rising so high upon the steep bank, out of the 
woods that surround it on every side ? ” 

“It is the tower of Tillietudlom,” said one of the 
soldiers. “Old Lady Margai-et Belleiiden lives there. 
She's one of the best affected women in the country, and 
one that’s a soldier’s friend. When I was hurt by one of 
the d—d whig dogs that shot at me from behind a fauld- 
dike, I lay a month there, and would stand such another 
wound to be in as good quarters again.” 

“If that be the case,said Botliwell, “I will pay my 
respects to her as we jiass, and request some refreshment 
for men and horses ; I am as thirsty already as if I liad 
drank nothing at Milnwood. But it is a good thing in 
these times,” he continued, addressing himself to Henry, 
“that the King’s soldier cannot “pass a house without 
getting a refreshment. ^ In such houses as Tillie—what 


1 A Hij^hland Inlrd, whose peculiarities live Btlll in the recollection of his 
countT>'men, used to reRuiate his residence at Edinhurj^h In'bhe following manner: 
Ever}' day ho visited the Water*«:ate, as it Is called, of the Cnnongate. over which 
is extended a wooden arcli.*' Speck: being then tlie general currency, he threw 
hi.? purse over the gate, and as long as it was heavy enough to be thrown over, h« 
continued his round of pleasui'e in the meti'opoiis; when Jt wiu too light, ho 
tliought it time to reiirc to the Highlands. Query—How often would ho havo 
repeated this experiment at Temple Bar? (S.) 
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dY© call it '# you are served for love ; in the houses of the 
avowed fanatics you help yourself by force; and among 
the moderate presbyterians and other suspicious persons, 
you are well treated from fear ; so your tnirst is always 
quenched on some tcrins or other.” 

“And yo'a propose,” siiid Henry, anxiously, “to go upon 
that ^?rrand uj) to the tower yonder?” 

“To be sure I do,” answered Hothwell. “How should 
I be able to repoil; favourably to my officers of the worthy 
lady’s sound principles, unless J know the taste of her 
s;ick, for sack she will produce—that 1 take for granted ; 
it is the favourite consoler of your old dowager of quality, 
as small claret is the potation of your country laircL” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake,” said Henry, “if you are 
determined to go there, do not mention my name, or 
expose me to a family that T am acquainted with. Let* 
me be muffled up for the time in one of your soldier’s 
cloaks, and only mention me generally as a prisoner 
under your charge.” 

“With all my heart,” said Bothwell; “I promised to 
uae you civilly, and I scorn to break my word.—Here, 
‘Andrews, wrap a cloak round the prisoner, and do not 
TflMition his mime, nor where we caught liim, unless you 
would have a trot on a horse of Avood.” ^ 

They were at this moment at an arched gateway, 
battlemented and flanked witli turrets, one whereof was 
totally ruinous, excepting the lower story, which served 
as a cow-house to the peasant, whoso family inhabited 
the turret that roniaiiied entire. The gate had been 
broken down by Monk’s soldiers during tlie civil war, and 
had never l>een replaced, therefore presented no obstacle 
to Bothwell and ins party. The avenue, very steep and 
narrow, and causewayed with large round stones, ascended 
the side of the precipitous bank in an oblique and zigzag 
course, now showing now hiding a view of the tower and 
its exterior bulwarks, which seemed to rise almost 
perpendicularly above their heads. The fragments of 
Gothic defences which it exhibited were upon such a scale 
of strength, as induced Bothwell to exclaim, “It’s well 
this place is in honest and loj^al hands. Egad, if the 
enemy had it, a. dozen of old wliigamore wives with their 
distafls might keep it against a troop of dragoons, at least 
if they had half the spunk of the old girl we left at Miln- 
wood. Upon my life,” he continued, as they came in front 
of the lai^ge double tower and its surrounding defences 

* See Note 5. Wooden Marc. 
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an<f flankers, “ it is a superb place, founded, says tlie worn 
inscription over the gate—unJess the remnant of my Latin 
has given me the slip—by Sir Italpli de Bellenden in^ 350— 
a respectable antiquity. J Tiiust greet tlie ol*d hidy with 
due honour, thougii it should put me to the labour of 
recalling some of the compliments that 1 use*d to dabble 
in wlien I was wont to keep that soi’t of company.” ' 

As lie thus communed with himself, the butler, who 
had reconnoitred tlie soldiers from an arrow-slit in the 
wall, announced to his lady, that a commanded party of 
dragoons, or, as he thought, Life-Guardsmen, waited at 
the gate witli a prisoner under their charge. ^ 

“lam certjiin,” said Gudyill, “and positive, that the 
sixth man is a prisoner ; for his horse is led, and tlie two 
dragoons that are before have thc‘ir carabines out of their 
c budgets, and rested upon their thigJis It was aye the 
way we guarded prisoners in the days of the great 
Marquis.” 

“King's soldiers?” said the lady; “probably in want 
of refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them welcome, and 
let them be accommodated with what provision and forage 
the Tower can afford.—And stay, tell my gentlewoman 
to bring my black scarf and manteau. 1 Avill go dc|fPii 
myself to receive them ; one cannot show the King’s Life- 
Guards too much respect in times when they are doing 
so much for royal authority. And d’ye hear, Gudyill, let 
Jenny Dennison slip on her pearlings' to walk lieiore my 
niece and me. and the throe women to walk Ixjhind ; and 
bid my niece attend me insbintiy.’ 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her direc¬ 
tions, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the court-yard 
of lier tower with great courtesy and dignity. Sergeant 
Both well saluted the grave and reverend lady of the 
manor with an assurance which had something of the 
light and careless address of the dissipated men of fashion 
in Charles the Second’s time, and did not at all savour of 
the awkward or rude manners of a non-commissioned 
officer of dragoons. His language“as well as his manners, 
seemed also to be refined lor the time and.occasion ; 
thougli the truth was, that, in the fluctuations of an 
adventurous and profligate life, Bothwelh had sometimes 
kept company much better suited to his ancestry than to 
his present situation of life. To the lady’s request to know 
whether slie could be of service to them, he answered, 
with a suitable bow, “ That as they liad to march some 

' Embroidered attire. 
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miles farther tliat night, they would be much accom¬ 
modated bjr permission to rest their horses for an hour 
before continuing their journey.” 

“ With tl*e greatest pleasure,*’ answered Lady Margaret; 
“and 1'crust that my peoijle will sec that neither horse 
nor men want suitable refresJiment.” 

“A-fe are well aware, madam,” continued Bothwell, 
“that such has always been the reception, within the 
walls of Tillietudleni, of those who served the King.” 

“We have studied to discharge our duty faithfully and 
loyally on all occasions, sir,’' answered Lady Margaret, 
pleased with tlie compliment, “both to our monarchs and 
to their followers, particularly to their faithful soldiers. 
It is not long ago, and it ])robal)ly has not escaped the 
recollection of his sacred majesty, now on the throne, 
since he himself honoured my poor house with his presence,^, 
and breakfasted in a room in this castle, Mr Sergeant, 
w'hich my waiting-gentlewoman shall show you ; we still 
call it the King’s room.” 

Bothwell had by this time dismounted his painty, and 
committed the horses to the* charge of one tile, and the 
prisoner to that of another ; so tliat he himself was at 
to continue the conversation which the lady had 
so condescendingly opened. 

“8ince the King, niy master, had the honour to 
experience your hospitality, 1 cannot wonder that it is 
extended to those that serve him, and whose principal 
merit is doing it with lidelity. And yet 1 have a nearer 
relatifui to his majt sty than this coarse red coat would 
seem to indicate.” 

“Indeed, sir? Probably,” said Lady Margaret, “you 
have belonged to his household ? ” 

“Not exfujtly, madam, to his household, but rather to 
his /lOHSf; a connection through which 1 may claim 
kindred with most of the best families in Scotland, not, 
I believe, exclusive of that of Tillietudleni.” 

“Sir?” said the old lady, drawing herself up with 
dignity at hearing what she conceived an impertinent 
jest, “I do not understand you." 

“It’s but a foolish subject for one in my situation to 
talk of, madam,” answered the trooper; “ but you must 
liave heard of the history and misfortunes of my grand¬ 
father, Francis Stewai’t, to whom James I., his cousin- 
german, gave the title of Bothwell, as my comrades give 
me the nickname. It was not in the long run more 
advantageous to him than it is to me.” 
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“ Indeed ?said Lady Margaret, witli rimcli sympathy 
and surprise j “I have indeed always understood that 
the grandson of the last Earl was in necessitous circum¬ 
stances, hut 1 sliould never ha\e expected tcwsee liim so 
low in tJie service. With such connections, vhat ill 

fortune could lia\'e reduced you ”- ^ 

“NotJiing niucli out of the ordinary course, I he'jieve, 
madam,” said Tlothwell, interrupting and anticipating 
the question. “1 have had my moments of good luck like 
my neighbours—Jiav(^ drunk my bottle with Rochester, 
thi'own a meiTy main with Ruckingham, and fought 
at Tangiers side by side with »Shellield. Rut my luck 
never lasted ; I could not make useful friends out of 
my jolly companions — Rerhaps 1 was not sufficiently 
aware,” he continued, with some bitterness, “Jiow much 
^the descendant of the >Scottish Stewarts was honoured 
by being admitted into the convi\ialities of Wilmot 
and Villiers.” 

“ Rut your Scottish friends, Mr Stewart, your relations 
here, so numerous and so poweid'ul ? ” 

“Why, ay, my lady,” replied the sergeant, “1 believe 
some of them might Jiave made me tlieir g.aniekeeper, 
for I am a toleraldc sI)ot—some of them would h^i^ . 
entertained me as their bravo, for J can use my sword 
well—and here and tliere was ojie, wJio, when better 
company was not to be had, would have made me his 
eonipanion, since I can drink my three bottles of wine.— 
Rut i don’t know how it is—between service and service 
among my kinsmen, 1 prefer that of my cousin Charles 
as the most creditable of them all, altliough the pay is 
but poor, and the livery far from splendid.” 

“ Jt is a sliaine, it is a burning scandal! ” said Lady 
Margaret. “Why do you not apply to his most sacred 
majesty ? ho cannot but be surprised to hear th.at a scion 
of his august family ”- 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” interrupted the sergeant, 
“I am but a blunt soldier, and J trust you will excuse me 
wlien 1 say, liis most sacred majesty is more busy in 
grafting scions of his oVn, chan with nourisliing those 
whicli were planted by his gnuidfather’s grandfather.”^ 
“Well, Mr JStewart,” said Lady Margaret, “one thing 
you must promise me—remain at Tillietiidlem to-night; 
to-morrow 1 expect your^comnianding officer, the gallant 
Claverhouse, to whom king and country are so much 
obliged for his exertions against those who would turn 
the world upside down. I will speak to him on the 
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subject of your speedy promotion; and I am coitain lie 
feels too much, both what is due to the blood which 
is in your veins, and to the request of a lady so highly 
distinguished as myself by his most sacred majesty, 
not to aiake better provision for you than you have 
yet receivetJ” 

“I am much obliged to your ladyship, and 1 certainly 
will remain hero with my i>risoner, since you rec]^uest it, 
especially as it will be the earliest way of presenting him 
to Colonel Graharne, and obtaining his ultimate orders 
about the young spark.” 

“ Who is your prisoner, pray you ? ” said Lady Margaret. 

'‘"'A young fellow of rather the better class in this 
neigh\>ourhood, who has been so incautious as to give 
countenance to one of the murderers of the jinmate, and 
to facilitate the dogs escape.” 

“ O, tie upon him ! ” said Lady Margaret; “ I am but 
too apt to forgive the injuries 1 liave received at the 
hands of these rogues though some of tliem, Mr 8tewart, 
are of a kind not like to be forgotten; but those who 
would abet the perpetrators of so cruel and deliberate a 
homicide on a single man, an old man, and a man of the 
A^ibisiiop’s sacred profession—O lie upon him I If you 
wish to make him secure, with little trouble to your 
people, I will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for the key 
of our pit, or principal dungeon. It has not been open 
since the week after the victory of Kilsythe, when my 
|X)or Sir Arthur Bellenden put twenty wdiigs into it; but 
it is not nmre tlian i-wo storeys beneath ground, so it 
cannot be unwholesome, especiallv as I rather believe 
there is somewhere an opening to the outer air.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” answered the sergeant; 
“I daresay tlie dungeon is a most admirable one; but I 
have promised to be civil to the lad, and I wnll take care 
he is watched, so as to render escape impossible. I’ll set 
those to look after him shall keep him as fast as if his legs 
were in the boots, or his lingers in the thuinbikins.” 

“ Well, Mr Stewart,” rejoined the lady, “ you best know 
your own duty.- I heartily wish you gooa evening, and 
commit you to the care of my steward, Harrison, I 
would ask you to keep ourselves company, but a—a— 
a— ” 

“ O, madam, it requires no apology; I am sensible 
the coarse red coat of King Charles 11. does and ought 
to annihilate the privileges of the red blood of King 
James V.” 
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J^Not with me, I do assure you, Mr Stewart; you do me 
injustice if you tliink so. I will speak to your officer to¬ 
morrow • and J trust you sliali soon find yourself in a 
rank wJiere there sliall be no anomalies to be re- 
conciJed.” 

“I believe, madam,’’ said Bothwell, “your goodness will 
find itself deceived ; but I am obliged to you for your 
intention, and, at all events, I will have a merry night 
with Mr Harrison.” 

Lady Margai*et took a ceremonious leave, with all the 
respect which she owed to royal blood, even when flowing- 
in the veins of a sergeant of the Life-Guards; again 
assuring Mr Stewart, tliat whatever was in the Tower of 
Tillietudlem was heartily at his service and that ^f his 
attendants. 

Sergeant Bothwell did not fail to take the lady at her 
word, and readily forgot the height from which his family 
Jiad descended, in a joyous carousal, during which Mr 
Harrison exerted himself to produce the best wine in the 
cellar^ and to excite his guest to be merry by that 
seducing example, which, in matter-s of conviviality, goes 
farther than precept. Old Gudyill associated himself 
with a party so much to his taste, pretty much as Dai^y, 
in the Second l*art of Henry the Fourth, mingles in the 
revels of his master. Justice Shallow. He ran down to 
the cellar at the risk of breaking his neck, to ransack 
some private catacomb, known, as lie boasted, only to 
himself, and which never either had, or should, during his 
superintendence, render forth a bottle of its contents to 
anyone but c'l real king’s friend. 

“When the i)uke dined here,” said the butler, seating 
himself at a distance from the table, being somewhat 
overawed by Bothwell’s genealogy, but yet hitching his 
scat Jialf a yard nearer at every eJause of his speech, “my 
leddy was importunate to liave a bottle of that Burgundy,” 
—(here he acfvanced his seat a little,)—“ but I dinna ken 
how it was, Mr Stewart, I misdoubted him. I jaloused ^ 
him, sir, no to be the friend to gc/vernment he pretends : 
the family are not to lippen*^ to. That auld Puke James 
lost his heart before he lost his head ; and the Worcester 
man was but wersh ^ parritch, neither gude to fry, boil, 
nor sup cauld.” (With this witty observation, he com¬ 
pleted his first parallel, and commenced a zigzag after the 
manner of an experienced engineer, in order to continue 
his approaches to the table.) “Sae, sir, the faster my 

' Suspected. = Trust. Insipid. 
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leddy cried ‘ Burgundy—to liis Grace—the auld Burgui'dy 
—the choice Burgundy—the Burgundy that came ower 
in the thirty-nine ^—the inair did 1 say to niysell, Deil a 
drap ^i^gs down his hause * unless 1 was inair sensible o’ 
his prinqipl6s ; sack and claret may serve him. Na, na, 
gentlemen, as lang as f hae tlie trust o’ butler in this 
house o’ Tillietudlem, I’ll tak it upon me to see that nae 
disloyal or doubtfu’ person is the better o’ our binns. 
But when I can find a true friend to tlie king and liis 
cause, and a moderate episcopacy ; when 1 find a man, as 
r say, that will stand by church and crown as 1 did my- 
sell in my master’s life, and fill through Montrose’s time, 
r think there’s naething in the cellar ow(jr gude to be 
spared on him.'’ 

By Miis time ho had coinplebid a lodgement in the body 
of the place, or, in otlior wortls, advanced his seat close to 
the table. 


“And now, !Mr Fi'ancis Stiivvart of Bothwell, T have the 
honour tx> drink your gude ho-aith, and a commission t’yo, 
and niucii luck may ye luive in raking this country clear 
o’ whigs and roundheads, fanatics and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, who, it may w ell b(‘ lielie-ved, had long ceased 
to be very scrupulous in point of society, wiiich lie regu- 
Ia1!5d more by his cointmience and station in life than his 
ancestry, readily answered the butler’s plcdgi*,, acknow¬ 
ledging, at the sanu'. time, the excellence of the wine; and 
Mr Gudyill, thus adopted a regular mmnbci' of the com- 
pany^ continued to furnish them with the means of mirth 
until an early hour in the next morning. 


CHAPTER X. 

Did I but puriM)Kc Ut embark with thee 
On the hmootli Kurfaee of a summer sea. 

And would forsuke the hkitT and miike the shore 
When the winds wliistle iiml tlie tempests roar? 

Priok. 

While Lady Margaret held, witli the high-descended 
sergeant of dragoons, the conference which we have 
detailed in tlij^ preceding pages, her grand-daughter, 
partaking in a less degree her ladyship’s enthusiasm for 
all who were sprung of the blcod-royal, did not honour 
Sergeant Bothwell with more attention than a single 

^ Throat. 
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gls^Tice, which showed lier a ttill powerful person^ and a 
set of hardy weather-beaten features, to which pnde and 
dissipation had given an air where discontent mingled 
witli the reckless gaiety of desperation. The^ other 
soldiers ollerod still less to detach her consideVation ; but 
from the prisoner, muifled and disguised as^he wa^ she 
found it impossible to withdraw her eyes. Yet she 
blamed herself for indulging a curiosity which seemed 
obviously to give pain to him who was its object. 

“I wdsh,” she said to Jenny Dennison, wlio was the 
immediate attendant on !ier person, “I wdsh we knew 
wlio that poor fellow is.” 

“I was just thinkings sac niysell, Miss Editli,” siiid tlie 
waiting woman, “but it canna be. Cuddie Headrigg, be¬ 
cause he’s taller and no sac stout.” 

“Yet,” continued Miss l>ellend(Mi, “it may be some poor 
neighbour, for whom we might have cause to interest 
ourselves.” 

“I can sune learn wha he is,” Siiid thtj (interprising 
Jenny, “if the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, 
for I ken ane o’ them very wcel—the best-looking and’ 
tJie youngest o’ them.” 

“I think you know all the idle young f(;llows al»out tjie 
country,” answfired her mist ress. ^ 

“ Na, Miss lildith, 1 am tio sac free o’ my acquainbmee 
as that,” answcn?d the fille-de-chaiiibre. “To Ixi sure 
folk canna help kenning tl»e folk by headnicark'that they 
see aye glowering and looking at tliem at kirk ajid 
market ; but 1 ken f(‘w lads to speak to unless it l)e them 
o’ the family, and the three Steinsons, and Tam Hand, 
and the young miller*, and the. five Howisons in Netlier- 
shicls, and lang Tam Uilry, and”- 

“ Pray cut short a list of exceptions wdiicjh threatens to 
be a long one. and tell me how you come to know this 
young soldier*,’^ said Miss Bellenden. 

“Lord, Miss Edith, it’s Tam Halliday, Trooper Tam, as 
they ca’ him, tliat wfis wounded by the hill-folk at the 
conventicle at Outer-side Muir, an^l lay here while he was 
under cure. I can ask him, onytliing, and Tam will no 
refuse to answer me, I’ll be caution for him.” 

“Try, then,” said Miss Edith, “if you can find'an Op¬ 
portunity to ask him the name of his pri, oner, and come 
to my room and tell me what he says.” 

Jenny Dennison ^roededed on her errand, but soon 
returned with such a face of surprise and dismay as 
evinced a deep interest in the fate of the prisoner. 
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“What is the matter?” said Edith, anxiously; “Joes 
it prove to be Cuddie, after all, poor fellow ? ” 

^Cuddie, Miss Edith ? Na! iia! it’s nae Cuddie,” 
blubbered out the faithful fille-de-chambre, sensible of 
the pain wJiich her news were about to inflict on her 
young inistress. “ O dear, Miss Edith, it’s young Miln- 
wood liims^l! ” 

“V*oung Miln-wood!” exclaimed Edith, aghast in her 
turn; “it is impossible—totally impossible!—His uncle 
attends the clergyman indulged by law, and has no 
connection whatever with the refractory people ; and he 
himself has never interfered in this unhappy dissension ; 
he must bo totally innocent, unless he has been standing 
up for some invaded riglit.” 

“ O my dear Miss Edith,” siiid her attendant, tiiese are 
not days to ask what’s right or what’s wrang ; if he wore 
as innocent as the new-born infant, they wouhl iiiid some * 
way of making him guilty, if they liked ; but Tam Halli- 
day says it will touch his life, for he has Ijecn resetting 
o’ the P’ife gentlemen that killed that auld carle of 
an Archbishop.” 

“His life!’’ exclaimed E<lith, starting hastily up, and 
speaking with a hurrit'd and tremulous accent,—“they 
caBf'ot—they shall not-J will speak for him--they shall 
not hurt him ! ” 

“O, my ckmr young leddy, think on your gramhnothcr; 
think on tin* danger and th(^ dithculty,” added Jenny ; 
‘•for he’s kept undtir close eonttnement till Claverhouso 
comes up in the mondng, and if he doesna gie him full 
satisfaction, Tam llailirlay says there will be brief wark 
wi’ him - Kneel down—inak ready—present- lire—just 
as they did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, that never 
understood a single question they pat till him, and sac 
lost bis life for lack o’ hearing.” 

“ Jfjimy,” said the young lady, “if lie should die, I will 
die with him ; there is no time to bilk of danger or ditli- 
culty—T will put on a plaid, n.nd slip down with you to 
the place where tluy have kept Jiim—1 will throw myself 
at the feet of tlu^ sentinel, and (’utreai him, as he has a 
soul to be saved ”- 

“Ell,-guide us!” interrupted the maid, “our young 
leddy at the feet o’ Trooper Tam, and spofiking to him 
about his soul, when the puir chield hardly kens whether 
he has ane or no, unless that he whiles swears by it-- 
that will never do ; but wliat maun be maun be, and 111 
never desert a true-love causf*—And sac, if ye maun see 
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yowig Miinwood, though 1 ken nae gude it will do, btit 
to make baith your hearts the sairer, I'll e’en tak the\ 
risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halliday; but ye maun ' 
let me hae my aiu gate and no speak ae word—^he’s 
keeping guard o'er Miinwood in the easter round of the 
tower.’” ’ 

“ Go, go, fetch me a plaid, ’ said Edith. ‘“Let but 
see him, and I will hnd some remedy for liis danger— 
Haste ye, Jenny, as ever ye hope to have good at my 
liands.” 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in 
winch Edith muffled herself so as completely to screen 
her face, and in part to disguise Jier person. This was a 
inodtJ of airanging the plaid lery common among the 
ladies of that century, and the earlier jiait of the succeed 
ing one; so much so, indeed, that the venerable sages of 
the Kirk, conceiving that the inode ga\e tcmipting facili¬ 
ties tor intrigue, directed more than one act of Assembly 
against this use of the mantle. Eut fashion, as usual, 
proved too strong tor autJiority, and while plaids con¬ 
tinued to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally 
(employed them as a .sort of muffler or veil.^ Her face 
and figure tlius concealed, Edith, holding liy her attend¬ 
ant's arm, hastened with trembling st(ips to the ple-«rof 
Morton's coiiliiieinoiit. 

This was a small study or elost?t, in one of the tuiTets, 
opening upon a gallery in which the sentinel was pacing 
to and fro ; for Sergeant Bothwell, scrupulous in observ¬ 
ing liis word, and perhaps touclied with some compassion 
for the prisoner’s youth and g('nttj(!l demeanour, had 
waved the indignity of putting his guard into the same 
apartment with him. Halliday, tluirefore, with his 
carabine on his arm, walked up and down tlie gallery, 
occasionally solacing liiinself with a draught of ale, a 
huge flagon of which stood upon the table at one end of 
the apartment, and at other times humming the lively 
Scottish air, 

“ iSi'twccn Sjiint Johnstwn* ftn«l Bonny Dundee, 
ril tfar yc be fain to follow 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more to 
let her take her own way. 

“ I can manage the trooper weel eneugji,” she said, “ for 

‘ Ckincealmcnt of an individual, while In public or promiscuous society, was 
then very common. In Enjdand, where no plaids were 'som, the ladies used 
vizard masks lor tlie same pui'posc, and the (callunts drew the skirts of their 
cloaks over the ri<<ht sliouldcr, so as to cover pai't of the face. This is repeatedly 
alluded to in Pepys's Diary. (S.) 
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as rough as he is—ken their nature weel; but ye 
’■maunna say a single word.” 

Slie accordingly opened the door of tlie gallery just as 
the sentinel had turned his back from it, and taking up 
the tune^which he liumnied, she sung in a coquettish tone 
of rustic raillery. 

“ If I were to follow a poor sodper lud, 

My friends wad be an^ry, my inimiie be road, 

A laird, or n lord, they weie fitter for me, 

Sac I’ll never be fain to follow thee.”- 

“A fair challenge, by Jove,” cried tlic sentinel, turning 
round, “and from two at once ; but it’s not easy to bang 
the soldier with his bandoleers then taking up the song 
where the damsel had stopt, 

“To follow me ye weel may be glad, 

A share of niy supper, a share of my bc*d, 

To the. Komid of the <lrimi lo range fearless and frc<* 

I'll gar ye be fain t(» follow me."- 

“Come, my pretty lass, and kiss uni for my song.” 

“1 sliould not have tliouglit of that, Mi* Halliday,” 
answered Jenny, with a look and tone expressing just tlie 
necessary degree of eonleinpt at the jiroposal, “and, Fse 
as§^re ye, ye’ll hae but little o’ iny comi^aiiy unless ye 
show gentler havings—Tt wasiia to liear that sort o’ non¬ 
sense tliat brought mo hei*e wi' niy friend, and ye sliould 
think sbaino o’ yourstdl, ’at sliould ye.” 

“UmpU! and what sort of nonsense did living you 
here then, Mrs Dennison ?” 

“My kinswoman lias some particular business with 
your prisoner, young Mr Harry JMortoii, and I am come 
wi’ her to speak till liiin.’’ 

“The devil you are!” answered tlie sentinel; “and 
pray, Mi*s Dennison, how do your kinswoiiian and you 
propose to gei. in ^ You are rather too plump to whisk 
through a keyhole and opening the door is a thing not to 
be spoke of.” 

“ It’s no a thing to be spoken o' but a thing to be dune,” 
replied the persevering damsel 

‘We’ll see. about that, my buiny Jenny;” and the 
soldier resumed his march, humming, as he walked to and 
fro along the gallery, 

* Keck iuto the draw-well, 

Janet, Jgnet. 

Then yo li see yoiir bonny sell, 

. My |oe Janet." 

“ So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr Halliday ? Weel, 
. 5 -8 
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we&l : gude e’en to you— ye hae seen tlie last o^ me, and o* 
this bonny die too,” said Jenny, holding between her 
finger and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

‘^Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the agitated 
youn^ lady. 

“Silver’s e’en ower gude for the like o’ Lim,” replied 
Jenny, “that disiia care for the blink o’ a bonny lassie’s 
ee—and what’s waur, he wad think there was something 
mair in’t than a kinswoman o’ mine. My certy ! siller’s 
no sae plenty wi’ us, let alane gowd.” Having addressed 
this advice aside to Jier mistress, she raised her voice, and 
said, “My cousin winna stay ony longer, Mr ITalliday; 
sae, if ye please, gude e’en t’ye.” 

“ Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper ; “ rein up and 
parley^ Jenny. If J let your kinswoman in to sp'eak to 
my prisoner, you must stay here and keep me company 
till slie come out again, and then well all he well pleased 
you know.” 

“The fiend be in my feet then,” said Jenny; “d’ye 
think my kinswoman and me are gaun to lose our gude ' 
name wi’ cracking clavors* wi’ the like o’ you or your 
prisoner eithei;, without somebody by to see fair play? 
Hegh, iiegh, sirs, to see sic a diflerenct? betwern JlJk’s, 
promises and performance! Ye were aye willing tp 
slight puir Cuddie ; but an 1 had asked him to oblige me 
in fi tiling, though it had been to cost his hanging, he 
wadna hae stude twice about it.” 


“ D—n Cuddie!” retorted the di-agoon, “ he’ll lie hanged 
in good earnest, 1 Jiope. 1 saw him to-day at Milnwood 

with his old puritanical b- of a mother, and if I had 

thought I was to have had him cast in my dish, I would 
have brought him up at my horse’s tail—we had law 
enough to bear us out.’' 

“Very weel, very wool—See if Cuddie winna hae a lang 
shot at you ane o’ thao days, if ye gar him tak the muir 
wi’ s.*ie mony honest folk. He can hit a mark brawly; he 
was third at the popinjay ; and he’s as true of his promise 
as of ee and hand, thougli he disna mak sic a phrase about 
it as some acquaintances o’ yours—But it’s a’ ane to me— 
Come, cousin, we’re awa’.” ^ , 

“Stay, Jenny; d—n me, if I han^ fire more than 
another when I have said a thing,” said the soldier^ in a 
hesitating tone. “ Where is the sergeant ?” 

“ Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, wi’ the 
Steward and John Gudyill.” 


> Talking foolishly. 
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“ So, so—^he’s safe enougli—and where are my comrades?” 
asked Halliday. 

“ Birling^ the brown bowl wi’ the fowler and the falconer, 
and some o' the serving folk.” 

“ Have they plenty of ale ?” 

“Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,” said the 
maid. 

“Well, tlien, my jn'etty Jenny,” said the relenting 
sentinel, “they are fast till the hour of I’elieving guard, 
and perhaps something )at('r ; and so, if you will promise 
to come alone tlie next time”- 

“Maybe I will, and maybe 1 winna,” said Jenny; “but 
if ye get the dollar, y<i’ll like that just as wed.” 

“ I’ll be d—n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking the money, 
however ; “but it’s always sometlnng lor my risk ; for, if 
Claverhouse hears what I have done, he will build me a 
liorse as high as the Tower of Tillietudlenn But every one 
in the regiment takes what they can come by ; 1 am .sure 
Bothwell and his blood-ioyal shows ns a good example. 
And if I were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I 
should lose both pains and iiowder ; whereas this fellow,” 
looking at the ])iece, “ will Im* good as fai* as he g(»es. fSo, 
.oouy. there is the door open for you ; do not stay groan¬ 
ing and spraying with the young whig now, but be ready, 
when T call at the door, to start, as if they w'ere sounding 
‘ Horse and away.' ” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the closet, 
admitted Jenny and her pretendetl kinswoman, locked 
it beliind them, and hastily lenssnmed the indifierent 
measured step and tinu* killing wdiistle of a sentinel upon 
his regular duty. 

The door, which slow ly opened, discox'ered Morton with 
b<>th arms reclined upon a table, and his head resting 
upon them in a posture of df‘e]> dejection. He raised Ins 
face as tlie door opened, and, jierceiving the b^male figures 
w)iich it admittetX sbirt-ed up in great surjirise. Edith. 
as if modesty had quelled the courage Avhich despair Jiad 
bestowed, stood about a yard from the door without hav¬ 
ing either the powder to speak or to advvincc. All the 
plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she had proposed to 
lay before her lover, seemed at once to have vanished 
from her recollection, and left only a painful cliaos of 
ideas, with which was mingled a fear that she had degraded 
herself in the eyes of Morton by a step which might 
appear precipitate and unfeminine. She hung motionless 

* PuGing round. 
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anfcl almost powerless upon the arm of her attendant, who 
ill vain endeavoured to reassure and inspire her witli 
courage, by whisperings “ We are in now, madam, and we 
maun mak the best o’ our time; for, doubtless, the 
corporal or the sergeant will gang the rounds, an.d it wad 
be a pity to liae tlie poor lad Halliday punished for his 
civility.” 

Morton, in the* meantime, was timidly advancing, sus¬ 
pecting the tiutli : for what otli(‘r femah* in the Jiouse, 
excepting Kdith lierself, wfis likt‘ly to take an interest in 
lus niisfortuiK^sand yet afraid, owing to the doubtful 
twilight and the nmfiied diess, of making some mistake 
which might be jnejudit.ial to tin' ol)i(‘,ct of his aflectioiiai^- 
Jenny, wliose ready wit and forward manners well ijuali*- 
licd Jier for such an oilici*, hastened to break the ice. 

“ Mr !Morton, Miss Edith’s veiy sorry for your present 
situation, and”- 

It was needh'ss to say mor('; In' was at her side, almost 
at her feet, pressing hoi* unr(*sisting hands, and loading 
lier witli .1 profusion of tlianks ami gratitude which would 
be hardly intelligible from the mere In-oken words, unless 
we could d(‘scril)e the tone, tlie gestui e, the impassioned 
and Jiurried indications of deep and tumultuous* foji^Jng, 
with which tiny were {iecom])anied. 

For two or three minutes, Edith stood as motionless as 
the statue of :i saint which receiv(‘s the axloration of-a 


worsliipper ; and wlien she reccnered herself sufiicicuitly 
to withdraw her liands from Henry’s gras}), she could at 
first only faintly articulate, “ 1 liavcs taken a strange .step, 
Mr Morton- a steji,’' she continued with more coherence, 
as her ideas arranged tliemselves in cons(*(juence of a 
strong c'd'oi’t, “that iierhaps may exjiose me to censure in 
vour (ives—But 1 have long Derniitted vou to use the 


your (iyes—But 1 have long ])erniitted you to use the 
language of friendship- perhaps 1 might say more -too 
long to leave you wlien the world semns to hnvc' h^ft you. 
How, or why, is this initjrisoniiieni/ wliat can be done? 
can my uncle, who thinks so highly of you—can your own 
kinsman, Milnwood, be of no uiie i are there no means ? 
and what is likely to be tlie event ?” 

“Be what it will,” answered Henry, contriving to make 
liimself mastei* of the hand that had escaped, iroin him, 
but which was now again abandoned oo nis clasp, “be 
what it will, it is to„ me from tliis moment the most 
welcome incident of a weary life. To youjdearest Editli 
'—forgive me, I should liave said Miss Bellenden, but 
misfortune claims strange privileges—to you I have owed 
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the few happy moments which have gilded a gloomy 
existence ; and if 1 am now to lay it down, the; recollection 
of this f honour will be my happiness in the last hour of 
suffering.” . 

“ But fs it even thus, Mr Morton ? ” said Miss Bellendeii. 
“ Have you,*wlio used to mix so little in tliese unhappy 
feuds,’ become so suddenly and deeply implicated, that 
nothing short of ”- 

She paused, unable to bring out the word which siiould 
have come next. 

“ Nothing short of my life, you would say ? ” replied 
Morton, in a calm, but melanciioly tone ; “ T bolicive that 
Vwill be entirely in the bosoms of my judges. My guards 
spoke of a possibility of exchanging the penalty for entry 
into foreign service. 1 thought J couht liave embraced 
the alternative ; and yt't, Miss Bellenden, since T have 
seen you once more, [ feel tliat c.xile would be more galling 
than death.” 

“ And is it then true,” said Bdith, “ that you have been so 
desperately rash as to entertain communication with any 
of thos<', crtu'l wretc‘h(‘S who assassinated the primate 

“ r kiunv not even that such a crime Jiad Ikhmi coni- 
mit4f*r|,’* r(‘pli(‘d Morton, “when I ga\(^ unhappily a night’s 
lodging and concealment to om? of those rash and cruel 
men, the ancient friend and comra.de of my fa.ther. But 
my ignorance will avail me little. ; for who. Miss IJelhmden, 
save you, wdll beli<*ve it? And, what is worse, I am at 
least uncertain wlu'ther, even if 1 had know'ii the enmo, 1 
could have broughl iny mind, under all tlu*, circumstances, 
to refuse a tem]»oraiy refuge' to tin' fugitix e.” 

“And by whom,” said KditJi, anxiously, “or under what 
authority, will the investigation of your conduct take 
])lace?” 

“Under that of Ckilonel (Irahame of Clav'erhouse, I a.ui 
giv’en to uiukirstand,” said Morton ; “one of the military 
commission, to whom it lias pleased our king, our privy 
council, and our parliament, th.at used to bo more tenacious 
of our libertic'S, to eommit the sole cluirge of our goods 
and of our livfss.” 


“To Claverhousi'.?” said Edith, faintly; “merciful 
Heaven, you are lost c*r(' you ar('- tried ! wrote to my 
grandmother that he was to be lu're to-morrow morning, 
on his road to the head of the county, whore some desiicn-ate 
men, animated by the nrosenci', of two or three of the actors 
in the primate’s murder, are. said to liav'c assembled for 
the purpose of making a stand against tlic government. 
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His expressions made me shudder, even when I could not 
guess that—that—a friend ”- 

“Do not be too much alarmed on my accoupt, mj 
dearest Edith,” said Henry, as he suimorted her in his 
arms; “Claverhouse, though stern and relentless, is^ bv 
all accounts, brave, fair, aiicT honourable. I ain a soldier^ 
son, and will plead my cause like a soldier. He will per¬ 
haps listen more favourably to a blunt and unvarnisned 
defence than a truckling and time-serving judf^e might do. 
And, indeed, in a time when justice is, in all its branches 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my life by 
open military violence, than be conjured out of it by the 
hocus-pocus of some arbitraiy laAvyer, who lends the 
knowledge he has of tin; statutes made for our protection, 
to wrest tliem to our destruction.” 

“You are lost—you aio lost, if you aie to plead your 
cause with Clavorlionst*! ” sighed Edith ; “ root and 
branchwork is tlie mildest of his c'xpressions. Thc^ 
unhappy primate was his iiitiniab^ friend and early 
l)ati‘on. ‘No e.xcnse, no subterfuge,’ said his letter, ‘shall 
save either those connected with the deed, oi* sucli.as 
have gi\’cn them countenance and slu*lter, fi-om the ample 
and bitter jienalty of tiio law, until I shall hav(! as 

many lives in v(mgeance of this atrocious murder, as t1u> 
old man had grc'y hairs upon liis vciHurabhi head.’ There 
is neither ruth nor fa von i* to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dcamison, who had hitherto remain(‘d silent, now 
ventured, in thc^ extremity of distress which tlu' lovers 
felt, but for which they w'ci e unahl<‘ to d(^^'is(‘ a rmnedy, 
to ofh‘r hei' ow^n advice. 

“Wi’your l(Kldyshi))S ]>ardon, Miss Edith, and young 
Mr Morton’s, we maunna w'aste time. Let Milnwood 
take my idaid and gown ; T’ll sliii them alV in the dark 
corner, if he’ll pi'oiiiisci no to look a]»out, and he may 
walk pa.st I’am Hal1i<lay, who is half IJiikI with his ale, 
and I can t<'ll him a canny way to get out o’ the Towei*, 
and your leddyship will gang quietly to your ain room, 
and I’ll row my.sell in his gr(‘y cloak, anti pit on his hat, 
and play tlui fuisoner ^till the coast's clear, and then I’ll 
ery iii Tam Hallid.-iy, Jind gar him ltd, nit' out.” • 

“Let you out?” said Morton ; “they’ll makp your life 
answer it.” 

“Ne’er a bit,” rfplied Jenny ; “Tam dauriia tell he lot 
ony body in, for his ain .sake ; and J’ll gar him find some 
other ^ate to account for the escape.” 

“Will you, by 0~?” said the sentinel, suddenly 
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opening the door of the apartment; “ if I am half blind, 

1 am not deaf, and yon should not plan an escape quite 
so loud, if you expect to go through with it. Come, 
come, Mrs Janet—march, troop—quick time—trot, d—n 
me !—And you, madam kinswoman,—I won’t ask your 
real name,«tliough you were going to play me so rascally 
a trick,—but I must make a clear garrison; so beat a 
retreat, unless you would have me turn out the guard.” 

“1 hope.” said Morton, very anxiously, “you will not 
mention tnis circumstance, my good friend, and trust to 
my honour to acknowledge your civility in keeping the 
secret. If you overheard our conversation, you must 
have observed that we did not accept of, or enter into, 
the hasty proposal made by tliis goocUnatured girl.” 

“Oh, devilish good-natured, to be sure,” said Halliday. 
“As for the rest, T guess how it is, and I scorn to bear, 
malice, or tell tales, as much as another; but no thanks 
to tliat litth^ jilting devil, tleiiny Dennison, who deserves 
a tight skeljiing^ foi- trying to load an honest lad into a 
scrape, just because he was so silly as to like her good-for- 
little cliit face.” 

' Jenny had no lxjtt(*r means of justilicatiou than the 
hiijst apology to which Ji(‘r .sex ti’ust, and usually not in 
vaiii ; she pressed her liniulkerchicf to her face, sobbed 
with great velieineiu-t*, and cither wept, or managed, as 
Hallichiy might Jiave said, to go through the motions 
wonderfully well. 

“And now,” continued the soldier, some\vhat mollified, 
“if you have anything to say, say it in two minutes, and 
let me see your backs turned ; for if Bothwell take it 
into his drunken Jiead to make the rounds half an hour 
too soon, it will be a black business to us all.” 

“Farewell, Kdith,” whispered Morton, assuming a 
firmness he was far from pos.sessing ; “ do not remain 
here-leave me to my fate*—it cannot be beyond en¬ 
durance siuc(*. you are iiiter(*sted in it.—(lood night-, good 
night!—Do not inmiain here till you are discovered.” 

Thus saying, he. r^/signed her to her attendant, b.y 
whom she was quietly led and partly supported out of 
the apartment. 

“Every one has his bistc, to lie sure,” said Halliday; 
“but d—n me if 1 would have vexed so sweet a girl as 
that is, for all the whigs that ever sv ore the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she gave w’ay 
to a burst of grief wTiicli alarmed Jenny Dennison, who 

' Thruyhiiig. 
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has^ned to administer such scraps of consolation as 
occurred to iier. 

“ Dinna vex yoursell sae muckle, Miss Edith^’ said 
that faithful attendant; “ wha kens wliat may happen to 
help young Milnwood ? He’s a brave lad, iind a^ bonny, 
and a gentleman of a good foi*tune, and they winna 
string the like o’ him up as tliey do tlie puir whig bbdies 
that tliey catcli in the muii’s, like straps o’ onions; 
maybe liis uncle will bring him afi’, or maybe your ain 
grand-uncle will speak a gude word for him—he’s weel 
acquent wi’ a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

“You are right, Jenny! you are right,” said Edith, 
recovering herself from the. stuiioi* into which she had 
sunk; “tliis is no time for despair, but for exertion. 
V'^ou must find some one to ride tliis very night to my 
, uncle’s with a letter.” 

“To Cliarnwood, madam? It’s unco late, and it’s sax 
miles an’a liittock^ doun the wat(‘r ; T doubt if w(‘ can 
find man and hoi'se the night, mair esiiecially as they hae 
mounted a sentinel before tlie gate. Puir duddie! he’s 
gane, puir fallow, tliat wad hae dune aught in the wai-ld 
J bade him, and Jie’er asked a I’eason—an’ I’ve had nae 
time to draw up wi’ the new pleugh-lad y(‘t; for)?yJ^>at, 
they say he’s gaun to be married to Meg Murdioson,"ill- 
faur’d^ cuttie'* as she is.” 

“ You 7iivsi find sonu* out* to go, Jminy ; lifc^ and death 
d<‘pend upon it.” 

“I wad gang mysell, my leddy, for I could ci'(!(*p out at 
the window' o’ the pantry, and speel ’ down by the auld 
yew-tree wetd eneugh—1 hai'- jil.aycid that ti'ick er(^ now. 
Ilut the road’s unco wdld, and sac; mony red-coats about, 
forby the whigs, that ai*c no muckhi better (the young 
lads o’ them) if tliey meet a fi’aim'* body their lane in the 
muirs. I wadna stand for the walk—I can W'alk t<‘n 
miles by nux)nlight weel emnigh.” 

“Is tli(;re no one you can think of, t.hat, for money or 
favour, would serve me so far?” asked Edith, in great 
anxiety. * 

“I dinna ken,” said J(;iiny,'aft(n* a moment’s considerfi- 
tion, “unless it be (Juse Gibbie; and he’ll maybe no ken 
the way, tliough it’s no sae difiicult to hit, if he keep the 
horse-road, and mind the; turn at the Cappercleugh, and 
dinna drown himsell in tjie Whoml(;kirn-puli;, or fa’ ow'er 
tlie scaur'* at the Deil’s Loaning, or miss ony o’ the kittle'^ 

* A little bit, = Plain looking. W'orthles.s-woman. * Climb. 

Strange. " Steep bank. ^ Diffleult 
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steps at the Pass o’ Walkwary, or be carried to the liills 
by the whigs, or be taen to the tol booth by the red-coats.” 

“All ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting short 
the lisG of chances against Goose Gibbie’s safe arrival at 
the end^f His pilgrimage ; “all risks must be run, unless 
you can find a better messenger.—Go, bid the boy get 
ready, and get him out of tin* Tower as secretly as you 
can. If he meets anyone, let him say lie is carrying a 
letter to Major Pcllcndcii of Chaiiiwood, but without 
Tuentioning any names.” 

“I understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison; “I 
warrant the, callant* will do w'cel eneugh, and Tib the. 
hen-wife will tak care o’ the geese for a w-ord o’ my 
mouth : and I’ll tell Gibbie your leddyship will mak his 
peace wi’ Lady Marganjt, and we ll gie him a dollar.” 

“Two, if he does his errand w(‘ll,” said Edith. 

.lenny departtal to rouse Goo.se Gibbie out of his * 
.slumb(‘rs, to which he, was usually consigiu'd at, sundown, 
or shortly after, h(‘ keeping the hours of th(‘, birds under 
his charge. During lun* ;i.bsenee, Edith took her writing 
materials, and prcmai-ed against her return tlu* following 
hitter, superserilw'd. For- the hands of Ma.jor IkdlcJidcn of 
Charnv’ood, my Jniieh honoured unele, Th(‘.se : 

“My dear I bide Tliis will serve* to inform you I am 
de.sirous to know how your* gout is, as we did not see you 
at the wappen-seliaw, wliieh niadei both my graudiuotber 
a,lid myself very uneasy. And if it will permit you to 
travel, we shall be liappy to see you at our jroor iiouse to¬ 
morrow at die hour of breakfast, as CWoiiel Gralianie of 
Glaverliouso is to pass tins way on his mareh, and we* 
would willingly lia,ver your assistance to receive* and 
eiitm'taiii a niilitai*y man of such distinction, wlio, pro¬ 
bably, will not be* much eledigbteel with the company of 
women. Also, my eU'ar uncle*, 1 pray you to let Mi’s 
(.\-ircfor’t-, your* bous(‘ke*('per, se*nd me my double-trimmed 
paduasoy witli the hanging sle*eves, wliicli sire will find in 
the third el rawer erf tl»e^ walnut jiress in the* green room, 
which you ai’e* so kind as to e*r,l] mine*. Alser, my dear 
uncle, J pi*ay you to se*nel me*, the? se*cond volume erf the 
Grand Cyrus, as I haver only rerad as far* as the imprison- 
ineint of Philida,si)e*s upon the seven hundredth einel thii*ty- 
third page | but abover all, [ e*nti*e*at yon to comer to us to¬ 
morrow betoi*er e*iglrt of ther dock, which, as your pa.cing 
nag is so gooel, you may well elo without i*isingbcfoi*c your 

^ Lad. 
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usu^ hour. So, pr«aying to Gk)d to preserve your health, 
I rest your dutiful and loving niece. 

“Edith Bellenden. 

Postscrijytnm. A party of soldiers have last "night 
brought your friend, young Mr Henry Morton of Mun- 
wootC hitlier as a prisoner. T conclude you w'lll be sorry 
for the young gentleman, and, therefore, let you know 
this, in case you may think of speaking to Colonel 
Grahame in his behalf. I have not mentioned his name 
to my grandmother, knowing Jier prejudice against the* 
family.'^ 

Tliis epistle being duly sealed and delivered to Jenny, 
that faithful eonlidant hastened to put tlie same in the 
charge of Goose. Gibbie, whom she found in readineks tf» 
.start from tlie castle. Slie then gavti him various in 
structions touching the I'oad, which she apprehended lie 
w’as likely to mistake, not liaving trav(dle(( it aliove live 
or six times, and passessing only tJie same slender pro¬ 
portion of memory as of judgment. Lastly, she smuggled 
him out of the garrison through the pantry window into 
tJie branchy yow-lrec^ whicli grew close* bedside it, and had 
the satisfaction to see him reach the bottom in sahsty^id 
take the right turn at the comiiieiicement of his jouritey. 
She then returned to persuade her young mistress to go 
to bed, and to lull her to rest, if possible, with assurances- 
of Gibbie’s succf^ss in his embassy, only (qualified by a 
passing regret that the trusty Cuddie, with whom the 
commission might have been more safidy reposed, was no 
longer within iieach of siu’ving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavali(u*, it 
was Gibbio’s good hap rather than his good inanag(micnt, 
wliich, after h(i had gone astray not oftemer than nine, 
times, and given his garments a taste of the variation of 
(*ach bog, brook, and slough, between Tillietudleni and 
Chamwood, placed Iiim about daybreak Ixjfore the gate 
of Majoi’ Bellenden’s mansion, having completed a walk of 
ten miles (for the bittock, as usual^ amounted to four) in 
little more than the sums number of hours. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


At last comes the troop, by the word of command 
Dmwn up In our court, where the Captain cilcs, Stand! 

^ Swift. 


s;i.ys iicr poslscriptuin ?—Mercy on us I” 
KM’iising it,” “ IMkc, sjiflcllo old Kilsytlio 


M^.joe Bellenden’s ancient valet, Gideon Pike, as he 
adjusted his master’s clothes by his bedside, preparratory 
to the worthy veteran’s toilet, acquainted him, as an 
apology for disturbing him an hour earlier than his 
usual time of rising, that there was an express from 
Tillietudiem. 

‘‘ From Tillietudiem ? ” said the old gentleman, rising 
hastily in his bed, and sitting bolt upright,—“Open the 
shutters, Pike—I hoiio my sist(‘r-in-law is well—^lurl up 
the btjd-curbiiii. “What have we all here?” (glancing at 
Edith’s not(‘). “The gout? why, slie knows 1 have not 
had a lit since C’andlemas.—The wappen-schaw ? 1 told 
lier a month since J Avas not to be there. - Padiiasoy and 
lianging-sleeves? why, hang the gipsy herself!—Grand 
Cyrus and Philipdastus ?—l*Jnlip Devil!—is the wench 
goiK? cra/y all at once ? was it wortli while to send an 
express and wake iik', at 1iv(^ in the morning for all this 
trash?—But wliat 
ho exclaimed on pc 

■ instantly, and anotlun* horse for yourself.” 

.“1 hope! ii;u! ill news fra(! the Tower, sir said Pike, 
astonished at his inast(‘r’s sudden (‘motion. 

“ Yes -no- yc'-. that is, 1 must meet Clav<‘rhouso there 
on some expr(!ss business ; so lioot and saddle, Pike, as 
fast as you can.---0, Lord ! what tim(‘s an; these!—tlu^ 
l)oor lari—my old eronie’s^ son! - and the silly w(*nch 
sticks it into her postserijHum, as she calls it, at the tail 
of all this trump(n*y about old gowns and new romances ! ” 

In a f(!w minut(!S tlu! good old otVu-er was fully 
equipped; and having mountc'd upon his arm-gaunt 
charger as soberly as Mai k Antony himself could have 
done, lie paced forth his way to tlui Tower of Tillietudhmi. 

On the road Ik! formcHl the prudent resolution to say 
nothing to the old lady (whos(^ (lislike to iiresbytcrians of 
all kinds he knew to be inveterate) of the quality and 
rank of the pAsoner detained witliin her Avails, but to try 
his own influence with Chwerhoust^, to obtain Mortoii s 
liberation. 

“ Being so loyal as he is, he must do something for so 

' Intbuutufricml. 
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old £ cavalier as I ram^” said tlie veteran to himself; “and 
if he is so good a soldier as the world speaks of, why, he 
will be glad to seive an old soldier’s son. I never knew 
a real soldier that was not a frank-hearted, honest 
fellow; and I think the execution of the laws (though 
it’s a pity they find it necessary to make them so severe) 
may be ti thousand times better intrusted with them Jian 
witli peddling lawyers and thick-skulled country gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Belleiiden, 
which w’ere terminated by John Gudyill (not more than 
half-drunk) taking liold of his bridle, and assisting him 
to dismount in the rough-paved court of Tillietudlem. 

“ Why, John,” said tlie veteran, “ what devil of a dis 
cipline is this you have been keeping? You have neen 
reading Geneva print this inorning already.” 

• “ r have been irading tlie Litfiiiy,” said John, shaking 
his Jiead witJi a look of clrunk<*n gravity, and having only 
caught one word of tJie Majors address to him ; “life is 
sliort, sir; Ave art*, Howt'rs of the field, sir—hiccup—and 
lilies of tlic valley.” 

“Flowers and lilies? Why, man, such c.arles as thou 
and 1 can Inardly be called liettcr flian old her docks, 
decayed nettles,or withered rag-weed; but 1 suppose?you 
think that w e are still w'orth watering.” 

“I am nil old soldit*!*, sii*, 1 tiinidt; llt‘aven—hiccup”— 

“An old skiiiker,^ you iiH*an, .lolm. But come, never 
mind, sliow int* the way to your niistr(*KS, old lad.” 

John Gudyill led the way to tliti slont* liall, wliore Lady 
Margaret was (idgtiting about, superintending, arranging, 
and reforming the pi'eparations inadt^ for the r(*ception or 
the celelirated Claverhouso, wdiom one party lionourcd 
and extolled as a hero, and another t*xecrated as a blood- 
tliirsty oppressor. 

“ Did 1 not toll you,” said Lady Maigartit to h(^r princi¬ 
pal female attenda,nt—“l)id J not tell you, Mysie, that 
it was my (^special pleasure on this occasion to ]iav(* every 
thing in the precise order whei-evi it was upon tli.at 
famous morning wJien liisiinost^. sacred majesty pai took of 
his disjuiie at Tillietudlem V . . 

“Doubtless, such w’cre your Icddyship’s commands, 
and to the best of my remembrance”—^ was Mysie 
answering, when ladyship broke; in with, “Tlien 
wlicrefore is the venison' pasty placed on the l<?ft side 
of the tlirone, and the stoup of claret upon tlie right, 

^ Butkr. 
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when ye may right weel remember, Mysie, that his ^nost 
sacred majesty with his ain liand shifted the pasty to the 
same side with the flagon, and said they were too good 
friends to be parted ? ” 

“ I mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie ; “ and if I 
had forgoi, 1 li.ave lieard yonr leddyship often speak 
aboti^^ that grand morning sin’ sync; ’ but I tliouglit 
everything was to be jdaced just as it was wlien liis 
majesty, God bless Jiini, cjime into this room, looking 
mail' like an angel than a man, if lie liadiia been sac 
bJack-a-viscd.”2 

“Then ye thouglit nonscMise, Mysie; for in whatever 
way his most saei-ed majesty ordered the position of the 
trencliers and flagons, that, as weed as liis royal pleasure 
in ^eater matters, should be ii law to his subjects, and 
shall ever Ik; to tliose of the house of Tillietudlem.” 

“Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making tlie alterations 
required, “it's easy mending the ci*ror ; but if overytliing 
is just to be as Ins majesty left it, there should be an 
unco hole in the Y(‘nison i)asty.” 

At tins moment' tlie door opened. 

“Who is that, JoJin Gudyiil?” exclaimed tlie old lady. 
“T calk sneak to no one just now. Is it you, my dear 
bro’fr/tu'?” she continued, in som(‘ sui’iirise, as the Major 
CMit-ered ; “this is a i-ight early visit.” 

“Not more early than welcome, J hojic,” replied Major 
Bellenden, as lie saluted the widow of his deceased 
brother; “but T heard by a note whicli Edith sent to 
Chaniwood about somt* ot her equipage and books, that 
you were to have Glaver’sc‘ here this morning, so 1 
thought, like an old tireloek as 1 am, that J should like 
to have a cliat with this rising soldier. I caused Pike 
saddle Kilsytlie, and liere we both are.” 

“And most kindly welcome you are,” said the old lady; 
“it is just what J should have prayed you to do, if I 
had thought there was time. You see I am busy in pre¬ 
paration. All is to be in the same order as when”- 

“The king breakfrorted at Tillietudlem,” said the Major, 
wlio, like all Lady Margaret’s friends, dreaded the com¬ 
mencement of that narrative, and was desirous to cut it 
short,—“1*remember it well; you know 1 was waiting 
on liis majestjf.” 

“You .were, brother,” said Le,dy Margaret; “and per¬ 
haps you can help me to remember the order of the 
entertainm en t. ” 

* since then. 


* Dark complexioned. 
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“Kay, good sooth,” said tlie Major, “the damnable 
dinner that Noll gave ns at Worcester a few days after¬ 
wards drove all your good cheer out of my mem 9 ry.— 
But how’s tliis?—-you have even the great Turkey- 
leather elbow-chair, with the tapestry cushions,‘^placed 
in state.” 

“Tlie throne, brother, if you please,” s^lid ^iihdy 
Margaret, gravely. 

“Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the Major. 
“Is that to be Claver’se’s post in tlic attack upon the 
pasty ? ” 

“No, brother,” said the lady; “as these cusliions liave 
been once honoured by accoimnodating the perfion of our 
most sacred Monarch, they shall never, please Heiwen, 
during ray lifetime, be pressed by jiny less, dignified 
weight.” 

“You should not then,” said tlie old soldier, “put them 
ill the way of an honest old cavalier, who has ridden ten 
miles before breakfast; for, to confess the truth, tliey 
look very in^dting. But where is Edith ?” 

“On the battlements of the warder’s turret,” answered 
the old lady, “looking out for the aiiproach of our 
guests.” « ^ 

“Why, I’ll go there too; and so should you, .Lady 
Margaret, as soon as you have your line of battle 
projierly formed in the hall here. It’s a pretty thing, I 
can tell you, to see a regiment of horse upoii the march.” 

Thus speaking, he onered his arm witli an air of old- 
fashionea gallantry, which Lady Margaret accepted with 
such a courtesy oi acknowledgment as ladies were wont 
to make in Hojyrood-house before the year 1642, which, 
for one while, drove both courtesies and courts out of 
fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they ascended 
by many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they 
found Edith, not in the attitude of a young lady who 
watches with fluttering curiosity the approach of a smart 
regiment of dragoons, but pale, downcast, and evincing, 
by her countenance, that 'sleep had noL during the pre¬ 
ceding night, been the companion of lier pillqw,^ The 
good old veteran was hurt at her appeamnce, wiiich, in 
the hurry of preparation, her grandmoth^ had omitted 
to notice. * 

“What is come over you, you silly girl?” he said; 
“ why, you look like an officers wife when she opens the 
News-letter after an action, and expects to nnd her 
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husband among the killed ^d wounded. But I know 
the reason—you will persist in reading these nonsensical 
romatipes, day and night, and whimpering for distresses 
that never pxisted. Why, how the devil can you believe 
that Artamines, or what d’ye call him, fought single- 
handed wit!h a whole battalion ? One to three is as great 
oddsNts ever fought and won, and I never knew anybody 
that cared to take that, except old Corporal Kaddlebanes. 
But these d—d books put all pretty men’s actions out of 
countenance. T daresay you would think very little of 
Ihiddlebanes, if he were alongside of Artamines.—I would 
have the fellows that write? such nonsense brought to the 
picquet fof leasing-making.” ‘ 

Lajly Margaret, hereelf somewhat attached to the 
perusal of romances, took up the cu<lgels. 

“Monsieur Heuderi,” she said, “is a soldier, brother; 
and, as 1 have Jieard, a complete one, and so is the Sieur 
d^Urfe.” 

■ “More shame for them ; tliey should have known 
lietter what they were' writing about. For my part, I 
•have not read a book tlu'se twenty years except niy 
Bible, Tho Whole Duty of Man, and, of late days, 
Turi^'^ Pallas Armata, or Treatise on the Ordenng of 
the T^fce Exercise,-^ and 1 don’t like discipline much 
•neither. He wants to draw up the cavalry in front of a 
stand of pikes, instead of being upon tlie wings. Sure 
am I,’if we had dojio so at Kilsythe, instead of having 
our handful of horse on the Hanks, the first discharge 
would have sent them Ijack among our Highlanders.— 
But I hear the kettle-drums.” 

All heads were now bent from the battlements of the 
turret, which commanded a distant piX)Spect down the 
vale of the river. The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or 
perhaps yet stands, upon the angle of a very precipitous 
bank, formed by the junction of a considerable orook 
with the Clyde.^ There was a narrow bridge of one steep 
arch, aerdss * the brook near its mouth, over which, and 
alon^ the foot of the 4iigh and broken bank, winded the 
public road; and the fort^lice, ^thus commanding both 
bridge and pass, had been, in times of war, a post of 
considerable importance, the posses.sion of which was 

* Breeding diicord ond hatred between the king and his people. See Note d, 
Roroahees of the Serenteenth Century. v *■ 

* Sep Note 7. Sir James Tiu'ner. 

2 The Caetie of Tillietudlem is imaginaiy; but the ruins of Craigiietluui Oastie. 
situated on the Nathan, about three miles from Jts junction with the Clyde, have 
aomethlttg of the>haracter of the description In the text. (S.) 
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necessary to secure tlic communication of the upper and 
wilder districts of the country witJi those beneatli^ where 
tlie valley expands, and is more capable of cultivation. 
The view downwards is of a grand woodland character; 
but the level ground and gentle slopes near the river 
form cultivated fields of an irregular shape, kiterspersed 
with hedge-row-trees and copses, the enclosures scF.^.'niiig 
to have been individually cle.ared out of the forest which 
surrounds them, and winch occupies, in unbroken masses, 
the steeper declivities and more distant banks. The 
stream, in colour a clear and si>arkling brown, like the 
hue of the Cairngorm pebldes, rushes through this ro¬ 
mantic region in bohl sweeps and cui-ves, partly visible 
and partly concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. 
With a providence unknown in othm j^-irts of Scotland, 
the peasants have, in most jilaces, planted orcliards 
around their cottages, and the general blossom of the 
.‘ipple-trces at this season of the year gave all the lower 
|)art of the \iew the apjiearaiice of a flower-garden. 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene was 
varied considerably for the woi-si;. A hilly, waste, and 
uncultivated country approached close; to the banks : jtlnE;^ 
trees were tew, and limited to the neighbourhood oi'-rim 
stream, and the rude moors swellotl at a little thsiahce 
into shapeless and lie.avy hills, which were again sur¬ 
mounted in tlieir turn by a range of lofty rnounteinsr 
dimly seen on the horizoil. Thus the lower commanded 
two prospects, the rnu* richly cultivated and 'higldy 
adonmd, the otlun- ('xliibiting 1 lie monotonous and drefiry 
character of a wnld and inhosintabk; moorland. 

The eyes of the s])ectators on the prc'sent occasion were 
attracjted to the downwai d view, not aJoiic by its superior 
beauty, but be(;auso the distant sounds.of military music 
began to l)e lieard from the public iiigh-road which 
winded up tlie vale, and announced the- approach of the 
exj)ected body of cavalry. Their glimmering ranks were 
shortly afterwards seen in the distance, appearing and 
disappearing as the trees and tlio windings of the road 
permitted them to be vkiblc^aiid distinguished cliiefly by 
the flashes of light which their anns occasionally reflected 
against the sun. The train was long and imposing, for 
there were about two hundred and liftj^horse upon the 
march, and the ghinciijg of the swords and \i^aving of 
their banners, joined to the clang of their trumpets and 
kettle-drums, had at once a lively and awful effect upon 
the imagination. As they advanced still nearer and 
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nearer, they could distinctly see the files of those chosen 
troops following each other in long succession, com¬ 
pletely equipped and superbly mounted. 

“Irs a si^it that makes me thirty years younger,” said 
the old cavalier ; ‘‘ and yet 1 do not much Ime the service 
that these ifcor fellows' arc to be engaged in. Although 
1 had uy share of the civil war, 1 cannot say I had ever 
so much real pleasure in tliat sort of service as when I 
was employed on the Continent, and we were hacking at 
fellows with foreign faces and outlandish dialect. It’s-a 
hard thing to hear a liamely Scotch tongue cry quarter, 
and bo omigod to cut him down just the same as if lie 
called omt misericimle. —So, there they come through the 
Nethejwood haugh ; upon my word, fine-looking fellows, 
and capitally mounted. He that is gallopping from tho 
rear of tlie column must be Claver’se himself;—ay, he 
gets into the front as tlicy cross tlie bridge, and now they 
will lie with us in less than five minutes.” 

.. At the bridge beneath tlie tower the cavalry divided, 
and the greater part, moving up the left bank of the 
* brook and ci’ossiiig at a ford a little above, took the road 
of the Grange, as it was called, a large set of farm-offices 
l:fclan£rjqig to the Tower, where Lady Margaret had 
ordered preparation to be made for their reception and 
suitable entertainment. Tho officei*s alone, with their 
colours- and an escort to guai-d them, were seen to take 
the steep rojkl up to th('- gat<‘, of the l^owcr, ap]K‘ariiig by 
intervals fis they gained the ascent, and again hidden by 
projections of the bank and of tlui huge old trees with 
which it is covf*red. When they emerged from this 
narrow path, they found tliemselves in front of the old 
Tower, tne gates of wJiich were hospitably open for their 
Inception, t^ady Margaret, with Edith and her brother- 
in-law, having hastily descended from their post of 
observation, appeared to meet and to welcome their 
guests, with a retinue of domestics in as good order as tJie 
orgies of the preceding evening permitted. Tlie gallant 
young copiet (a I’clatioii as well as namesake of Claver^ 
house, with whom the readei* has been already made 
acquainted) lowered the standard simid the fanfare of the 
trumpets, in hoiq^ge to the rank of Lady Margaret and 
the charms of her grand-daughter, anci the old walls 
echoed to the flourish of the instrumexits, and tho stamp 
and neigh of the chargers. 

Claverhouse ^ himsedf alighted from a black horse, the 

^ See Note 8, John Grahaxno of Claverhouse. 

5—9 
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most beautiful perliaps in Scotland. 'He had not a single 
white hair upon his whole body, a circumstance which, 
joined to his spirit and fleetness, and to his being so 
frequently employed in pursuit of the pjresbyterian 
recusants, caused an opinion to prevail among thorn, that 
the steed had been presented to his r^er by the great 
Enemy of Mankind, in order to assist him in persepating 
the fugitive wanderers. When Olaverliouse had paid his 
respects to the ladies with military politeness, had 
apologized for tlie trouble to which ho was putting Lady 
Margaret’s family, and had received the corresponding 
assurances that she could iiot think any thing an incon¬ 
venience which brought within the walls of ’rillietiidlem 
so distinguished a soldier, and so loyal a servant of his 
sacred majesty ; wJien, in short, all forms of hospitable^ 
and polite ritual had been duly complied with, the Colonel 
requested permission to receive the report of Bothwell, 
who was now in attendance, and with vvliom he spoke 
apart for a few minutt's. ^lajoi* Bellenden took that 
opportunity to say to his niece, without the hearing of 
her grandniothei*, “What a trilling foolish girl you are, 
Edith, to send me by exprc*ss a letter crammed with 
nonsense about books anti gowns, and to slide the only 
thing I cared a niarvt'dh' about into the postscript] 

“ I did not know,” said hklith, licsitating ^'ery much, 
“whether it would be t|uite—quite proiier for me 
to”- 

“I know what you would say-whether it would be 
right to take any intc'rest in a jiresbyterian. But 1 knew 
this lad’s fatlier well. He was a brave soldier; and, if 
he was once wrong, lie was oiitic right too. I must 
commend your caution, Edith, for having said nothing of 
this young gentloman’s aflair to your grandmother—you 
may rely on it I shall not—I will take an opportunity to 
speak to Claver’se. Come, my love, tJiey arc going to 
breakfast. Let us follow tiKuii.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Their hroakfii.st so warm to he stiro they diu cati» 

A custran in 1 1 avcilers mighty discreet. 

Pbiob. 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellenden no more 
resembled a modern d4je^n4^ than the great stone-hall at 
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Tillietudlem could brook comparison with a modem 
drawing-room. No tea, no coffee, no variety of rolls, but 
solid and substantial viands,—the priestly ham, the 
knightly sirloin, tlie noble baron of beef, the princely 
venison,pasPty ; while silver flagons, saved with difficulty 
from the claws of the Covenanters, now mantled, some 
with ale, some with mead, and some with generous wine 
of vaiious qualities and descriptions. The appetites of 
the guests were in correspondence to the magnificence 
and solidity of the preparation—no piddling—no boy’s- 
play, but that steady and jiersevering exercise of the 
laws which is best learned by early morning hours, and 
Ijy occasional hard commons. 

"Lady Margawtt beheld with dcliglit th{', cates which she 
had provided descending AAith such alaciity into the 
persons of her honourt;d guesis, and had little occasion to 
c^xercise, with respcjct to any of the company saving 
Claverhousc himself, t he compulsory urgency of pressing 
■*o eu.t, to which, as to the /nntr/m ie H dure, the ladies of 
that period were in the custom of subjecting their 
guests. 

Dut the loader himself, more anxious to pay courtesy 
to Miss Ijollendc'n, next whom he was placed, than to 
gratii'j^his appetib*, apiu^ared somewliat negligent of the 
good cheer s(?t bc^fore him. Kdilh heard, without reply, 
many courtly spf;e-c]ins addressed to lier, in atone of voice 
of tliat happy modulat ion which could alike melt in the 
low tones of iiitei'<*st.ing conversation, and rjs<' amid the 
dill of battle, “loud as a Immpet with a silver sound.'’ 
The sense that sh<^ was in the presence of the, dreadful 
chief upon wliose fiat the fate of Henry Morton must 
depend- -tlie recollection of the terror and awe which 
were attached to the vc'ry name of the commander, 
deprived hm’ for some time, not only of the courage to 
answer, but even of the jiower of looking upon him. but 
when, emboldened by t he sootliing tones oi his voice, she 
lifted her eyes to frame some n'ply, tlie person on whom 
she looked bore, in liis appi^arancc at least, none of the 
terrible attributes in wliijh her apprehensions had 
arrayed him. 

Graliame of Clavorhnuse was in the prime of life, rather 
low of stature, Und slightly, though elegantly, formed ; 
his gesture; language, and manners, were those of one 
whose life had been spent among the noble and the gay. 
His features exhibited even feminiin; regularity. An 
oval face, a straight and 11-formed nose, dark hazel 
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eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with brown to 
save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, 
curved upward like tliat of a Grecian statue, and sljghtly 
shaded by small mustacliios of light brown, joined to a 
profusion of long curled locks of the same coIouf, which 
tell down on each side of his face, contributed to form 
such a countenance as limners love to paint and ladicjs to 
look upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the higher 
attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour wliich 
even his enemies were compelled to admit, lay concealed 
undei* an cxtcrioi* wliich seemed adiipted to the court or 
the saloon ratlier than to the held. Tiie same gentleness 
and gaiety of expression wliich reigned in his features 
seemed to inspire his actions and gestures; and, oh the 
whole, he was generally esteemed, at first siglit, rather 
qualified to be the votary of pleasure than of ambition. 
But under this soft exterior was Iiidden a spirit un¬ 
bounded in daring and in jispiring, y(;t cautious and 
prudent as that of Machiavel himself. IVofound in. 
politics, and embued, of course, witli tJiat disregard for 
individual riglits wJiich its intrigues usually generate, 
tliis leader was cool and collected in danger, fierce and 
ardent in pursuing succ(‘ss, careless of facing deafiV him¬ 
self, and ruthless in iiitlicting it upon others. Such are 
the characters formed in times of civil discord, when the 
highest qualiti€?s, perverted by party spirit, and iilflamed 
by habitual opiiosition, are too often combined with vices 
and excesses which dejirivc them at once of their merit 
and of their lustre. 

0 . In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with 
which Claverhouse accosted her, Edith sJiowed so much 
confusion, that her grandmother thought it necessary to 
come to her relief. 

“Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, “has, from my 
retired mode of living, seen so little of those of her own 
sphere, that truly she can hardly frame her speech to 
suitable answers. A soldier is so* rare a sight with us, 
Colonel Grahame, that Unless it be my young Lord Evan- 
dale, we have hardly lifid an opportunity oi receiving a 
gentleman in uniform. And, now 1 talk of that excellent 
young nobleman, may I enquire if I was not to have 
had the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
regiment ? ” 

‘‘Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march with us,” 
answered the leader “ but I was obliged to detach him 
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with a small party to disperse a conventicle of those 
troublesome scoundrels, who have had the impudence to 
assemble within five miles of rny headquarters. 

“ Indeed J ” said the old lady ; “ tliat is a height of pre* 
sumpti,j/ri to which I would Jiave thought no rebellious 
fanatics wV!)uld have ventured to aspire. But tliese are 
strai.’^e times’ There is an evil spirit in the land. 
Colonel Grahame, that excites the vassals of persons oi 
rank to rebel against the very house that holds and feeds 
them. There was one of iny able-bodied men the other 
day who plainly refused to attend the wappen-schaw at 
my bidding. Is there no law for such recusancy, Colonel 
Gnihamc ? ” 


“I think I could find one,” said Claverhouse, with 
grea€composure, “if i/our ladyship will inform me of the 
name and residence of the culprit.’’ 

“ His name,” said Lady Margaretj “ is Cuthbert Head- 
rig^ ; I can say nothing of his domicile, for ye may weel 
believe, Colonel Grahame, he did not dwell long in Tillie- 
tudlem, but was speedily expelled for his contumacy. I 
wish the lad no severe bodily injury; but incarceration, 
or even a few stripes, would be a good example in tins 
neighbourhood. His mother, under whose influence 1 
doubt lie acted, is an ancient domestic of this family, 
which makes me incline to mercy ; although,” continued 
the old lady, looking towards the pictures of her husband 
and her sons, with which the wall was hung, and heaving, 
at the same time a deep sigh, “ I, Colonel Grahame, have 
in ray ain person but little right to compassionate that 
stubborn .'iiid rebellious generation. They have made me 
a childless widow, and, but for the protection of our,, 
sacred sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon 
deprive me of lands and goods, of hearth and altar. 
Heven of my ten.ants, wliose joint rent-mail may mount 
to wellnigh a hundred nierks, have already refused to 
pay either cess or rent, and had the assurance to tell my 
steward tliat they would acknowledge neither king nor 
landlord but who should liave taken the Covenant.” 


“I will take a course with them—that is, with your 
ladyship’s permission,” answered Claverhouse ; “it would 
ill become me tg neglect the support of lawful authority 
when it is lodged in such worthy hands as those of Lady 
Margaret Bellenden. But I must needs say this country 
grows worse and worse daily, and reduces me to the 
necessity of taking measures with the recusants that are 
much more consonant with my duty than with my in- 
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clinations. And, speaking of this, I must not forget that 
I have to thank your ladyship for tlie hospitality you 
have been pleased to extend to a party of mine wlio have 
brought in a prisoner, charged with having resetted ^ the 
mRrdering villain, Balfour of Burley.” * 

“The house of Tillietudlem,” «*inswered the iady,^hath 
ever been open to the servants of his majesty, and^iope 
that the stones of it will no longer rest on each other 
when it surceases to be as much at their command as at 
ours. And this reminds me, Colonel Grrahame, that the 
gentleman who commands the party can hardly be said to 
be in his proper place in the array, considering v’hose blood 
hows in his veins ; and if I might flatter myself that any 
thing would be granted to ray request, I would presume 
to entreat that he might bc^ iiromoted on some favourable 
opportunity.” 

“Your ladyship means Sergeant Fivincis Stewart, whom 
we call Bothwell ? ” said Claverhouse, smiling. “ The 
truth is, he is a little too rough in the country,-and has 
not been uniformly so amenable to discipline as the rules 
of the service require, Jlut to instruct me how to oblige 
Lady Margaret Bellenden, is to hiy down the law to me. 
—Bothwell,” he continued, addressing tJie sergeajj,!, who 
just then appeared at the door, “go kiss Lady Margaret 
Belleuden’s hand, wlio interests herself in your promo¬ 
tion, and you shall have fi commission the flrst vacancy.” 

Bothwell went through t]»e salutation in tlic manner 
prescribed, but not without evident marks of haughty 
reluctance, and, when he had done so, said aloud, “To kiss 
a lady’s hand can never disgrace a gentleman ; but I 
would not kiss a man’s save the king’s, to be made a 
general.” 

“You hear him,” said Claverhouse,'smiling, “there’s the 
rock he sjflits upon ; he cannot forget his pedigree.” 

“I know, my noble colonel,” said Bothwell, in the same 
tone, “ that will not forget your promise; and then, 
I)erhaps, you may permit Comet Ktewart to' have some 
recollection of his grandfather, though the i^ergeant must 
forget him.” 

“ Enough of this, sir,” said Claverhouse, in the tone of 
command which was familiar to him ; “ ;?nd let me know 
what you came to report to me just now.” 

“ My Lord Evan dale and his party have halted on the 
high road with some prisoners,” said Bothwell. 

“ My Lord Evandale ? ” said Lady Margaret. “ Surely, 

' Itesetted, i.e„ received or harboured. (S.) 
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Colonel Gmliame, you will permit him to lionour me with 
ins society, and to take his poor disjuiie here, especially 
considering, that even his most sacred Maiesty did not 
pass the T 9 wer of Tillietudlem without halting to par¬ 
take of aoine refreslmient.” 

As this was the third time in tlie course of the conver¬ 
sation that Lady Margaret had adverted to tliis distin¬ 
guished event. Colonel Oiahame, as speedily as politeness 
would permit, took advantage of the first pause to inter¬ 
rupt the farther progress of the narrative, by saying, 

“ VVe arc already too numerous a party of guests ; but as 
[ know what Lord Evaiidale will suffer (looking towards 
Edith) if deimived of the pleasure which we enjoy, I will 
run tlie risk of overburdening your ladyship’s hospitality. 
—Bo^iwell, let Lord Evan dale know that Lady Margaret 
Bellenden requests the honour of his company. ’ 

“And let ffarrison take care,” added Lady Margaret, 

“ that the people and their horses are suitably seen to.” 

. Edith’s heart sprung to her lips during this conver¬ 
sation ; for it instantly occurred to her, that, through her 
influence over Lord Evandale, she might find some inefins 
of releasing Morton from his present state of d/inger, iji 
case hel; uncle’s intercession with Cla\erhouso should 
prove' meflectual. At any other time she would have 
been much averse to exert this influence; for, however 
inexperienced in the w^orld, her native delicacy taught 
her,the advantage wliich a b(‘autiful young w'oman gives 
to a young man when she permits him to lay her under 
an obligation. And she would have been the farther 
disinclined to r(*quest wny favour of Lord Evandale, 
because tlie voice of the gossips in Clydesdale had, for . 
rejisons hcrcnfter to bo made known, .assigned him to her 
.as a suitor, and bec.ausc she could not disguise from herself 
th.at veiy little cncourageiiient was necessary to realize 
conjectures which had hitherto no foundation. This was 
the more to be dre.adcd, that, in the case of Lord Evan- 
dale’s making ^a formal declaration, he had every chance 
of being supported bytihe influenqe of Lady M.argaret and 
her other friends, and that sue w'ould have nothing to op¬ 
pose to their solicitations and authority, except a predilec¬ 
tion to avow wlijch she knew would be equally dangerous 
and unavailing. Bhe determined, therefore, to wait the 
issue of her uncle’s intercession, and, should it fail, which 
she conjectured she should soon learn, cither from tlie 
looks or language of the open-hearted veteran, she would 
then, as a last effort, make use in Morton’s favour of hei 
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interest with Lord Evandale. Her mind did not lon^ 
remain in suspense on the subject of her uncle’s appli¬ 
cation. 

Major Bellenden, who liad done the honours of the 
table, laughing and chatting with the military gusstswho 
were at that end of the board, was now, by the coii' 
elusion of the repast, at liberty to leave his static’', and 
accordingly took an opportunity to approach LJlaver 
house, req|uesting from his niece, at the same time, tlie 
honour of a pai’ticular introduction. As his name and 
character were well known, tlie two military men met 
with expressions of mutual regard ; and Edith, with a 
beating heart, saw her aged relative withdraw from the 
company, together with his new acqjuaintance, into a 
recess formed by one of the arched windows of th& hall 
She watched tlieir conference with eyes almost dazzled by 
the eagerness of suspense, and, with observation rendered 
more acute by the internal agony of lier mind, could 
guess, from the pantomimic gestures which accompanied 
the conversation, the progress and fate of the intercession 
in behalf of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Claverhcuse 
betokened that open and willing courtesy, whiclv ere it 
requires to know the nature* of the favour asked, ^ems to 
say, how happy the party will be to confer an obligation 
on the suppliant. But as the conversation proceeded, the 
brow of tliat officer became darker and more severe, and 
his features, though still retaining tlie expression of the 
most perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’s 
terrified imagination, a harsh and inexorable character. 
His lip was now compressed as if with impatience; now 
curled slightly upward, as if in civil contempt of the 
arguments urged by Mfijor Bfdlenden. The language of 
her uncle, as far as expressed in his raannerj appeared 
to be that of earnest intercession, urged with all the 
affectionate simplicity of his character, as well as with 
the weight whicn his age and reputation entitled him to 
use. But it seemed ^ have li^^tle impression upon 
Colonel Grahame, who" soon* changed his posture, as if 
about to cut short the Major’s importunity, and to break 
up their conference with a courtly expression of regret, 
calculated to accompany a positive refusal of the request 
solicited. This mox’emcpt brought them so near Edith, 
that she could distinctly hear Claverliouse say, “It cannot 
be, Major Bellenden ; lenity, in his case, is altogether 
beyond the bounds of my commission, though in anything 
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else I am heartily desirous to oblige you—And here 
comes Evandale with news, as I think.—What tidings do 
you bring us, Evandale ? ” he continued, addressing the 
young lord, who now entered in complete uniform, but 
with ms dress disordered, and his boots spattered, as if 
by riding hard. 

“Unpleasant news, sir,” was his reply. “A large body 
of wlligs arc in arms among the hills, and have broken 
out into actual rebellion. They have publicly burnt the 
Act of Supremacy, that which established episcopacy, 
that for observing the martyrdom of Charles I., and some 
others, and have declared tlieir intention to remain 
tKjgether in arms for furtlicring the covenanted work of 
reformation.” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and pain¬ 
ful surprise into the minds of all who heard it, excepting 
Olaverliouse. 

“ Unpleasant news call you them ? ” replied C^olonel 
Graliame, his dark eyes flashing fire, “ they are the best I 
have heard these six months. Now that the scoundrels 
are drawn into a body, we will make short work with 
them. When the adder crawls into daylight,” lie added, 
strikinj^r the heel of his boot upon the floor, as if in the act 
of cruiihing a noxious reptile, “1 can trample him to 
death; ho is only safe wlien ne remains lurking in his 
den or morass.—Where are these knaves ? ” lie continued, 
addressing Lord Evandale. 

“ About ten miles ofl among the mountains, at a place 
called Loudon-hill,” was the young nobleman’s reply. “I 
dispersed the conventicle against which you sent me, and 
made prisoner an old trumpeter of rebellion,—an inter- 
communed minister, that is to say,—who was in the act 
of exhorting his hearers to rise and be doing in the good 
cause, as well as one or two of his hearers who seemed to 
be particularly insolent; and from some country people 
and scouts I learned wliat I now tell you.” ^ 

“ What may be their strength ? ” asked his commander. 

“ Probably a thousand men, but accounts difter widely.” 

“Then,” said Claverhouse, “it is time for us to be up 
and be doing*also—Both well, bid them sound to horse,” 

Bothwell, who, like the war-horse of scripture, snuffed 
the battle afar ^fT, hastened to give orders to six negroes, 
in white dresses riclily laced, and having massive silver 
collars and armlets. These sable functionaries acted as 
trumpeters, and speedily made the castle and the woods 
around it ring with their summons. 
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“Slust you tlieii leave us?” said Lady Margaret, her 
heart sinking under recollection of former unhappy 
times ; “ had ye not better send to learn the forco./)f the 
rebels?—O, Iiow many a fail* face hae 1 heard these 
foarfu’ sounds call away frac the Tower of Tillietudlcm, 
that my auld eon were ne’er to see return to if! ” 

“ Tt is impossible for* me to stop,” said Claver^.ouse; 
“there are rogues enough in tliis country to make the 
rebels five times their strength, if they are not checked 
at once.” 

“Many,” said Evandale, “are flocking to them ali’eady, 
and they give out tliat they ex])ect a strong body of the 
indulged presbyteriaiis, liead<*(l by young Milnwood, as 
they call him, the son of tlie famous old rouncjhcad. 
Colonel Silas Morton.” 

This sjieecli produced a vt'.ry different effect uj^on tlui 
hearers. Edith almost sunk from her seat with terror, 
wliile Claver'house darted a glance of sarcastic triumpli 
at Major Bellenden, which seemed to imply—“You see 
what are the principles of the young man you are 
pleading for.” 

“It’s a lie—it’s a d—d lie of those rascally fanatics,” 
said tlie Major hastily. “1 will answer for^Henry 
Morton as I would for my own son. He is a lad of as 
good church-principles as any gentleman in tlie Life- 
Guards. 1 mean no offence to any one. He has gone to 
church service with me fifty times, and I never heard 
him miss one of the responses in my life. Jildith 
Belhmden can bear witness to it as well as I. He always 
i*ead on the same I’rayer-book with her, and could look 
out the lessons as well as the curate himself. Call him 
up : let him be heard for himself.” 

“There can be no harm in that,” said Claverhouso, 
“whether he be innocent or guilty.—Major Allan,” he 
said, turning to the ofHcer next in command, “take a 
guide, and lead the regiment forward to Loudon-hill by 
the best and shortest roiid. Move steadily, and do not 
let the men blow the l^orses j Lord Evandale and I will 
overtake you in a quarter of an hour. Leave Both well 
with a party to bring up the prisoners.” 

Allan l)Owed, and left the apai’tmerj:, vjith all the 
officers, excepting Claverhou.se and the young nobleman. 
In a f(jw minutes th© soviid of the military music and the 
clashing of hoofs announced that the + qprseraen were 
leaving the castle. The sounds w^ere presently heard 
only at intervals, and soon died away entirely. 
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While Claverhouse endeavoured to soothe the terrors 
of Lady Margaret, and to reconcile the veteran Major to 
his opinion of Morton, Ev/indale, getting the better of 
that conscious shyness whicli renders an ingenuous 
youth eftffi^ent in approacliing the object of his affec¬ 
tions^ drew near to Miss Bcllenden, and accosted her in a, 
tone c4* mingled respect and interest. 

“We are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand, which 
he pressed with much emotion—“to leave you for a scene 
which is not without its dangers. Farewell, dear Miss 
IJellendcii;—let me s;iy for the tirst, and perliaps the last 
time, dear Edith ! We part in circumstances so shigular 
as may excuse some solemnity in bidding farewell to one, 
whorii 1 have known so long, and whom I—respect so 
highly.” 

The manner differing from the words, seemed to 
express a feeling much deeper and more agitating than 
was conveyed in the iihrase he made use of. It was not 
in woman to be utterly insensible to his modest and 
deep-felt expression of tenderness. Although borne down 
by the misfortujies and imminent danger of the man she 
loved, J^ith was touched by the hopeless and reverential 
passioT^of the gallant youth, who now took leave of her 
to rush, into dangers of no ordinary description. 

“I hope~f sincerely trust,” she said, “there is no 
danger. I hope there is no occasion for this solemn 
ceremonial—that these hasty insurgents will be dispersed 
rather by fear than force, and that Lord Evandale will 
speedily return to be what he must always be, the dear 
and valued friend of all in tliis castle.” 

“Of he repeated, with a melancholy emphasis 

upon the word. “But be it so—whatever is near you is 
dear and valued to me, and I value tlieir approbation 
accordingly. Of our success 1 am not sanguine. Our 
numbers are so few, that I dare not hope for so speedy, 
so bloodless, or so safe an end of this unhappy disturb¬ 
ance. These men are enthusiastic, resolute, and desperate, 
and have leaders ‘ not' altogethe*’ unskilled in military 
matters. I cannot help thinking that the impetuosity of 
our Colonel is liurrying us against tliem rather prema¬ 
turely. But there are few that have less reason to shun 
danger than I have.” 

Editli had now the opportunity she" wished to bespeak 
the yoiing nobleman’s intercession and protection for 
Henry Morton, and it seemed the only remaining channel 
of interest by which he could be rescued from impending 
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destruction. Yet she felt at that iiioment as if, in doing 
so, she was abusing the partiality and confidence of the 
lover, whose heart was as open before her. as if his 
tongue Jiad made an express declaration. Cquld she with 
honour engage Lord Evaiidale in tlie service of a rival ? 
or could she with prudence make him any request, or lay 
herself under any obligation to him, without afbrding 
ground for hopes which sht* could never realize? But the 
moment was too urgent for hesitation, or even for those 
explanations w'ith which her request might otherwise 
have been qualified. 

“I w'ill bat dis])Ose of this young fellow,'said Clavcr- 
house, from the other side of the hall, “and then. Lord 
Evandale—1 am sorry to interrupt again your coi\^versa 
tion—but tlion we must mount.—Bothwell, wiiy do not 

J rou bring up the prisoner? and, hark ye. let two files 
oad their carabines.” 

In these words, Edith conceived she heard the death 
warrant of her lover. She instantly br{)ke through the 
restraint which had hitherto kept her silent. 

“My Lord Evandale,” she said, “this young gentleman 
is a particular friend of my uncle’s—your interest must 
be great with your colonel—let me request yoi^r inter¬ 
cession in his favour—it will confer on my uncle a lasting 
obligation.” 

“You overrate my interest, Miss Rellenden,” said Lord 
Evandale; “ 1 have been often unsuccessful in such 
ajpplications, when 1 have made them on the mere score 
ot humanity.” 

“Yet try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

“And why not for your own?” said Lord Evandale. 
“Will you not allow me to think I am obliging ymi 
personally in this matter?—Are you so difiident of an old 
friend that you will not allow him even the satisfaction 
of thinking that he is gratifying your wishe.s ? ” 

“ Surely—surely,” replied Editli; “ you will oblige me 
infinitely— I am interested in the young gentleman on my 
uncle’s account—Lose j^o time, for •God^s sake! ” 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entreaties, 
for she heard the steps of the soldiers who were entering 
with their prisoner. ^ 

“By heaven ! then,” said Evandale, “he shall not die, if 
I should die in his place!—But will not you,” he said, 
resuming the hand, which in the hurry of her spirits she 
had not courage to withdraw, “will not you grant me one 
suit, in return for my zeal in your service ? ” 
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^Anything you can ask, my Lord Evandale, tLat 
sisterly affection can give.” 

“ An(| is this all/' he continued, “all you can grant to 
my affection living, or my memory when dead ? ” 

“ Do ii®t sjjieak thus, my lord,” said Edith, “ you distress 
me, and do •injustice to yourself. There is no friend I 
esteefi^^more highly, or to whom I would more readily 

grant wery mark of regard—providing—But”- 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, ere she 
had well uttered the last word ; and, as she hesitated how 
tf) frame the exc(jption with which slie meant to close the 
sentence, she became instantly aware she had been over¬ 
heard by Morton, wlio, heavily ironed and guarded by 
soldiers, was now passing behind her in order to be 
preseiftcd to Claverhoiise. As their eyes met each other, 
the sad and rei)roachful expression of Morton’s glance 
seemed to imply that he had partially heard, Jind alto¬ 
gether misinterpreted, tlui conversation which had just 
passed. There wanted 1 )ut this to complete Edith’s distress 
and confusion. Her blood, which rushed to her brow, 
made a sudden revulsion to her heart, and left her as pale 
as death. This change, did not escape the attention of 
Evandalft, whoso quick glance easily discovered that there 
was befVv'een tin; ])risoner and the objeert of his own 
attachment, some singular and uncommon connection. 
He resigned the hand of Miss Bellenden, again surveyed 
the prisoner with more attention, again looked at Edith, 
and plainly observed the confusion whicli she could no 
longer conceal. 

“This,” he said, aftc*** a moment’s gloomy silence, “is, I 
believe, the young gentleman who gained the prize at the 
shooting match.” 

“I am not sure,” hesibited Edith—“yet—I rather think 
not,” scarce, knowing what she replied. 

“It is ho,” said Evandale, decidcjdly; “I know him 
well. A victor,” he continued, soimnvhat haughtily, 
“ ought to have interested a fair spectator more deeply.^ 
He then turned fron?. Edith, and advancing towards the 
table at which Claveiliouse \iow fdaced himself, stood at 
little distance, resting on his sheathed brofidsword^ a 
silent, but not an unconcerned, spectator of that‘which 
passed. • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

0, my Lord, lieware of Jealousy! .. 

Othello. 

To explain the deep effect which the few brok^i:! pas¬ 
sages of the conversation we liave detfiiled mad3 upon 
the unfortunate prisoner by whom they were overheard, 
it is necessary to something of his previous state or 
mind, and of the origin of Jiis acquaintance with Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted characters, which 
XK)ssess a force of talent unsuspected by the owner him¬ 
self. He had inherited from liis fatlicr an undamited 
courage, and a linn and uniiompromising detestation of 
oppression, whether in politics or religion. But liis en¬ 
thusiasm was unsullied by fanatic zeal, and unleavened by 
the sourness of the puritanical spirit. From these his 
mind liad been freed, partly by the active exertions of 
liis own excellent understanding, partly by frequent and 
long visits at Major Bollenden’s, wliei*e lie Jiad an oppor- . 
tunity of meeting with many guests whoso conversation 
taught him, that goodness and woitli w(M '0 not Iknited to 
those of any single form of religious observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown many 
obstacles in the way of his education ; but he had so far 
improved the ojiportunities wdiicli offei’od themselves, 
that his instructors as well as his friends were surprised 
at his progress under such disadvantages. Still, however, 
the current of his soul was frozen by a sense of depend¬ 
ence, of poverty, above all, of an iiuporfect and limited 
education. Tluise feelings impj*essed him with a diffidence 
and re.scrv'e which effectually conceahd from all but very 
intimate friends, the (extent of balent and the firmness of 
character, which we have stated him to be possessed of. 
The circumstances of the times had added to this reserve 
an air of indecision and of indifference; for, being 
attached to neither of the factiojjs which divided tiie. 
kingdom, he jiassed forvlull, insensible, and uninfluenced 
by the feeling of religion or of patriotism. No conclusion, 
liowever, could be more unjust; and the reasons of the 
neutrality which he luul hitherto professed had root in 
very diff<n*ent and tjiost praiseworthy motives. He had 
formed few congenial ties with those who were the 
objects of persecution, and was disgusted alike by their 
narrow-minded and selfish paity-spirit, their .gloomy 
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fanaticism, their abJiorrent condemnation of all elegant 
studies or innocent exercises, and the envenomed rancour 
of their political hatred. But his mind was still more 
revoltSd by the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of the 
governn^en^, the misrule, license, and brutality of the 
soldiery, tlie executions on the scaffold, the slaughters in 
the field, the free quarters and exactions imposed 

by miStary law, wJiich placed the lives and fortunes of a 
free people on a level with Asiatic slaves. Condemning, 
therefore, eacli party as its excesses fell under his eyes, 
disgusted with the sight of evils which he Ijad no means 
of alleviating, and hearing alternate complaints and 
exultations with which he could not syiupatlnze, ho would 
long ere this have left Scotland, had it not been for his 
attachuier»t to Edith Ih'llenden. 


The earlier meetings of tliest* young jieople had been at 
Chariiwood, when Major lielhniclen, who was as free from 
suspicion on such occasions ns Unde '^Poby liiniself, had 
encouraged tlnur keeping eacli other constant company, 
without entertaining any appreliension of the natural 
(jonseqnencos. Lo\(‘, as usual in such (‘ases, borrowed 
’ the name of friendship, used lu'r language, and claimed 
her pri> 4 ileges. Wluai Edith Bel louden was i c'called to 
her mother’s castle, it was astonisliing by what singular 
and recurring accidents she often met young Moi*ton in 
her sequestered walks, espca ialiy considering tlie distanc(‘ 
of their places of abode. Yet it somehow happened tha.t 
she never expressed the surpi ise which the frequency of 
these rencontres ought naturally to have excited, and 
that their intorcoinsc' assumed gradually a more; delicate* 
character, and their meu'tings !>egan to w(\*ii- tin? air of 


appointments. Books, rlrawings, lettms, were exchanged 
between tlu'in, and <*very trilling commission, given or 
executed, give rise tf) a, iu‘w corn'spoiidcnce. Love in¬ 
deed was not yet mentioned bt'tweeii them by name, but 
each knew the situation of their own bosom, and could 
not but guess at that of the otfier. Unable to desist from 
aji intercourse wdiich ijosstjssed sucli charms for br)th, yet 
trembling for its too probable coiisequcnces, it had been 
continued without specific explanation until now, wdjen 
fate appeared to ha^'c taken the conclusion into its own 
hands. ^ 


Tt followed, as a consequence of this state of things, as 
well as of the dillidciice of Morton’s disposition at this 
period, that his confidence in Edith’s return of his affec¬ 
tion liad its occasional cold fits. Her situation was in 
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every respect so superior to liis own, her worth so emi¬ 
nent, her accomplishments so many, her face so beautiful,. 
and her manners so bewitching, tnat he could ngt but . 
entertain fears tliat some suitor more favoured than 
himself by fortune, and more acceptable to Edhth’g: family 
than he durst hoi)e to be, might step in between him and 
the object of liis affections. Common rumour liad ^lised 
up .such a rival in Lord Evandale, wliom birth, fortune, 
connections, and political principles, as well as his fre¬ 
quent visits at Tillietudlem, and his attendance upon 
Lady Bellenden and her niece at all public places, natur¬ 
ally pointed out as a candidate for her favour. It 
frequently and inevitably happened, that engagements 
to w’^hich Lord Evandale was a i>arty, interfered with the 
meeting of the lovers, and Hen i*y could not but luarlf that 
Edith either studiously avoided speaking of the young 
nobleman, or did so with obvious reserve and hesitation. 

These symptoms, which, in fact, arose from the delicacy 
of her own feelings towards ^lortoii himself, were mis¬ 
construed by his diffident ttmiiMu-, and the jealousy which ' 
they excited was fei'iiunited by the occasional observa- ^ 
tions of Jenny Dennison. This trueJired serWng-damsel • 
w'as, in her own person, a complt^tf‘ country coquette, and 
when she had no opportunity of teasing her owifiovOr-s, 
used to take some occasional opportunity to tornient her' 
young lady’s. This arose from no ill-will to Henry. 
Morton, wdio, both on her mistress’s account and liis own 
handsome form and countenance, stood high in her ’ 
esteem. But then Lord Evandale w^•ls also handsome j 
he was lilieral far beyond what Morton’s means could 
afford, and he was a lord, moreover, and, if Miss Edith 
Bellenden should accept his hand, she would become a 
baron’s lady, and, what was more, little Jenny Dennison, 
whom the awful housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed about 
at lier plea.sure, would bt* then Mr-s Dennison, Lady 
Evandale’s own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s lady- 
in-waiting. Tlie impartiality of Jenny Deniuson, there¬ 
fore, did not, like that of Mrs Qu¥;kly, extend to a wisJi 
that both the handsonfe suitors could wed her young 
lady ; for it must be owmed that the scale of her regard 
was depressed in favour of Lord Evf^ndale, and her 
wishes in his favour took many shapes^ extremely tor¬ 
menting to Morton; bejng now expressed as-a friendly 
caution, now as an article of intelligence, and anon as a 
merry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea, that, 
sooner or later, his romantic intercourse with her young 
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mistress must ha^’e a close, and that Edith Bellenden 
would, in spite of summer walks beneath the greenwood 
tree, exchange of verses, of drawings, and of books, end 
in becoming Lady Evandale. 

These hinti^ coincided so exactly with the very point of 
his own suspicions and fears, that Morton was not long of 
feeling’that jealousy which every one has felt who has 
truly To*ed, but to which those are most liable whose love 
is crossed by the want of fiiends’ consent, or some other 
envious impediment of fortune, Edith herself, un¬ 
wittingly, and in the generosity of her own frank nature, 
contributed to the error itito which her lover was in 
danger of falling. Their conversation once cliamsed to 
turn upon some late excesses committed by the soldiery 
on an occasion when it was said (inaccurately however) 
' that the party was commanded by Lord klvandale. Edith, 
as true iii friendship as in love, was somewhat hurt at the 
severe strictures which escaped from Morton on this 
occarion, and which, perhaps, were not the less strongly 
expressed on account of tdieir supposed rivalry. She 
. entered into Lord Evan dale’s defence witli such spirit es 
hurt Morton to the very soul, and afforded no small 
delight to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of tlieir 
. walks. Edith perceived her error, and endeavoured to 
remedy it; but the impression w^as not so t'asily erased, 
and it had no small effect in inducing her lover to form 
,that resolution of going tabroad, which was disappointed 
in the manner we have already mentioned. 

The visit which he received fiom Edith during his con- 
ffnement, the deep and devoted interest which she had 
expressea iii his fate, ought of themselves to have dis¬ 
pelled Jiis suspicions ; v’^(;t, ingenious in tormenting 
himself, even this he thouglit might be imputed to 
anxious friendshi]^, or, at most, to a temporary partiality, 
which w'ould probably soon give way to circumstances, 
the entreaties of her friends, the authority of Lady 
Margaret, and tlie assiduities of Lord Evandale. 

“And to what do I owe it,” he said, “that I cannot 
stand up like a man, and plead luy interest in her ere I 
am thus cheated out of it?—to what, but to the all- 
pervading and’ accursed tyranny, which afflicts at once 
our bodies^ soulS, estates, and affections! And is it to 
one of the pensioned cut-throats of this oiipressive 
government- that I must yield my pretensions to Edith 
Bellenden ?—I will not, by Heaven !—It is a just punish¬ 
ment on me for being dead to public wrongs, that they 
6—10 
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have visited me with their injuries in a point where they 

can be least brooked or borne.” 


As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, and 
wdiile lie ran over the various kinds of insult and injury 
which he liad sustained in his own cause a'nd in that of 


liis country, Bothwell entered tlie tower, followed by two 
dragoons, one of wliom carried handcufls. 

“You must follow me, young man,” said he, “hmt first 
we must x)ut you in trim.” 

“ In trim ! ” said Morton. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Why, we must jmi on these rough bracelets. I durst 
not—nay, d—-n it, I do anything—but 1 would not 

for three hours’ plunder of a stormed town bring a whig 
before my Colonel without liis being ironed. Come, 
come, young man, don’t look sulky about it.” *■ 

He adv^anced to put on the irons ; but seizing tiro 
oaken-seat upon wliich lie had rested, Morton threatened 
to dash out the brains of the lii’st who should ai^proach 
him. 


“I could manage you in a moment, my youngster,” 
said Bothwell, “but 1 had rather you would stiike sail 
quietly.” 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from eitlfar fear or 
reluctance to adopt force, but because he dreaded the 
consequences of a noisy scufile, through which it might 
probably be discovered that ho had, contrary to express 
orders, suficred his pnsonor to pass the night without 
being properly secured. 

“You had better be prudent,” he continued, in atone 
which he meant to be conciliatory, “ and don’t spoil your 
own sport. They say here in the castle that Lady 
Margaret’s niece is immediately to mari’y our young 
Captain, Lord EA'aiidale. 1 saw them close together in 
tJie hall yonder, and 1 heard her ask him to intercede for 
your pardon. She looked so devilish handsome and kind 

upon him, that on my soul-But what the devil’s the 

matter with you ?—You are as pale as a sheet—Will you 
have some brandy ? ” 

“Miss Bellenden ask my'life of Lord Evandale?” said 
the prisoner, faintly. 

“ Ay, ay; there’s no friend like the women—their 
interest carries all in court and camp.—Come, you are 
reasonable now—Ay, I thought you would come round.” 

Here he employed himself in putting on the fetters, 
against which, Morton, thunderstruck by this intelli¬ 
gence, no longer offered the least resistance. 
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“My life begged of him, and by her !—ay—ay—put on 
the irons—my limbs shall not refuse to bear what has 
entered jnto my veiy soul—My life begged by Edith, and 
begged of Evan dale ! ” 

“ Ay, and lie lias power to grant it too,” said Bothwell 
—“Up can do more with the Colonel than any man in 
the regiment.” 

And u-s he spoke, he and his party led their prisoner 
towards the hall. In passing beliiml the seat of Editli, 
the unfortunate prisonc'r heard eiiougli, as he conceived, 
of the broken expressions which passed between Editli 
and Lord Kvandale, to eontirm all that the soldi< r had 


told him. That moment made a singuhir and instant¬ 
aneous revolution in his character. The deptli of despair 
to which his love and fortunes were reduced, the peril in 
which his life appeared to stand, the transference of 
Edith s allections, her intercession in his favour, wliich 


rendered her lickleness yet more galling, seemed to 
destroy e\eiy feeling for whicli lie liad hithei’to lived, 
but, at the same time awakened tliose which had hitherto 
be(Mi smothered by passions more gentle tliough more 
seliisli. IVsperate himself, la* d(‘termined to siijiport the 
rights of' Ins country, insulted in his person. His 
character was for the moment as eflectually changed as 
ihe appearance of a villa, which, from being the abode of 
domestic quiet-and ha]ipim*ss, is, ]>y the sudden intrusion 
of an armed force, con\(*rte(l into a fcuniidable yiost of 


defenet*. 


We have already said tliat li(‘ east upon Edith one 
glance in wliicli l epi o.icli was mingl(‘tl witli sorrow, as if 
to bid her farevrtdl for evtu-; his next motion was to w^alk 
tirmly to the table at which Colonel Crahaine was seated. 

“By what right is it, sir,” .said he tirmly, and without 
W7iitii)g till lie w'as questioned,—“By what right is it 
that these soldiers have dragged me from my family, and 
put fetters on the limbs of a free man ?” 

“By my commands,” answered Claverhouse; “and I 
now lay my commaiuls* on you to be silent and hear my 
questions.” 

“I will not,” replied JMorton, in a^ determined tone, 
w hile his boldness seemed to electrify all around him. 
“ I will know wliethcr I am in lawful custody, and before 
a civil magistrate, ere the chai’ter of iny country shall be 
forfeited in my pei’son.” 

“A pretty springald this, upon my honour!” said 
Claverhouse. 
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^*‘Are you mad?” said Major Bellenden to his young 
friend. “ For God's sake, Henry Morton,” he continued, 
in a tone between rebuke and entreaty, “ remember you 
are speaking to one of his majesty’s officers high in the 
service.” * 

“It is for that very reason, sir,” retu't'ned Henry, 
firmly, “that I desire to know what right lie nas to 
detain me without a legal warrant. Were h# a civil 
officer of the law I should know my duty was submission.” 

“ Your friend, here,” said Claverhoiise to the veteran, 
coolly, “ is one of tliose scrupulous gentlemen, who, like 
the madman in the play, will not tie his cravat without 
the warrant of Mr Justice Overdo; but I will let him 
see, before we part, that my shoulder-knot is as^legal a 
bad^e of authority as the mace of the Justiciary. So, 
waving this discussion, you will be pleased, young man, 
to tell me directly when you saw Ikiliour of Burley.” 

“As I know no right you have to ask such a question,” 
replied Morton, “ I decline replying to it,” 

*‘You confessed to my sergeant,” said Claverhouse, 
“that you saw and entertained him, knowing him to be 
an intercommuned traitor ; wliy are you not so frank 
with me ? ” *“ • 

“Because,” replied the prisoner, “I presume^you are, 
from education, taught to understiind the rights upon 
which you seem disposed to trample; aivd 1 am willing 
you should be aware there arc yet Scotsmen wlio 6an 
assert the liberties of Scotland.” 

“And these supposed rights you would vindicate with 
your sword, 1 xiresume ?” said Colonel Orahame. 

“Were I armed as you are, and we were alone upon a 
hill-side, you should not ask me the question twice.” 

“It is quite enough,” answered (Jlavei'house, calmly; 
“your language corresponds with all J have heard of 
you;—but you are the son of a soldier, though a 
rebellious one, and you shall not die the death of a dog; 
I will save you that indignity.” 

“Die in what manner I may,”’*replied Moi*ton, “I will 
die like the son of a brave man ; and the ignominy 
you mention shall remain with those who shed innocent 
blood.” j 

“ Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in five minutes’ 
space.—Bothwell, ^ead him down to the courtyard, and 
draw up your party.” 

The appalling nature of this conversation, and of its 
result, struck the silence of horror into all but the 
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speakers. But now those who stood round broke forth 
into clamour and expostulation. Old Lady Margaret, 
who, with all the prejudices of rank and party, had 
not laid aside the feelings of her sex, was loud in her 
intercession. * 

“O,. Colonel Grahame,” she exclaimed, “spare his 

B 'blood ! Leave him to the law—do not repay my 
aLty by shedding men’s blood on the thre^iold of 
my*doors! ” 

“ Colonel Grahame,” said Major Bellendcn, “ you must 
answer this violence. Don’t think, though I am old and 
feckless, that my friend’s son shall be murdered l)cfore 
my eyes with inipunity. I can find friends that shall 
make you answer it.” 

“ Be Satisfied, Major Bellenden, 1 iritl answer it,” replied 
Claverhouse, totally unmoved ; “and you, madam, mi^ht 
spare me the pain of resisting this passionate intercession 
for a traitor, when you consider tlie noble blood your 
own house has lost by such as he is.” 

“Colonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, “ 1 leave vengeance 
to God, who calls it liis own. Tlio shedding of this 
young man’s blood will not call back tlie lives that 
were dear to me ; and how can it comfort me to think 
that there has maybe bf‘(Mi anotlnn* wddowed mother 
made childless^ like mysell, by a deed done at my very 
door-stane ! ” 

“This is stark madness,” said Chiverhouse ; “I mvst do 
my duty to church and state. Here are a thousand 
villains hard by in opmi robi'llion, and you ask me to 
pardon a young fanatic who is enough of himself to set 
a whole kingdom in a blaze! It cannot be—lleniove 
him, Bothwell.” 

She who was most interested in this dreadful decision, 
had twice strove to speak, but her voice liad totally 
failed her; her mind refused to suggest words, and her 
tongue to utter them. She now spining up and attempted 
to rush forward, but dier strength gave w^ay, and she 
would have fallen flat upon tlie pavement had she not 
been caught by her attendant. 

“ Help! ” cried Jenny,—“ Help, for God’s sake! my 
young lady is dying.” 

At this exclamation, Evandale^ who, during the pre¬ 
ceding part of the scene, had stood motionless, leaning 
upon his sword, now stepped forward, and said to 
his commanding-olliQcr, “(,\)lonel Grahame, before pro- 
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ce^ding in this matter, will you speak a word with me 
in private ? ” 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly ?;ose and 
witlidrew with the young nobleman into a^ recess, where 
the following brief dialogue passed between* theai: 

“I think X need not remind you, Colont^, that when 
our family interest was of service to you last year in that 
affair in the privy-council, you considered yourself as laid 
under some obligation to ns 

“Certainly, my dear Evan dale,” answered Claverhouse, 
“ I am not a man who forgets such debts ; you will delight 
me by show-ing how I can evince my gratitude.” 

“I will hold the diilit cancelled,’^ said Lord Evandal**, 
“if you will spare this young man’s life.” 

“Evandale,” rcpli(;d Grahame, in great surprise, “you 
are mad—absolutely mad—what interest can you liavtj 
in this young spawn of an old roundh(?ad ?—His father 
was positively the most dangerous man in all Seotland, 
cool, resolute, soldierly, aiul inflexible in his curs(id 
principles, flis son stnnns Ins very model ; you cannot 
conceive the mischief Ik‘ may do. i know mankind, 
Ev’-andalo—were li(‘ an insignificanf-, fanatical, country 
booby, do you think 1 wouhl Jia.ve I'efused sucliM trifle as 
Ids life to Lady Margaret and tins family ? But this is a 
lad of fire, zeal, and education—and these knaves want 
but such a loader to direct tlu'ir blind ('iithusiastic hardi¬ 


ness. J mention this, not as refusing your requests, but to 
make you fully aware* of the possible' couse!e]uene*es—1 will 
never evade a promise', eir re'fus(*te> rertuniaii obligation— 
if yem ask bis life*, he; shall have it.” 

“ Kee;)) him close prisoner,” answered Evandah% “but 
do not be surprised if J persist in requesting you will 
not put Idm to death. I have most urgent reasons for 
wJiat I ask.” 


“Be it so, them,” rojilk'd Graluimo;— “but^ .young man, 
sliould you wish in your future life to rise to eminence in 
the service of your king and country, le't it be your first 
task to subject tei the; ])ublic inte'rcT«t, and to the discharge 
of your duty, your priyak; passions, afVe;e;tions, and feel¬ 
ings. These are; not times to siuu’ilice to the dotage of 
greybeards, or the tears of silly wonienj the-measures of 
salutary severity which the dangers around compel us to 
adopt. And remeiiaber. that if J now yield this jioint, in 
compliance with your urge*ncy, my present e'ohccssion 
must exempt me from future solicitations of the same 
nature.” 
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He then stepped forward to the table, and bentf his 
eyes keenly on Morton, as if to observe what effect the 
pause of awful suspense between death and life, which 
seemed to freeze the bystanders with horror, would pro¬ 
duce upon the prisoner himself. Morton maintained a 
degree of firmness, which nothing but a mind that had 
nothixig left upon earth to Jove or to hope, could have 
suppor ’^d at such a crisis. 

“You see him?'’ said Claverhouse, in a half whisper to 
Lord Evandale ; “he is tottering on the verge between 
time and eternity, a situation more appalling than the 
most hideous certainty ; yet his is the only cheek un¬ 
blenched, the only eye that is calm, the only heart that 
keeps its usual time, the only nerves that are not quiver¬ 
ing. Look at liim well, Evaiidale—If that man shall ever 
come to liead an army of ndiels, you will have much to 
answer for on account of this morning’s work.” He then 
said aloud. “ Young man, your life is for the present safe, 
through tlie intercession of your friends—Kemove him, 
llothwell, and let him be properly guarded, and brought 
along with tlie other prisoners.” 

“ If my life,” said Morton, stung with the*, idea that he 
owed hi'’ respite to the intercession of a favoured rival, 
“if iiiy-iife be granted at Lord Evan dale's request”- 

“Take the prisoner away, Eotliwcll,” said Colonel 
Grahame, interrupting him ; “ 1 have neither time to 
make nor to hear line speeches.” 

Bothwell fo)*cod off Moi*ton, saying, as he conducted 
Jiim into tlie courtyard, “Have you thi'ecj lives in your 
pocket, besitles tin* ojie in your body, my lad, that you 
i;an afforfl to l(;t your tongue run away with them at this 
rate? Come, come. Til take care to keep you out of the 
Colonol’s way ; for, egad, you will not be live minutes 
with him liefore the next tree or the next ditch will be 
the word. So, come along to your companions iu 
bondage.” 

Thus spcjaking, the sergeant, who, in his rude manner, 
did not altogether w^nt sympathy for a gallant young 
man, hurried Morton down to tli j courtyard, where threti 
other prisoners, (two men and a woman,) who luid been 
taken by Lord Evandale, remained under an escort of 
dragoons.. 

Meantime^ Claverhouse took his leave of Lady Margaret. 
But it was difficult for the good lady to forgive his neglect 
of her intercession. 

“ I have thought till now,” she said, “ that the Tower of 
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TilKetudlem might have been a place of succour to those 
that are ready to peiish, even if they werena sae deserv¬ 
ing as they should have been—but I see auld fi;uit has 
little savour—our suflering and our services have been of 
an ancient date.” * 

“They are never to be forgotten by me, let me assure 
your ladyship,” said Claverhouse. “Notlring but what 
seemed my sacred duty could make me hesitate t'j grant 
a favour requested by you and the Major. Come, my 
good lady, let me Iiear you say you have forgiven me, 
and, as 1 return to-niglit, T will bring a drove of two 
hundred whigfs with me, and pardon tifty liead of them 
for your sake-.” 

“ t shall be happy to hear of your success, Colonel,” 
said Major Bellcndeii; “ but take an old soldier’s advice, 
and spare blood when battle’s over,—and once more Jet 
me requ(ist to enter bail for young Morton.” 

“We will settle that when T i-(iturn,” said Claverhouse. 
“Mfjanwliile, be assured his life shall b(‘ safe.” 

During tliis conversation, Evandale lookt'd anxiously 
around for Edith ; but the precaution of .b^nny Dennison 
had occasioned her mistress ])eing transported to her own 
apartment. ® 

Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient summons 
of Clavier}lOuse, wdio, after taking a courteous leave of 
Lady Margaret and t he Majoi-, had hastened to the eoui t- 
yard. Tlie prisoners with their guard were alreatly on 
their march, and the oliicci’S with their escort mounted 
and followed. All pressed forwartl to overtake the main 
body, as it was supposed they would come in sight of the 
enemy in little more than two houi*s. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


My hounds may a’ rin niastcrlcss. 

My hawks niaj- fly fi-ac treofto tree, 

My lord may oi]! m: vaNsal lands, 

For there af^aiu iiiuiin I never he! 

Old Ballad, 

We left Morton, along with three companions in cap¬ 
tivity, travelling in« the custody of a small body of 
soldiers, who formed the roar-gutird of the column under 
the command of Claverliousc, and were immediately 
under the chtirgf- of Sergeant. Rothwc-ll. Their route 
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lay towards the hills in which the insurgent pre^y- 
terians were reported to be in arms. They had not pro¬ 
secuted . their march a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse 
and Evandale galloped past them, followed by their 
orderly-n;en,*iii order to take their proper places in the 
colunm whic^ preceded them. No sooner were they past 
tJian Botliwell nalted the body wliich he commanded, and 
disencufnbered Morton of his irons. 

King’s blood must keep word,” said the dragoon. “ 1 
promised you should b(i civilly treated as far as rested 
witli me.—Here, Corporal Iiiglis, let this gentleman ride 
alongside of the other young fellow who is prisoiu-r ; and 
you may permit them to convevsfi together at their 
pleasure, under their Ijrcath, but take care they are 
guarded by two liles with loaded carabines. If they 
attempt an escape, blow their brains out.—You cannot 
call tliat using you uncivilly,’* h(^ continued, addressing 
himself to Morton, “it’s the rules of war, you know.— 
And [nglis, coui^le up tlie parson and the old woman, 
they are fittest company foi’ each other, d—n me ; a 
single tile may guard them well enougli. If they speak a 
word of cant or fanatical nonsense, let tlumi have a strap¬ 
ping with a shoulder-belt. There’s some hope of choking 
a silenced parson ; if lie is not allowed to hold fortli, his 
own treason will burst him.” 

Having iii;ulo this arrangement, Dothwell j)laced him¬ 
self at the head <)f the party, and Inglis, with six 
dragoons,' brought u]) the rear. The Avhole tiicn set 
forward at a trot, with the purpose of OAcrtaking the 
main body of the re giment. 

Morton, ovei'wlitdmed with a complication of feelings, 
was totally indifierent to tlic various arraiigeinents made 
for his secure custody, and even to the relief afforded him 
by his rcjlease from th(^ fetters. He experienced that 
blank and waste of the heart which follows tJie hurric.ane 
of passion, and, no long(*r supi)orted by the pndo and 
conscious rectitude which dictated his ansAvers to Claver¬ 
house, he surveyed with deep dejection f he glades through 
which he travelled, each turning or Avhich Inid something 
to remind him of past happiness and disiipiioiiitcd love. 
The eminence which they now ascended was that from 
which he used lirst and last to behold the ancient toAver 
when approaching or rt^tiring from it; and, it is needless 
to add, that there he was wont to pause, and gaze Avith a 
lover’s delight on the battlements, which, rising at a 
distance out of the lofty Avood, indicated the dAvclmig of 
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her* whom he either hoped soon to meet or had recently 
paHed from. Instinctively he turned his head back to 
take a last look of a scene formerly so dear to Ipni, and 
no less instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was 
echoed by a loud groan fi*om his companion ih misfortune, 
whose eyes, moved, perchance, by similar rejections, had 
taken tJie same direction. This hidication of sympathy, 
on the part of the captive, was uttered in a to-ie more 
coarse than sentimentju ; it was, however, the expression 
of a grieved spirit, and so far corresponded with the sigh 
of Morton. In turning tlicir lieads tJieir eyes met, and 
Morton recognised the stolid countenance of Cuddie 
Headrigg, bearing a rueful expression, in whioli sorrow 
for his own lot was mixed witli sympathy for the situ¬ 
ation of Jiis companion. 

“ Hegh, sirs was the expression of the ci-devant 
lilouglinian of the mains of Tillietudlein ; “it’s an unc*o 
thing that decent folk slnmld be liarled* through the 
country this gate,- as if they wf*rc a warld’s wonder,” 

“ I am sorry to sec you here, Cuddie,” said Morton, 
who, even in his own distress, did not lose feeling for 
that of otliers. 

“And sae am I, ]klr Henry,’' answered Cuddre, “baith • 
for mysell and you ; but iieitlioi* of our sorrow! will do 
inuckle gude that 1 ean sec. To be sui’e, for, me," .con¬ 
tinued the captive agriculturist, reditwing his heart by 
talking, though lie well kiuiw it was to little purpose,— 

“ to be sure, foi* my jiart, I liae nae riglit to he here ava’, 
for I never did nor said a word against either king or 
tmrate ; but my luither, pair body, couldna baud the auld 
longue o’ her, and wc maun baith pay for’t, it’s like.” 

“ Your mother is their iirisoner likewise ? ” said Morton, 
hardly knowing wiiat ho said. 

“ In ti'oth is slie, riding ahint ye there like a bride, wi’ 
that auld carle o’ a minister that they ca’ Gabriel Kettle- 
di’uminle—Deil tJiat he, Iiad been in the inside of a drum 
or a kettle either, for my share o’ him ! Ye sec, we were 
iiac sooner chased out o’ tJic doors*o’ Miliiwood, and your 
uncle and the housekecmji* }>anging them to and barring 
them aliint us, as if we had had the plague on our bodies, 
than 1 says to my motlier. What are wc to do neist ? for 
every hole and bon^** in the country will be steekit’ 
against us, now that ye^.hao aflfi onted my auld leddy, and 
gar’t tiic troopers tak up young Milnwood. Sae she says 
to me, Binna cast doun, but gird yoursclJ up to the great 
'^Praggctl. 2 Manner. Crevice. ♦ Closed. 
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task the day, and gie your testimony like a man n^on 
the mount o’ the Covenant.” 

“ And so I suppose you went to a conventicle ? ” said 
Morton. 

“Ye sail h^ar,” continued Cuddie.—“Aweel, 1 kendna 
muckle better what to do, sae I e’en gaed wi’her to an 
auld aaft carline ^ like hersell, and we got some water- 
broo'^ aRid bannocks and mony a weary grace they 
saicL and mony a psalm they sang, or they wad let me win 
to, for 1 was amaist famished wi’ vexation. Aweel, they 
had me up in the grey o’ the morning, and I belioved to 
whig Jiwa wi’ them, I'eason or nane, to a great gathering 
o’ tlieir folk at the Miry sikes ; and there tliis chield, 
Gabriel Kettlcdruminle, was Idasting awato them on tlu*. 
hill-sicie, about lifting up their testimony, nac doubt, and 
ganging down to the battle of Roman Gilead, or some sic 
place. Ell, Mr Henry ! liut the carle gae them a screed o’ 
doctrine ! Ye niiglit hae heard him a mile down the wind 
- - ?Te routed'* like a cow in a frcnid loaning.*—Weel, thinks 
I, there’s nae place in this country they ca’Roman Gilead 
—it will be some gat<‘ inth(‘ west nmirlands; and or we 
win there I’ll see to slip awa wi’ this mil her o’ mine, for I 
wdnnarifi my neck into a t(‘ther for ony Ketth'druinmle 
in the cuwntry side?— Aweel, ’ continued Cuddie, relieving 
JiiniscOf by d(d;ailing liis misfortunes, without being 
scrupulous eoiiceniing the degree of atU'iition which his 
companion bestowed on liis narrative, “iiist as I was 
wearying for tlie tail of the. jircacliing, cam word that tin? 
dragoons were u])Oii us.- Some* ran, and some cried, 
Stand ! and some crit d, Down wi’ the riiilistincs ! - -T was 
at my inither to get her awa sting and ling® or the rod- 
coats cam up, Imt 1 miglit as wcel hae tried to drive our 
auld fore a-haiid ^ ox without the goad—deil a step wad 
she hudge.- Weed, after a’, th(^ dough ^ >ve were in was 
strait, and tlie mist cam thick, and there was good Iiope 
the dragoons w'ad hae misst'd us if we could hae held our 
tongues ; but, as if auld K(‘ttledrummle liimsell hadn.-i 
made din enough to waken the very dead, they belioved a’ 
to skirl up a psalm that ye w«id hae heard ns far as 
Laurick !—Aweel, to niak a laiig tale short, up cam my 
young Lord JEvandale, skelpiug ns fast as his horse could 
trot, and twency red-coats at liis back. Twa or three 
chiclds wad necas tight, wi’ the pastol* and the whinger in 
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the tae hand, and the Bible in the tother, and they got 
their crouns weel cloured; ^ but there wasna muckle 
skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scatter US', but to 
spare life.” 

“And did you not resist?” said Morton, who probably 
felt, that, at that moment, he himself would ha'^e en¬ 
countered Lord Evandale on much slighter grounds. 

“Na, truly,” answered Cuddie, “I keepit aye bvifore the 
auld woman, and cried for mercy to life and limb; but 
twa o’ the red-coats cam up, and aiie o’ them was gaun to 
strike my mither wi’ the side o’ his broadsword—So I got 
up my kebbie*'* at them, and said I wad gie them as 
gude. Weel, they turned on me, and clinked •* at me wi’ 
their swords, and I garr’d my lifind Iccep my head as weel 
as T could till Lord Evandahj came up, and then 1 cried 
out I was a servant at Tillietudlem—yti ken yourscll lie 
was aye judged to hae a look afUu* the young leddy—and 
he bade mo fling down my kent,* and sae mo and my 
mither yielded oursells j)risoners. I’m thinking we wad 
hae been letteii slip awa, but Kcttledrummle was taen 
near us—for Andrew Wilson’s naig that he was riding on 
had been a dragooiier lang syne, and thfi saii’or Kettle- 
drummle spurred to win awa, the readier the defUr* beast 
ran to the dragoons when he fuiw them draw upa—A weel, 
when my mother and him forgathered, they set till the 
sodgers, and I think theygae tliem their kale through the 
reek ! ^ Bastards o’ the hure o’ Baliylon was the best 
words in their wame. Sae then the kiln was in a bleeze 
again, and they brought us a’ three on wi’ them to mak 
us an example, as tliey ca’t.” 

“It is most iiifaiiioiis and intolerable oppression!” 
said Morton, lialf speaking to himself; “here is a poor 
peaceable fellow, whose only motive for joining the 
conventicle was a sense of filial piety, and he is chained 
up like a tliief or murderer, and likely to die the death of 
one, but without the privilege of a formal trial, which 
our laws indulge to the worst malefactor! Even to 
witness such tyranny, and still nKa'e to sufter under it. 
is enough to make the blood of the tamest slave boil 
within him.” 

“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly under¬ 
standing, what had broken from Morton in resentment 
of his injuries, “it is no right to speak evil o’ dignities— 
my auld leddy aye said that, as nae doubt she had a gude 

* Dinted. 2 Stick. •'* Struck, " Stuff. » Stubborn. 

" Mel. ^ Severe scoldinfr- 
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right to do, being in a place o’ dignity hersell ; and tibth 
I listened to her very patiently, for she aye ordered a 
dram, or a sowp kale,^ or someming to us, after she had 
gien us* a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, or 
Kale, or qjay thing else—no sae muckle as a cup o’ cauld 
■water—do thae lords at Edinburgh gie us ; and yet they 
are heading and hanging amang us, and trailing us after 
thae bloiikguard troopers, and taking our goods and gear 
as if we were outlaws. I canna say I tak it kind at 
tlieir hands.” 

“It would be very strange if you did,” answered 
Morton, with suppressed emotion. 

“Ana what I like warst o’ a’,” continued poor Guddie, 
“ is thae ranting red-coats coming fiinang the lasses, and 
taking awa our joes.^ I had a sair heart o’ my ain when 
1 passed the Mains down at Tdlietudlem this morning 
about parritch-time, and saw the reck coinin’ out at ray 
ain luni-head,^ and kend there was some ither body than 
my auld mither sitting by the ingle-side. But I think 
niy heart was e’en sairer, when I saw that hcllicat 
troopen Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison afore my 
face. I wonder women can hae the impudence to do sic 
things; ’lut they are a’ for the red-coats. Whiles I hae 
thought»o’ being a trooper rnysell, when I thought nae- 
thing else wad gac down wi’ Jenny—and yet I’ll no 
blame her ower muckle neith(‘r, for maybe it was a’ for 
my sake that she loot^ Tam touzle her tap-knots that 
gate.” 

“For your sake?” said Morton, unable to refrain from 
taking some interest in a story which seemed to bear a 
siiij^lar coincidence witli his own. 

“E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie; “for the puir 
quean gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking the loun^ 
fair, (d—n him. that I suld say sae !) ana sae she bade me 
God speed, and she wanted to stap siller into my hand;— 
I’se warrant it was the tae half o^ her fee and bountith,** 
for she wared ^ the ither half on pinners and pearlings® 
to gang to see us shoot yon day at the popinjay.” 

“And did you take it, Cuddie ?'• said Morton. 

“ Troth did I no, Milnw'ood ; I was sic a fule as to fling 
it back to her—my heart was ower grit to be behadden 
to her, when I'^^nad seen tliat loon® slavering and kissing 
at her. But I was a great fule for n\y pains; it w^ad hae 
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durfe my mitlier and me some gude, and she’ll ware’t* a’ on 
duds and nonsense.” 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie was 
probably engaged in regretting the rejection of his 
mistress’s bounty, and Henry Morton iri* consideiing 
from what motives, or upon wliat conditions, Miss Bel- 
lenden had succeeded in procuring the interference of 
Lord E valid ale in his favour, v 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening hopes, 
that he had construed her influence over Lord Ev'andale 
hastily and unjustly ? Ought iu* to censure her severely, 
if, submitting to dissimulation for his sake, she had 
jierniitted the young nobleman to entertain hopes which 
she had no intention to realize? Or what if she had 
appealed to the generosity wliich Lord Evandaie was 
supposed to possess, and had engaged his Jionour to 
protect the person of a favoured rival ? 

Still, however, the words wliicli ho liad overheard re¬ 
curred ever and anon to his remembrance, with a i>ang 
which resembled the sting of an adchn-. 

“Nothing that slie could refnst' liim !--wfis it possible 
to make a more unlimited declaration of prodileclion ? 
The laiiguag(> of aflection lias not, within the limits of 
maidenly delicacy, a stronger expression She i. lost to 
me wholly, and for ever, and nothing remaius for me 
now, but vengeance for my own wrongs, and for those 
which are hourly inflicted on my country.’’ 

Apparently, Ouddie, though with less rcdiuemont, was 
following out a similar train of ideas ; for lie siuldenly 
asked Morton in a low wliisjier— “ Wad there he. ony ill in 
getting out o’ thae chields' hands an ane could compass it ?” 

“None in tlie world,” said Morton; “and if an oppor¬ 
tunity occurs of doing so, depend on it T for one will not 
let it slip.” 

“I’m blythe to hear ye say sae,” answered Cuddie. 
“I’m but a puir silly fallow, but 1 canna think there wad 
be muckle ill in lireaking out by strength o’ hand, if ye 
could mak it ony thing feasible, k # 11 ^ the lad that will 
iu!’er fear to lay on, if it were come to that; but our auld 
leddy wad Jiac ca’d that a resisting o’ the king's authority.” 

“I will resist any authority on earth,” said Morton, 
“ that invades tyrannically my chartered ilghts.as a free¬ 
man ; and 1 am determined 1 will not be unjustly dragged 
to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if I can possibly make my 
escape from these men either by address or force.” 

’ Spend It. 
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“Weel, that's just my mind too, aye supposing we ^ae 
a feasible opportunity o' breaking loose. But then ye 
speak o',ia charter ; now these are things that only belang 
to the like o’ you that are a gentleman, and it mightna 
boar me thro’flgh that am but a husbandman.” 

“ Tim charier that I speak of,” said Morton, “ is common 
to the meanest Scotchman. It is tliat freedom from 
stripes Jf9nd bondage wliich was claimed, as you may read 
in Scripture, by the Apostle Taul himself, and which 
every man who is free lx>rn is called upon to defend, for 
his own sake and that of his countrymen.” 

“ Hegh, si!*s ! ” replied Cuddie, “it wad hae b('cn lang or 
my Leddy Margaret, or my rnither either wad hae fund 
out sic a wiselike doctrine in tlie Bible ? The tane Avas 
aye gr.^ning about giving tribute to Caesar, and the titlier 
is as daft ‘ wi' her whiggery. 1 hae been clean spoils 
just wi' listening to twa blethering auld wives ; but if I 
could get a gentleman that wad let me tak on to be his 
servant, T am confident J wad be a clean contrary 
creature ; aud I ho])e your honour Avill tliink on what I 
am saying, if you were aiice fairly d<‘Iivered out o' this 
house of lioiidnge, and just take me to be your fiin wally- 
de-sbamlyie.” 

“My tSilet, Cuddie?' answerp<] Morton; “alas! that 
would be ^^hrry preferment, even if we were at libei*ty.” 

“I ken what yeVe thinking—that because I am land¬ 
ward bred, 1 wad lie bringing yo to disgrace afore folk ; 
but ye maun ken I'm gay gleg - at tlie uptak ; there was 
never ony thing dune wi’ liand but 1 learned gay readily, 
'sopting reailing, writing, and ciphering ; but there’s no 
the like o' me at tin* fit ba-’,'* and I can play wi’ the broad¬ 
sword as weol as Corporfil Jiiglis there. 1 hae broken his 
bead or now, fo» as massy as lie’s riding ahint us.—And 
then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in this country ?’’—said he, 
stotming and interrupting himself. 

‘‘Probably not,” replied Morton. 

“Wool, I careiia a boddle.* Ye see I wad get mj^ mither 
bestowed wi' her auld -graning tittie,^* auntie Meg, in tlie 
(rallowgate o’ Glasgow, and then / trust they wad neither 
burn her for a witch, or let her fail for fau’t o’ fude, or 
hang her up for^an auld wliig wife ; for the provost, they 
say, is very rogardfu’ o’ sic puir bodies. And then you 
and me wad gang and pouss ® ous fortunes, like the folk 
i’ the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant-killer and 
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Valentine and Orson; and we wad come back to merry 
Scotland, as the sang says, and 1 wad tak to the stilts 
again, and turn sic mrs on the bonny rigs o’ !NJilnwood 
liolms.* that it wad be w'orth a pint but to look at them.” 

“ 1 fear,” said Morton, “ tliere is very little chance, niy 
good friend Cuddie, of our getting back to our old occupa¬ 
tion.” 


“Hout, stir—^hout, stir,” replied Cuddie, “it’s tye gude 
to keep up a hardy heart—as broken a shij^’s come to 
laud.—But what’s that 1 hear? never stir, if my auld 
mither isna at the preaching again ! 1 ken the sough‘d o’ 
lier texts, that sound just like the wind blawing through 
the silence and there’s Kettlcdrummle setting to wark, 
too—Lordsak(j, if the sodgers anes get angry, they’ll 
murder them baith, and us for company ! ” * 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupted by a 
blatant noise which rose behind them, in wliich the voice 
of tlie preacher emitted, in unison with that of the old 
woman, tones like the grumble of a bassoon combined 
witli the screaking of a cracked iiddle. At first, the ag.QA 
pair of suiierers had been contented to condole with each 
other in smothered expressions of complaint and indigna¬ 
tion ; but the sense of their injuries became snore pun- 
gently aggravated as they communicated witli e^’Aih other, 
and they became at length unable to suppress ‘clieir ire. 

“Woe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye bloody 
and violent persecutors 1 ” exclaimed tJic Reverend Gabriel 
Kettlcdrummle—“ Woe, and threefold woe unto you, even 
to the breaking of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the 
pouring forth of vials ! ’ 

“Ay—.ay—a black cast'* to .a’ their ill-fa’ur’d faces, and 
the outside o’ the loof ® to them at the last day ! ” echoed 
tlie shrill counter-tenor of Mause, falling in like the second 
isart of a catch. 

“ I tell you,” continued the divine, “ that your rankings 
and your ridings—your neighings and your prancings— 
your bloody, barbarous, and inhuman cruelties—your 
benumbing, de.adening, and debauching the conscience of 
poor creatures by oaiiis, sdul-danining and self-contra¬ 
dictory, have arisen from earth to Heaven like a foul and 
hideous outcry of perjury for hastening the wratli to come 
-huch ! hugh! hugh!” 

“ And I say,” cried Mause, in the same tune, and nearly 
at the same time, “ that wi’ this auld breath o’ mine, and 
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it’s- sair taen down wi’ the asthmatics and this rou"h 
trot ”- 

“Deil gin they would gallop,” said Cuddie, “wad it but 
gar hei* l aud her tongue I ” 

“—Wi’ this auld and brief breath,” continued Mause, 
“will I te&tify against the backslidings, defections, defal¬ 
cation^, and declinings of the land—against the griev¬ 
ances and the causes of wrath ! ” 

“Peace, I pr’ythee—Peace, good woman,” said the 
preacher, wlio had just recovered from a violent fit of 
coughing, and found his own anathema borne down by 
Mause’s better wind ; “ ijeaee, and take not the word out of 
the moutli of a servant of the altar.—I say, I uidift uiy 
voice and tell you, that before the play is played out—ay, 
before this very sun gaes down, ye sail learn that neither a 
desper ate Judas, like your prelate SJiarpe that’s gane to his 
jdaco; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holoiernes, like bloody- 
minded Claverhouse; nor an ambitious Diotrephes, like 
the hid Evan dale ; nor a covetous and warld-following 
•emas, like him they ca’ Sergeant Botliwell, that makes 
^ery wife’s plack ^ and h(^r meal-ark ^ his ain ; neither 
your carabines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, 
nor yotir horsejs, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, nose- 
Irags, nor'martingales, sliall resist the arrows that are 
"whetted . nd the bow that is bent against you ! ” 

“That shall they never, J trow,” echoed Alause ; “Casta¬ 
ways are they ilk ane o’ them---besoms of destruction, fit 
only to be flung into the fire when they have sweepit the 
filth out o’ the Temple—whips of small cords, knotted for 
the chastisement ot those wha like their warldly gudes 
and gear better t han the Cross or the Covenant, but when 
that wark’s done, only meet to nuik latchets to the deil’s 
brogues.” . 

“Fiend hac me,” said Cuddie, addressing liimself to 
Morton, “ if I dinna think our mither preaches as weel as 
the minister !—But it’s a sair pity o’ his hoast,^ for it aye 
comes on just wlien he’s at the best o’t, and that lang 
routing ^ he made air this morning, is sair again him too— 
])eil an 1 cai-c if he wjtd mar her dumb, and then he wad 
hae’t a’ to answer for himsell—It’s lucky the road’s rough, 
and the troo]>ers are no taking mucklo tout to what they 
say, wi’ the rat^Mng o’ the horse’s feet; but an we were 
anes on saft grund, we’ll liear news o’ a’ this.” 

Cuddle’s conjectures were but too true. The words 
of tha prisoners had not boon much attended to while* 
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drowned by tlie cLaiig of horses' hoofs on .1 rougli and 
stony road ; but they now entered upon tlie inoorlands, 
where the testiinoiiy of the two zealous captives lack(*cl 
tliis saving accoinpaniinent. And, accordingly, i\o sooner 
had their steeds begun to tread heath and ^reen sward, 
and Gabriel Kettledrummle had again raised his voice 
with, “ Also 1 uplift niy xoice like tliat of a pelican, in the 
wilderness "- 

“And I mine,'’ Jiad issued from Mause, “like a sparmw 
on the house-tops'’- 

When “ Hollo, ho ! ” cried the corporal from the rear : 
“ rein up your tongues, the devil blister tlieni, or I’ll clap 
a martingale on them.’* 

“I will not peace at the commands of tlie rirofaiuj,” 
said Gabriel. 

“Nor I neither,” said Mause, “for the bidding of no 
earthly potslu'rd, thougli it be painted as red as a brick 
from the Tower of Babel, and ca itsell *a corpoi*al.” 

“Halliday,” cried the corporal, “hast got never a gag 
about thee, man ?—We must stop their mouths befon* 
the^ talk us all dead.” 

Ere any answer could be made, or any measure tak(*n 
in consequence of the coriioral’s motion, a dragoon gal¬ 
loped towards Sergeant Both well, who was considerably 
a-heatl of the party he commanded. On hpptring the 
orders which ho brought, Bothwell instantly rode back to 
the head of his party, ordered them to close their files, to 
mend their pace, and to move witli silence and precaution, 
as they would soon be in presence of the enemy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Quantum in nobis, we'v« thou^lit ffood 
To Have tlic cxi)cnse of Cliribtiaii blood, 

And tiy if wc, l>.v mediation 
Of treaty, and accommtKltition 
Can ond the (iUHri'<d,uiul e(nnpo.s{* 

Tins blocidy ilueJ witliniit hl^ws 

. ' Bttti.j-.r. 

I 

The increjised pace of the jiarty of horsemen soon took 
aAvay fi*oin their zealous captives the iTO'^ath, if not the 
inclination, necessary for holding forth. They had now 
for more than a mile got free of the woodlands, whose 
broken glades liad, for some time, accompanied them 
after they had left the woods of Tillietudlem. A few 
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birdies and viaks still feathered the narrow ravines, or 
occupied in dwarf-clusters the hollow plains of the moor. 
But these were gradually disappearing ; and a wide and 
waste country lay before them, swelling into bare hills 
of dark heath, intersected by deep gullies; being tlic 
passages by winch torrents forced their course in winter, 
and during summer the disproportioned channels for 
diminutive rivulets that winded their puny way among 
heaps of otoncs and gravel, the oHects and tokens of their 
winter fury ;—like so nwiny spendthrifts dwindled down 
by the consequtuices of formcn* excesses and extravagance. 
Tl;is desolate region seemed to extend farther than the 
eye could reach, without grandeur, without e\en the 
dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, from the 
huge proportion which it seemed to bear to such more 
favoured spots ot the country as were adaiited to culti¬ 
vation,- and titted for the support of man ; and thereby 
impressing irresistibly the mind of the spectator with a. 
sense of tluj omnipotence of nature, and the comparative 
ineliicacy of the boasted means of amelioration whicli 
man is capable of ojqxjsing to the disadvantages of 
cliinatt' .and soil. 

It IS a I'cmarkablt; etlect of such extensive' wastes, that 
they iiripuse an idea of solitude (‘ven upon those who 
t r.avel th ough them in considerable nunib(*rs ; so much 
is the imaghiiition atVected by the^lisproportion between 
the desei't around and the party who are traversing it. 
Thus the mendiers of a caravan of a thousand souls may 
feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneli¬ 
ness unknown to tlic individual traveller, whose solitary 
course is tJirough a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling of 
emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distance of about 
half a mile, the body of t he cavalry to which his escort 
lielonged, creeping up a steej) and winding path which 
ascended from the more level moor into the liills. Their 
numbers, wlilch appeared formidalih^ when they crowded 
through narrow roads, and s('emed multijdit'.d by appear¬ 
ing partially, ;ind at ‘diti’orent ])oints, .-niiong t he trees, 
were now appa,rently diminished by being exposed at 
once to view, and in a landscape whos<* (‘xtont bore such 
immense in*opo»*tion to the columns of horses .and men, 
which, showing more like a drove of black cattle than a. 
body of soldiers, crawled slowly along the face of the hill, 
their force and their numbers seeming trifling and con¬ 
temptible. 
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‘ISurely,” said Morton to himself, “a haiidAl of resolute 
men may defend any defile in tluise mounUiins against 
such a small force as this is, providing that their bravery 
is equal to their enthusiasm.” « 

While he made these reflections, the rapidr movement of 
the horsemen who guarded him, soon traversed the space 
which divided them from their companions and ore the 
front of Claverliouse’s column had gained the brow <>f the 
hill which they had been seen ascending, Both\^ll, with 
his rear - guard and prisoners, liad united himself, or 
nearly so, with the main body led liy his commamler. 
The extreme dilHculty of the road, which was in some 
places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the progress 
of the column, esj^ecially in the rear ; for tlK‘ passage of 
the main body, in many instances, poached * \ip the 
swamjis through which they passed, and rendered them 
so deep, that the last of their followers were- forced to 
leave the beaten jiath, and find safer passage where they 
could. 


On these occasions, the distress of the Keverend (xabriel 
Kettledruminle and of Manse Headrigg, were considerably 
augmented, as the brutal troopin-s, by whom they wei-e 
guarded, compelled them, at all risks which such inex- 
p(u-ienced riders were likely to incur, to leap their horses 
over drains and gullies, or to push them througl^* morasses 


and swamps. 

“^rhrough the help of the Lord 1 have luppen ower a 
wall,” <Tied poor Mause, as her horse was, by her rude 
attendants, broTight U]) to leap the turf enclosure of a 
deserted fold, in w'hich feat her curch - flew off, leaving 


her grey hairs uncovered. 

“ I am sunk in deep mire where there is no sUinding—I 
am come into deep waters wdiere the Hoods overflow me,” 
exclaimed Kettledruminle, as the charger on which he 
was mounted plunged up to the saddle-girlhs in a 
head, as the Bjirings are called which supply the marshe^ 
the sal lie streams biineath spouting over the face and i>erson 
of tin? captive i)reacher. 

These exclamations exoMvd shouts of laughter among their 
militjiry attendants ; but events soon occurred which rendered 
them all exceedingly seiaons. 

H^he leading files of the regiment harl**.*'early attained 
the bi*ow of the steeji hill we have mentioned, when two or 
three horsemen, speedily discovered to be a part of their 
own advanced guard, who had acted as a }>atrol, appeal^ 
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returning at full gallop, their liorses much blown, and 
tJie moil apiiarently in a disordered flight. Tliey were 
followed upon the spur by five or six riders, well armed 
with sword and pistol, who halted upon the top of the hill, 
on obser%dng the approacli of the Life-Guards. One or 
two wlio had carabines dismounted, and, taking a leisurely 
and deliberate aim at tlie foremost rank of the rf'ginient, 
discliai'i^pd their pieces, by which two troopers were 
woundctl, one severely. They then mounted their horses, 
and disapijeared over the ridge of the hill, retrenting with 
so much coolness as evidently showed, that, on the one 
hand, they were undismayed by the approach of so con¬ 
siderable a force as was moving against them, and 
conscious, on the other, that they were supported by 
numbers sufficient for their jirotection. This incident 
occasioned a halt through the whole body of cavalry ; 
and while Claverhouse himself received the report of his 
advanced guard, which had been thus driven back upon 
the main body^ Lord Evandale advanced to the top of the 
ridge over which the enemy’s horsemen had retired, and 
Major Allan, Comet Grahame, and the other officers, 
employed themselves in extricating the regiment from 
the broken ground, and drawing them up on the side of 
the hill :i. two lines, the one to support the other. 

The woj d was then given to advance; and in a few 
minutes the first lines stood on the brow and commanded 
the pi’ospect on the other side. The second line closed 
upon them, and also the rear-guard^ with the prisoners; 
so that Morton and his companions in captivity could, in 
like manner, see the form of opposition which was now 
ofiered to the farther progress of their cimtors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life-Guards were 
now drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side opposite 
to that wliich they had ascended) with a gentle declivity, 
for more than a quarter of a mile, and presented ground, 
which, though unequal in some places, was not altogether 
unfavourable for tJie manteuvres of cavalry, until near 
the bottom, when the*slope terminated in a marshy level, 
traversed tlirough its whole length by what seemed either 
a natural gully, or a cleep artificial drain, the sides of 
which were broken by springs, trenches filled with water, 
out of which peats and turf hfid been dug, and here and 
there by some straggling tliickeus oi alders which loved 
the moistness so well, that they continued to live as 
btS^J^s, although too much dwarfed by the sour soil and 
the ’‘stagnant bog-water to ascend into tn^es. Loyond 
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this ditch, or gull.y, the ground arose into a second heathy 
swell, or rather hill, near to the foot of whicli, and as if 
witli the object of defending the bi‘oken ground and ditch 
that covered their front, the body of insurgents appeaivd 
to be drawn uii with the purpost^ of abiding batile. 

TJieir infantry was divided into three lint-s. first, 

tolerably provided with tire-arms, were advanetjd ahiiosf< 
close to the verge of tlie bog, so that their "ire must 
necessarily annoy the royal cavalry as they descended the 
opposite hUl, the whole front of which was expos(5d, and 
would probably be yet more fatal if they attemi^ted to 
cross the morass. Behind this first line was a body of 
pikemen designed for their support in case the dragoons 
should force the passage of the marsh. In their rear was 
their third line, consisting of countrymen armed with 
scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks^ spits, clubs, 
goads, fish-spears, and such other rustic implements as 
hasty I’esentment had converted into instruments of war. 
On each fl;aik of the infantry, but a little backward from 
the bog, as if to allow themselves dry and sound ground 
whereon to act in case their enemies should force the 
pass, there was drawn up a small body of cavalry, wiio 
were, in general, but indifferently armed, afiid worse 
mounted, but full of zeal for the cause, oe^g chiefly 
cither landholders of small property, or far/iiers of the 
better class, whose means enabled them to serve on 
lioi’seback. A few of those who had been engaged in 
driving back the advanced guard of the royalists, might 
now be seen returning slowly towairls their own squad¬ 
rons. These were the only individuals of the insurgent, 
army which seemed to be in motion. All the others 
stood firm and motionless, as the grey stones that lay 
scattered on the heath around them. 

Tlie total number of the insurgents might amount to 
about a thousand men ; but of these there were scarce a 
hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them even tolerably 
armed. The strength of their position, however, the 
sense of their having tal%;eii a' desperate step, the 
superiority of their numbers, but, above all, the ardour 
of their enthusiasm, were the means on which their 
leaders reckoned, for supplying the i of nrms, 

equipage, and military discipline. 

On the side of the hill tnat rose above the array of 
battle which they had adopted, were seen the women and 
even the children, whom zeal^opposed to persecution, had 
driven into the wilderness. They seemed stationed therp 
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^ bo spectators of the engagement, by which tlieir own 
fate, as well as that of tlieir parents, husbands, and sons, 
was to be decided. Like the females of the ancient 
German tribes, the shrill cries which they raised, when 
they belli If’ tlic glittering ranks of their enemy appear 
on th"! bro^<{'' of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to their relatives to tight to the last in dcfcMice 
of that .i^hich was dearest to them. 8uch exhortations 
seemed to have their full and emphatic effect; for a wild 
halloo, which went from rank to I’ank on tlie appear¬ 
ance of the soldiers, intimated the resolutioii of the 
insurgents to tight to the uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge of the 
hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bold and 
warlike flourish of menace and defiance, that rang along 
the waste like the .shiill summons of a destroying angel. 
The wanderers, in answer, united their voices, and sent 
forth, in solemn modulation, the two first verses of the 
seventy-sixth Psalm, according to the metrical version, of 
the S(!ottish Kirk : 

“ In Jtidftli’s liiinl God is well ktiown, 

Ills name's in Israel Kreat; 

I]i Salem is liis tabcraacle, 

In Zion Is his seat. 

“There arrows of the bow he bi'akc, 

The siiield, the swoi-d, the war. 

More glorious thou than hills of prey, 

More excellent art far." 

A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended the 
close of the stanza; and after a dead pause, the second 
verse was resumed by the insurgents, who applied tlie 
tiestructioii of the Assyrians as prophetical of the issue of 
their own impending contest:— 

“Tluwo that were stout of heart are spoIlM, 

Tliey slept tln-h* sleep outright; 

And none of those tlieir hands did find, 

Tliat were the inon of might. 

" When thy rebuke O daeo^Vs Qod. 

Hud forth against them past, 

Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a deep sleep cast,” 

There was another acclamation, which was followed by 
the most profound silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thousand 
voices, were prolonged amongst the wtiste hills, Clavcr- 
house looked with groat attention on the ground, and 
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on the order of battle whicli the w*anderers had adopted, 
and in wliicli tliey determined to await the assault. 

“The churls,” he said, “must have some old soldiers 
with them ; it was no rustic that made choice of that 
ground.” * ^ 

“Burley is said to be with them for certain,” answered 
Lord Evandale, “and also Hackston of Kathillet, ratori of 
Meadowhead, Cleland, and some other men o& military 
skill.” 

“ I judged as much,” said Claverhouse, “ from the style 
in which these detached horsemen leapt their horses over 
the ditch, as they returned to their position. It was easy 
to see that there wei‘e a few roundheaded troopers 
amongst them, the true spawn of the old Covenant. 
We must manage tliis matter war ily as well as'’ boldly. 
Evandale, let the officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-^rown cairn, probably the 
resting-place of some Celtic cliief of other times, and the 
call of ‘‘Officers to the front,” soon brought them ai’ound 
their commander. 

I do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said Claver¬ 
house, “in the formal capacity of a council of war, for I 
will never turn over on others the I’esponsibility which 
my rank imposes on myself. I only want the^^enetit of 
your opinions, reserving to myself, as most ifffin do when 
they ask advice, the liberty of following my own.— 
What say you, Cornet Grahame ? Shall we attack these 
fellows who are bellowing yonder? You fire youngest 
and hottest, and therefore will speak first whether T 
will or no.” 

“Then,” said Cornet Grahame, “while I have the 
honour to carry the standard of the Life-Guards, it shall 
never, with my will, retreat before rebels. I say, charge, 
in God’s name and the King’s ! ” 

“And what say you, AUan?” continued Claverhouse, 
“for Evandale is so modest, we shall never get him to 
speak till you have said what you have to say.’ 

“These fellows,” S£iid Major Allan, an old cavalier 
officer of experience, ‘“are tliree or four to one—1 should 
not mind that much upon a fair field, but they are posted 
in a very formidable strength, and show^aio inclination to 
qmt it. I therefore think, with deference to Cornet 
Grahaine’s opinion', that we should draw back to Tillie- 
tudlem, occupy the pass between the hills and the open 
country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord Boss, 
who is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. 
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In this way we should cut them off from the Strath of 
Clyde, and eitlier compel tliem to come out of their 
stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, or, if they 
remain here, we will attack tJicm so soon as our iufantiy 
lias joined us, and enabled us to act with effect among 
these ditches*’ bogs, and quagmires.” 

“Pshaw!” said tlie young (Jornet, “what signifies 
strong ground, when it is only held by a crew of canting, 
psalm-singing old women ? ” 

“A man may light never the w'orse,” retorted Major 
Allan, “for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. 
These fellows will prove as stubborn as steel; I know 
them of old.” 

“Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, “reminds our 
Major of the race of Dunbar.” 

“Had you been at that race, young man,” retorted 
Allan, “you would have wanted nothing to remind you 
of it for the longest day you have to live.” 

• “Hush, hush, gentlemen,” said Claverhouse, “these are 
untimely repartees.—1 should like your advice w'cll. 
Major Allan, had our rascally patrols (whom I will see 
duly punished) brought us timely notice of the enemy’s 
numbers Lnd position. But having once presented our¬ 
selves bel^ire tliem in line, the i-etreat of the Life-Guards 
would argSo gross timidity, and be the genei'al signal for 
insurrection throughout the west. In which case, so far 
from obtaining any assistance from my Lord Boss, I 
promise you 1 should have great appreliensions of Ins 
being cut off before we can join him, or he us. A retreat 
would have quite the same fatal effect upon the king’s 
cause as the loss of a battle—Jind as to the difference of 
risk or of safety it might make with respect to ourselves, 
that, I am sure, no gentleman thinks .a moment about. 
There must bo some gorges or passes in the moT*ass 
through wrhich we c.an force our way; and, were we once 
on firm ground, I trust there is no man in the Life- 
Guards who supposes our squadrons, though so w'^eak in 
numbers, are unable ^ to trample into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised clowns. —What say you, my 
Lord Evandale ? ” 

“I humbly think,” said Lord Evandale, “that, go the 
day how it wiii, it must be a bloody one; and that we 
shall lose many brave fellows, and probably be obliged to 
slaugliter a great number of these misguided men, who, 
after all, are Scotchmen and subjects of King Charles as 
well as we are,” 
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“ Rebels ! rebels ! and undeserving the name either of 
Scotchmen or of subjects,” said C^layerhouse ; “ but conie, 
my lord, what does your opinion point at ?” 

“ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled 
im'ii,” said the young nobleman. ' 

“A treaty! and with rebels having hnns in their 
hands? Nevfu* while 1 liv(^,” answered his coniinander. 

“At least send a truiupci. and flag of truce, stfmiiioning 
them to lay down their weai)Oiis and dis])ersc,” s«aid Loi'd 
Evandale, “ upon i)romis(i of a free i)ardon —1 ha\ e al¬ 
ways heal’d^ that had that been done before the battle of 
Pentland hills, much blood might have been saved.” 

“ Well,” said Claverhouse, “ and who the devil do you 
tliink would carry a summons to those headstrpn^ and 
desperate fanatics? Tliey acknowledge no laws of war. 
Their leaders, who liave been all most active in the 
murder of tlie Archbishoji of St Andrews, tight with a 
rope round their necks, and are lilwdy to kill the 
messenger, were it but to dip their followers in loyal 
blood, and to make them as desperate of pardon as them¬ 
selves.” 

“I will go myself,” said Evandale, “if you will permit 
me. I have often risked my blood to spill tha^of others, 
let me do so now in order to s/ivc human lives 

“You shall not go on such an errand, m^^lord,” said 
Claverhouse; “your rank and situation render your 
safety of too much consequence to the country in an age 
when good principles are so rare. Here’.s my brotlier’s 
son Dick Grahame, who fears shot or steel as little as if 
the devil had given him armour of proof against it. as 
the fanatics say he has given to his uncle.^ He snail 
take a flag of truce and a trumpet, and lide down to tlu* 
edge of the morass to summon them to lay down thc*ir 
arms and disperse.” 

“ With all ray soul, Colonel,” answered the Comet; 
“ and I’ll tie my cravat on a pike to serve for a white flag 
—the rascals never saw such a pennon of Flanders lace 
in their lives before.” * . * 

“Colonel Grahame,^’ sjiid Evandale, while the young 
oflicer prepared for his expedition, “this young gentle¬ 
man is your nephew and your apj)are3fc,^ heir; for God’s 
sake, ijermit mo to go. It was my counsel, and 1 ought 
to stand the risk.” 

“Were lie my only son,” said Claverhouse, “this is no 
cause and no time to spare him. I liope my private 

’ Sec Note 9. Comet rirnhame. 
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affections will never interfere with my public duty. If 
Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chiefly mine; were your 
lordship, to die, the King and country would be the 
sufferers.—^Oome, gentlemen, each to his post.^ If our 
summons is unfavourably received, wc will instantly 
attack.; and,’'as the old Scottish blazon has it, God shaw^ 
the right! ” 


CHAPTER XYT. 

With mnny a stout thwack aud luuny a hang. 

Hard crab-h’cc and old iron rang. 

Iluftihi'as, 

Cornet Richard Grahame descended the hill, bearing 
ill his hand the extenijiorc llag of truce, and making liis 
managed horse keep time by bounds and curvets to the 
tune which he wliistled. The trumpeter followed. Five 
or six horsemen, having something the .appearance of 
otHcers, detached tliemselvc.s from each ntink of the 
Presbyterian army, and, meeting in tlie centre, aji- 
proamied the ditch which divided tlie hollow as near as 
the mor.ass would permit. Towards tJiis group, but keep¬ 
ing the %Dposite side of the swamp, Cornet Grahame 
directed iiis horse, his motions lieing now the con¬ 
spicuous object of attention to both armies; and, with¬ 
out dispai\agement to the courage of either, it is probable 
there was a general wish on both sides that this embassy 
might R;<.ve the lisKS and bloodshed of the impending 
conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to those, who, by 
their advancing to receive liis message, seemed to take 
upon themselves as tJie leaders of tlie enemy, Cornet 
(frahame commanded his trumpeter to sound a parley, 
^rhe insurgents having no instrument of martial music 
wherewith to make the appropriate rei)ly, one of their 
iiumlxir called out with a loud, strong voice, demanding 
to know why he approliched their leaguer. 

“ To summon you in the King s name, and in that of 
Colonel John Grahaine of Claverhouse, specially com¬ 
missioned^ right honourable ftivy Council of 

Scotland,'’ answered the Comet, “ to lay down your arms, 
and dismiss the followers whom ye have led into rebellion, 
contrary to the laws of God, of the King, and of tin? 
country.” 

' Show. 
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'“Return to them that sent tliee,” said the insurgent 
leader, “ and tell tliem that wc are this day in arms for a 
broken Covenant and a persecuted Kirk • tell t-hein that 
we renounce the licentious and perjured Charles Stewart, 
whom you call king, even as he renounced the Covenant, 
after liaving once and again sworn to piosecut^ to the 
utmost of his power all the ends tliercof, really, constantly, 
and sincerely, all the d^"S of his life, having i o enemic^s 
but the enemies of the Covenant, and iio friends bui- its 
friends. Whereas, far from keeping the oath he had called 
Uod and angels to witness, his first step, after his incom¬ 
ing into these kingdoms, was the fearful grasping al tlie 
prerogative of the Almighty, by that hideous Act of Supre¬ 
macy, together with his cxpulsing, without summons, libel, 
or process of law, hundreas of famous faithful preachers, 
thereby wringing the bread of life out of the nioutJi of 
hungry, poor creatures, and forcibly cramming their 
throats with the lifeless, saltless, foisonless, lukewarm 
drammock of the fourteen false prelates, and their 
syc<mhantic, formal, carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” 

“1 did not come to hear you preach,” answ^ered tlie 
officer, “ but to know, in one word, if you will dispei’se 
yourselves, on condition of a free pardon to .ill but the 
murderers of the late Archbishop of St An^^rews ; or 
whether you will abide the attack of his ma^^Sty’s forces 
which will instantly advance upon you.” 

“ In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, “ we are 
here with our swords on our thighs, as men that watch in 
the night. We will take one part and portion together, 
as brethren in righteousness. Whosoever assails us in our 
good cause, his blood be on his own head. So return to 
them that sent thee, and God give them and thee a sight 
of the evil of your ways! ” 

“Is not your name,” said the Cornet, who began to 
recollect having seen the person whom ho was now 
speaking with, “ John Balfour of Burley ? ” 

“ And if it be ” said the spokesman, “hast tliou aught to 
say against it ? ” • 

“Only,” said the Gurnet, “that, as you are excluded 
from pardon in the name of the King and of my com¬ 
manding officer, it is to these country people, and not to 
you, that I offer it; and it is not with you, 6r such as you, 
that 1 am sent to tteat.” 

“Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, “and 
scant well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst know 
that tlie bonror of a hag of truce cannot treat with tJie 
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army but tlirough their officers ; and that if he presutne 
to do otherwise,lie forfeits liis safe conduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung nis cara- 
bin^ ana' field it in readiness. 

“ 1 am n^ot to be intimidated from the discharge of my 
duty by tile njenaces of a murderer,” said Cornet Grahame. 
—“ HeAr me, good people ; 1 proclaim, in the name of the 
King and of my commanding officer, full and free pardon 
to all, excepting ”- 

“ f give tnee fair warning,” said Burley, presenting Jiis 
piece. 

A free pardon to all,” continued the young officer, still 
addressing the body of the insurgents—“to all but”- 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul—amen ! ” said 
Bui'ley^ 

With these words he hred, and Cornet Ricliard 
Grahame dropped from his horse. The shot was mortal. 
The unfortunate young gentleman had only strength to 
turn himself on the ground and mutter fortli, “ My poor 
mother! ” when life forsook him in the efibrt. His 
startled Iiorse fled Ijack to the regiment at the gallop, as 
did Ids scarce less affriglited attendant. 

“Wliat lauve you done?” said one of Balfour’s binther 
officer’s, v 

“My di."47^,” said Balfour, firmly. “Is it not written, 
Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying ? Let those, wlio 
dare, 2?ow venture to speak of truce or pardon ! ” ^ 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his eye 
on Evandale, while a transitory glance of indescribable 
emotion disturbed, for a second’s space, the serenity of 
his features, and briefly said, “ You see the event.” 

“ T will avenge him, or die! ” exclaimed Evandale; and, 
putting his horse into motion, rode furiously down the 
hill, followed by his own troop, and that of tne deceased 
Cornet, which broke* down without orders; and, each 
striving to be the foremost to revenge their young ollicer, 
their ranks soon fell into confusion. These forces formed 
the first line of the roy^ilists. It was in vain that Claver- 
liouse exclaimed, “ Halt! halt! this rasliness wdll undo 
us.” It was all that ho could accomplish, by galloping 
along the second lino, entremtiug, commanding, and even 
m(*nacing the with his sword, that he could restrain 
tln'in from following an example sp contagious. 

“Allan,” he said, as soon as lie had rendered the men in 
some degree more steady, “lead them slowly down the 

> Note 9. Comet Grahame. 
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hilt* to support Lord Evandale, wlio is aboat tc) need it 
very much.—Botliwell, thou art a cool and a dariim- 
fellow ”- 

“ Ay,” muttered Both well, “you can remembe:i that in 
a moment like this.” 


“ Lead ten hie up the hollow to the right,” continued 
Ills commanding officer, “and try every liieans /.o get 
tlirougli tlie bog ; then form and charge the rebels 
in fiank and rear, while they arc engaged wiJi us ui 
front.” 


T^othwell mad(^ a signal of intelligence and obedience, 
and moved oil with his party at a rapid pace. 

Menantimc*, the disaster wliich Claverhouse had apjne*- 
hended, did not fail to take place. The troopers, who, 
with Lord Evandale, had rushed down upon the f^nemy, 
soon' found their disorderly career interi-upted by tlu' 
impracticable charactc'r of the ground. Some stuck fast 
in the morass as they attempted to struggle tlirf»ugh, 
some rt‘coiled froui tlie attempt and remained on the 
brink, others dispersed to S(^ck a more favouriible place t6‘' 
pass the swamp. In the midst of this tionfusion, the, first 
line of the enemy, of whicli the fonanost rajik knelt, tlie 
second stooi)ed, and the third stood upright, poured in a 
close and destructixe lire that (implied at least a score of 
saddles, and increased tenfold the disorder into which tlje 
horsemen had fallen. Lord Evandale, in the; ineaiitime,. 
at the head of a very few w’ell inoujited men had been 
able to clear the ditch, but was no sooner across than he 
was chai'ged by the leit body of the cneiuy’s cavalry, who, 
encourag(^xl by the small number of opponents that Jiad 
made their way through the broken ground, siit upon 
them with the utmost fury, crying “ Woe, woe to the 
nil circumcised PJiilistines ! down with Dagon and all 
liis adherents ! ” 


Tlie young nobleman fought like a lion ; but most of 
his followers were killed, and bti liimsolf could not have 
(iscaped the same fate but foi‘ a heavy lire of carabines, 
which Olaverhonse, who had now udvanc(^d with the 
second line lUiar to tlie ditch, pouil*d so eirc'ctually upon 
the enemy, that hoili horse and foot tor a monuiiit began 
to slii'ink, and Loi’d ICvandale, disengaged from his 
uiiecpial combat, and ilnding hiiiiscdf n6,'*vly alone, took 
ih(i o]xportunity to ^llect his r<itr(^at through tlie morass. 
But notwithstanding the loss they Jiad sustained by 
Claverbouse’s first fire, the insurgents became soon aware 
that tlic advantage of numbers and of position were so 
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(leciderlly tlici: s, that, if they could but persist in mai; 
iug a brief but resolute deieiice, the Life-Guards must 
uecessaiilv be defeated. Their leaders flew through their 
ranks, exhorting them to stand firm, and pointing out 
how eflicacious their fire must be where both men and 
horse were exjiosed to it; for tlie troopers, according to 
custom, ^tired without having dismounted. Olaverliouse, 
iijoT't' than once, when he perceived his best men di opping 
by a tii‘c ' .'hich tliey could not eflectually return, made 
de.spcrate eftbi'ts to p«ass the l)og at various points, and 
T 'Miew the battle on firm ground and fiercer terms. But 
th(‘ close tire of tlio insurgents, joined to the natural 
difficulties of the pass, foihid his attempts in eA'(*ry jwint. 

‘"We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, “unless Both- . 
well can eflect a di version in our favour. 1 n the meantime, 
draw the men out of fire, and leave skirmisliers behind 
these pattdies- of alder-bushes to keep the enemy in 
check.” 

These directions being accomxflislied, the apjiearance of 
Bothwell with liis party was earnestly expected. But 
Botiiwell had his own disadvantages to struggle witJi. 
His detour to tJ>e right had not eseajj<:‘d the peiieti ating 
observation of Burley, who made a corresponding move¬ 
ment with the left wing of the. mounted insurgents, so 
that wlie.n Botiiwell, after riding a considerable way up 
the valley, fb^ind a juace at which the bog could be passed, 
tiiough with some difficulty, he percei\ed lie was still in 
front of fi, supei’ior enemy. His daring character was in 
no degree checked by this unexpected opi^osition. 

“Follow me, my ladt.! ” lie called to his men; “never 
hit it be said that wc turned our backs before tlicscj 
canting roundlieads ! ” ^ 

With that, as if inspirt^d by the spirit of his ancestors, 
he sliouted, “Botiiwell 1 Botiiwell ! ” and throwing himself 
into the morass, he struggled through it at the head of 
his i^arty, and attacktjd tliat of Burley with such fury, 
that he ch'ove them back above a justol-shot, killing three 
men with his own hand. Burley, perceiving the con¬ 
sequences of a defeat On thif^ X^oiiit, and that his men, 
though more numerous, were unequal to tlie i-egulars in 
using tJicir arms and managing their horses, tJirew 
. iihnsolf across HpUjwtOTs way, and attacked liim hand to 
hand. Each oi the combahiiits was considered as the 
chanqfion of his respective party,' and a result ensued 
niore usual in romance than in real story. Their 
followers, on either side, instantly paused, and looked on 
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as^if the fate of the day were to he decided by the event 
of the combat between tliese two redoubted swordsmen. 
The combatants themselv'es seemed of the same opinion ; 
for, after two or tliree eager cuts and pushes had been 
exchanged, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover 
tiie breath which preceding exertions had e^pchausted, and 
to prepare foi* a duel in wJiich ciicli seemed conscious he 
liafl met his match. 

“ You are the murdering villain, Burlejy^,” said-Both well, 
griping his sword hrmly, and setting his teeth close— 
‘you escaped me once, but”--~(ho swore an oath too 
tremendous to be written down)—“thy head is worth its 
weight of silver, and it shall go home at my saddlo-bow, 
or my saddle shall go home empty for me.” 

“Yes,” replied Burley, with stern and gloomy djelibena- 
tion, “I am that John Balfour, who promised to lay thy 
head where thou shouldst never lift it again ; and (lod do 
so unto me, and more also, if I do not redeem my word ! ” 
“ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand merks ! ” said 
Bothwell, striking at Burley with his full force. * 

“The sword or tins Lord and of Gideon!” answered 
Balfour, as he parried and I'eturned the blow. 

There have seldom met two combatants more equally 
matched in strength of body, skill in the iihuiagement 
of their weajKms and horses, determined courage, and 
unrelenting hostility. After exchanging many desjjerate 
blows, each receiving and inflicting several wounds, 
tliough of no great consequence, they grappled together 
as if with the desperate impatience of mortal hate, aiid 
Boihw'cll, seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while 
the grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came 
headlong to the ground. The companions of Burley 
hastened to his assistance, but were repelled by the 
dragoons, and tiie battle became again general. But 
nothing could withdraw the attention of the combatants 
from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clas 2 > in wdiich they rolled together on the ground, tearing, 
struggling, and foaming, with the^invetenicy of thorough¬ 
bred bull-dogs. c ' 

Several horses passed over them in the melee without 
their quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of 
Bothwell was broken by the kit;k of a Vl'vrger. He thtm 
relinquished his grasii witli a deep and suppressed groan, 
-and both combatants smarted to their feet. BothwelFs right 
hand dropped helpless by his side, but his left griped to 
the place where his dagger hung; it Jiad escaped from 
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the sheath in the struggle,—and, witli a look of mingled 
rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, 
with a laugh of savage joy, flourished Iiis sword aloft, and 
I hen passed it through his adversary’s body. Botliwell 
received the thrust without falling—it had only grazed 
on liis ribs. He attempted no farther defence, but, 
lookii\g .it Burley with a grin of deadly h.atred, exclaiinetl 
— Base peasant cliurl, thou hast spilt the blood of ;i line of 
kings! ’ • 

“ Die, wretch !—die ! ” s.aid Balfour, redoubling the 
thrust with bcitter aim ; and, setting liis foot on Both- 
well’s body as he fell, he a third time transfixed him with 
his sword.—“ Die, bloodtliirsty dog ! die as thou hast 
lived 1 die, like tlie beasts that perish—hoping nothing— 
believing notliing—” 

‘‘And FEARING nothing !” said Botliwell, collecting tlie 
last effort, of respiration to utter these desperate words, 
and expiring as soon as they were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw himself 
Jllpon it, and rush to tJie assistance of his followers, was, 
with Burley the aflair of a moment. And as tlie fall of 
Botliwell had given to the insurgents all the courage of 
which it Ind deprived his comrades, the issue of this 
partial congest did not remain long undecided. Several 
soldiers were slain, the rest driven back over the morass 
aiwl dispersed, aiid the victorious Burley, with his partj^ 
crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouse the 
very nianceuvre w^hich he had instructed Bothwell to 
exf^cute. He now put his troop in order, with the vieiv 
of attacking the ri^t wing of the royalists; and, sending 
news of his success to the main body, exhorted tliem, in 
the name of Heaven, to cross the marsh, and w’ork out 
the glorious work of the Lord by a gener.al attack upon 
the enemy. 

Meanwliile, Claverhouse, who had in some dcgi'ee 
remedied the confusion occasioned by the first irregul.ar 
and unsuccessful attack, and reduced the combat in front 
to a distant skirmish wdtli firearms, chiefly maintained by 
some dismounted troopers whom he had posted behind 
the cover of the shrubby copses of alders, which in some 
places covered the edge of the morass, and whose clos^, 
cool, and well-a:.:ied fire greatly annoyed the enemy, ancl 
concealed their own deficiency of numbers,—Claverhouse, 
while he maintained the contest in this manner, still 
expecting that a diversion by Bothwell and his party 
might facilitate a general attack, was accosted liy one of 
J )—12 
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tlie dragoons, whoso bloody face and jaded horse bore 
witness he was come from hard service. 

“Whatis tlie matter, Halliday?” said Clav^rhouse, for 
he knew every man in his regiment by name—“ Wliere is 
Bothwell?” ‘ - . 

“ Bothwoll is down,” roplicid Tlalliday, “and many a 
pretty fellow with him.” 

“Tlien the king,” said (^hiverhouse, with hif^, usual com¬ 
posure, “has lost a stout soldief.—The enemy have passed 
the marsh, I su])pnso?” 

“ With a strong body of horee, commanded by the devil 
incarnate that killed Bothwell,” answered the terrified 
soldier. 

“Hu.sh! hush!” said Claverhouse, putting his finger 
on his lips, “ not a woi’d to any one but me.—LoVd Evan- 
dale, we must retreat. The fates will have it so. Draw 
together the men that are dispersed in the skirmishing 
work. Let Allan form the regiment, find do you two 
retreat up the hill in two bodies, each halting alternately 
as the other falls back. I’ll keep the i-ogues in cheefc 
with the rear-guard, making a stand and facing from 
time to time. They will be over the ditch 'presently, for 
I see their whole line in motion and preparing to cross ; 
therefore lose no time.” 

“ Where is Bothwell with his party ? ” sa* J Lord Evan- 
dale, astonished at the coolness of his commandei’. 

“Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in his car—“the 
king has lost a servent, and the devil has got one. But 
away to business, Evandale—ply your spurs and get the 
men together. Allan and you must keep them steadv^. 
this retreating is new work for us all; but our turn will 
come round another day.” 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their task; 
but ere they had arranged the regiment for the purpose 
of retreating in two alternate bodies, a considerable 
number of the enemy had crossed the marsh. Claver¬ 
house, who had retained immediately around his person 
a few of his most active and tried men, charged those 
who had crossed in person, while they were yet disor¬ 
dered by the broken ground. Some they killed, others 
they repulsed into the morass, and ch,^cked the whole so 
as to enable the main body, now grea‘Sy diminished, as 
well as disheartetied' by the loss they had sustained, to 
commence their retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinforced and suji- 
ported, compelled Claverhouse to follow liis troops. Never 
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(lid man, howover, better maint/iin the character of a 
soldier than he did that day. Conspicuous by his black 
iiorse and white feather, he was first in the repeated 
charges which j»e made at ev(*Ty favourable opportunity, 
to arrest the; progress of the pursuers, and to cover tin* 
retreat f liis regiment. Tlic olijcict of aim to every one, 

5.si\'e to their shot. Tin; 
ed nj)on him as a man 
sui)eriiatiira.I means of 
he bullets recoil fiom liis 
jiick-boots and bufl-coat like hailstones from a rock of 


lie seemed as it lie were imp;o 
snperstitioas fanatics wiio look 
gifted by the Evil Spirit with 
defence, avcrr(‘d that thev saw t 


granite as lie galloped to and fi’o amid the‘. stoi ni of th(i 
battle. Many a whig that day loaded liis musket with a 
dollar ciit into slugs, in order that a silver bullet (sucli 
yvaft their belief) might bring down the persecutor of the 
holy kirk, on whom lead had no power. 

“ Try Idm with the cold’ steel,” was the cry at ci ery 
renewed charge—“powder is wasted on him. Ye might 
as.weel shoot at the Auld Enemy himsell.”^ 

But thougli this was loudly shouted, yet the awe on the 
insurgents’ minds was such, that tiiey gave way before 
Ciaverhouso as before a supernatural being, and few men 
ventured tp cross swords with him. Still, however, he 
was fighting in retreai;, and witli all the disadvantages 
attending ihat mov ement. TIic soldiers behind liiui, as 
they belield tiie increasing number of enemies who poured 
over the morass, becauu' unsteady ; and, at (‘very suc¬ 
cessive niovemont, Maior Allan and Lord Evandale found 
it more and more difficult to bring tlieni to lialt and foi*ni 
lino reguhirly, Miiile, on the otlier band, their motions in 
the act of retreating became, by degrees, much more rapid 
than was consistent with good order. As the retiring 
soldiers approached nearei* to the top of the ridge, from 
which in so luckless an hour they had descended, the 
panic began to increase. Every one became impatient to 
place the brow of tlie bill between him and the continued 
fire of the pursuers : nc^r could any individual think it 
reasonable tliat^ he sliouid be ohe h« t in the retreat, and 
thus sacrifice his own safety for that of otliers. In this 
mood, several troopers set spurs to their horses and fled 
outriglit, and th<^=“ ''^others became so unsteady in their 
movements and formations, that ,the'r officers every 
moment feared they vrould follow the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampling 
of the horses, the groans of the wounded, the continued 


' See Note 10. Proof iignlnst Shot given by Satan. 
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lire of the enemy, wliicli fell in a succession of uninter- 
mitted musketry, wliile loud sliouts accompanied each 
bullet which the fall of a trooper showed to«have been 
successfully aimed—finiid all tlie terrors tand disorders of 
sucli a scene, and when it was dubious Ijot/ soon they 
might be totally deserted by their dispirited >oldier^^ 
Ev^aiidale could not forbear ri'inarking the composure of 
his coiniiiandiiig officer. Not at J^ady Marga exs break¬ 
fast-tabic that morning did his eye .appeal* mor<! lively, 
or his demeanour more composed. Ue Ji;id closed up to 
Ev,andale for the purpose of giving some orders, and • 
picking out ji few men to reinforce his rear-guard. 

“Tf this bout lasts five minutes longer,” he said, in a 
whisper, “ our rogues will leave you, my lord, old Allan, 
and myself, the honour of lighting this battle witli our 
own brands. 1 must do something to disperse the mus¬ 
keteers who annoy them so hard, or we shall be all sh.amed. 
Don’t Jittempt to succour me if you see me go down, but 
keep at the head of your men ; get off as you can, in God’s 
n.ame, and tell the khig and the council T died in my 
duty! ” 

So saying, and commanding .about twenty stout men to 
follow liim, lie gave, v/ith this sm.all body, a (diarge so 
desperate and unexi>ected, that he drove the' foremost of 
the pursuers back to some distance. In the confusion of 
the assault he singled out Burley, .and, desirous to strike 
terror into his followers, he dealt him so severe a blow on 
the head, as cut through his steel head-inece, and threw 
him from his hoi'se, stunned for tlie moment, thougli un- 
wounded. A wonderful thing it was afterwards thought, 
that one so powerful .as Balfour should have sunk under 
the blow of a man, to ai>))earaiice so slightly made as 
CLaverhouse; and the vulgar, of course, set down to 
supern.atural aid the effect of that energy, which a deter¬ 
mined spirit can give to a feebler arm. Cliiverhouse had, 
in this last charge, however, involved himself too deeply 
among the insurgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandale sgyv the daiiglir or his commander, his 
body of dragoons being then halted, while that com¬ 
manded by Allan was in the act of retreating. Kegardless 
of Cl.averhouse’s disinterested comim^nyd to the contrary, 
he ordered the party which he headea ' to charge down 
hill and extricate tneir Colonel. Some advanced with 
him—most halted and stood uncertain-^-many ran away. 
With those who followed Evandale, he disengaged Clavtu*- 
house. His assistance just came in time, for o mstic had 
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wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by the blow 
of a scythe, and was about to repeat the stroke when 
Lord Evandale cut him down. As they got out of the 
press, they looked round them. Allan’s division had 
lidden clear over the hill, that officer’s authority having 
proved altogetlier unequal to halt them. Evandalc’s 
troop whs scattered and in totfil confusion. 

“ Wliat 11 “ to he done, Colonel ? ” said Lord Evandale. 

‘‘AVe are the last men in the held,I think"’ said Claver- 
house; “and when men tight as long as they can, there 
is no shame in hying. Hector himself would say, ‘Devil 
take the hindmost,’ when there are but twenty against a 
thousand.—Save yourselves, my lads, and rally as soon 
as you can.—Come, my lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; and the 
generous animal, as if conscious that the life of his rider 
depended on Ids exertions, pressed forward with speed, 
unabated either by i>aiii or loss of blood.^ A few officers 
and soldiers followed him, but in a very irregular and 
tytmultuary manner. The hight of Claverhouse was tlie 
signal for all the straggltTS, wjio yet oflered desultory 
i-esistance, to hy as fast as they coukl, and yield up the 
held of batfo to the victorious insurgents. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


T’ut roc! lliroaRii tlx* fast-flashing lightning of war, 

Wliat Btcoil to Uiu dosert liics frantic and 

Campbejx, 

DfTRiNO tiie severe skiiinish of which we have given 
the d(‘tails, Morton, togetlier with Cuddie and ids mother 
and the Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle, remained on 
the brow of the hill, near to the small cjiirn, or barrow, 
beside which Claverhouse iiad lield his preliminary council 
of war, so that they had commanding view of the action 
wind) took place in the bottom. Tjiey were guarded by 
(A)ri)oral Inglis and four soldiers, who, tis may readily be 
supposed, were muyh more intent on watching the Hue- 
tuatiiig fortune.„-\)t batth*, titan in attending to what 
passed among their prisoners. 

“If yoti lads stand to their tackle,” said Cuddie, “ we’ll 
hao some chance o’ getting our necks out o’ the brecliam 

• See Note 11. Cluvcrliouse s CliargcT. 
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again ; but 1 misdoubt tlieiu— they liae 'little skeel o' 
anus.” 

“Mucli is Tiot necessary, Ouddic,” answered Moi*ton ; 

“ they have a strong positioji, and weapons in their hands, 
and arc more than three tiiiios the number of their 
assailants. If tliey cannot tight for their. freedom now, 
tliey and theirs deserve to lose it for ever.” 

“ O, sii’s ! ” exclaimed Mausc, “ here’s a goodly spectacle 
indeed! My spiiit is like that of the blessed Eiihu -it 
burns within me ; my bowels are as wine which lacketh 
\T‘ut—they are ready to burst like new bottles. O that 
lie may look after His {tin peojjlo in this day of judg¬ 
ment and deliverance I—And now, what ailest tiiou, 
precious Mr Gabriel Kettledrummle 1 t say, wliat ailest 
tlK)u, tiiat wert a Nazarite purer tluin snow^ winter than 
milk, more niddy than sulphur” (me{Aningj perhaps, 
sapphires)—“I say, what ails thee now, that thou art 
blacker than .a co{il, that thy beauty is departed, tind thy 
loveliness withered like a dry potsherd ? Surely it is tinui 
to be up and be doing, to cry loudly and to spare imt, {tnd 
lo wrestle for the puir lads that .are yonder t(;stifying 
with their ain blude and tluit of their enemies.” 

This expostulation implied a rcpro{ich on Mr Kottle- 
druinmle, who, thougli an .absolute Boanerges^ or son of 
thunder, in the puljut, when the enemy wjgre af.ar, and 
indeed sufficiently contumacious, as wtj have «een, when 
in their power, had been struck dumb by the* tiring, 
shouts, and shrieks, wliicli now .aroscj from the valley, {iiid 
—as many an honest man might have been in a situation 
where he could neither tight nor tly—was too much dis¬ 
mayed to take so favourable .an opportunity to preach 
tlie tcjTors of Presbytery, as tJie courageous Mause Ji,ad 
expected at his hand, or even to i)r{iy for the successful 
event of the b.attle. His presence of mind was not, how- 
(H’er, entirely lost, any more tlnin his jealous I’espect for 
liis reputation <is a pure .and ])Owerful pre.acher of the 
word. 

“Hold your peiice, woman!” Jie said, “.nnd do not 
])('rturb my inward" meditations and the wrt'stlings 
wherewith I wrestle.—But of .a verity the shooting of 
the foemen doth begin to increase! peradventure, some 
pellet m,ay attain unto us even here. Lo >r) w ill ensconce 
ni(j behind the cairn, .-s behind a strong wjill of defence.” 

“He’s but a coward Vx)dy after a’,’ s{iid Cuddie, who 
was himself by no means deficient in that sort of courage 
whicli consists in insensibility to danger; “he’s but a 
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claidling^ coward body. He’ll never fill Kumbleberry’s 
bonnet.—Odd! Ttuinbleberry fought and flyted like a 
fleeing dragon. It was a gre3at pity, puir man, he couldna 
cheat the woodie.^ But tliey say he gaed singing and 
rejoicing tiU’t, just as T wad gang to a bicker^ o’ brose,^ 
.supposing me hungry, as 1 stand a guid chance to be.— 
Kh, sirs ’ yon’s an awfu’ sight, and yet ane caiina keep 
t lifir een aft frae it! ” 

A<’cordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Morton 
and Ouddie, together witli tlie heated enthusiasm of old 
Manse, detained them on the spot from 'which they could 
best hear and see the issue of the action, leaving to 
Kettiedruinnilc to occupy alone his place of security. 
The vicissitudes of combat, which we have already 
described, were witnessed by our spectators from the top 
of the eminence, but without their being able positively 
to detei’inine to what they tended. That tlie presby- 
terians defended themselves stoutly was evident from 
the heavy smoke, whicli, illumined by frequent flashes of 
fire, now eddied along the valley, and hid the contending 
parties in its sulifliureous sli.ade. On the other hand, the 
<‘OutimuKl firing from the nearer side of tlie morass 
indicated that the enemy j)crse\’ered in their attack, that 
the allair \»as fiercely disputed, and that everything \vas 
to be apprf^lvmded iirom a continued contest in wliicb 
undisciplined rustics liad to repel the assaults of regular 
troops, so completely oflicered and armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that they 
belonged to the Life-Ouards, began to fly masterless out 
of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers next appeared, 
forsaking the conflict, and straggling over the side of the 
hill, in order to escape from the scene of action. As the 
numbers of these fugitives increased, the fate of tlie day 
seemed no longer doubtful. A large liody was then seen 
einerging from the smoke, forming irregularly on the. hill¬ 
side, and with difliculty kept stationary by tlK‘ir oJlicors, 
until Kvandalo’s corps also ajipeared in full n'treat. Tlie 
n’sult of the conflict was then apparent, and the joy of 
Mk‘ prisoners was corresponding to their approacliing 
dediverance. 

“They hue dun^* the job for anes,”“ said Cuddie, “an 
ilie.y ne’er do’t 

“ They flee ! —they flee ! ” exclaimed Mause, in ecstasy. 
“D, the truculent tyrants! they are riding now as they 

' Useless. = Escape the gallows. •'* Wooden dish. 

* Outtncul with boding water. ^ Once. 
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never rode before. O, the false Egyptians—the proud 
Assyrians—the Philistines—the Moabites—the Edomites 
—the Ishmaclites !—The Lord has brought slu^rp swords 
upon them, to make them food for tJ fowls or heaven 
and the beasts of the held. See how the Clouds roJi, and 
the tire tiiishos ahint^ them, and goes foifth before the 
chosen of the Covenant, e’en like the ])illar o’ cloud and 
the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Isrfiebout o’ the 
land of Egypt! This is indeed a day of deliverance to 
the righteous, a day of pouring out of wrath to the 
jiersecutors and the ungodly 1 ” ^ ' 

“Lord save us, mither,’" said Cuddle, “hand the 
clavering ^ tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the cairn, like 
Kettledrummle, honest man! The whigamorc bullets 
ken unco^ little discretion, and will lust as suith knock 
out the barns'^ o’ a psalm-singing aulcl wife as a swearing 
dragoon.” 

“Eear naething for me, Cuddie,” said tlie old dame, 
transported to ecstasy by the success of her party ; “ fear 
naething for me! I will stand, like Deborah, on the t.ap 
o’ the cairn, and tak up my sang o’ I'eproach against these 
men of Harosheth of the Gentiles, whose horse-hoofs are 
broken by tlicir prancing.” 

The enthusiastic old woman would, in t'act, Jiave 
accomplished her purpose, of mounting on i?ie cairn, and 
becoming, as she said, a sign and a banner to the people, 
had not Cuddie, with more filial tenderness than respect- 
detained her by such force as his shackled arms would 
permit him to exert. 

“Eh, sirs!” he said, ha\dng ficcomplislied this task, 
“look out yonder, Milnwood; saw yc ever mortal liglit 
like the deevil Claver’se Yonder he’s been thrice doun 
amang them, and thrice cam free aff*.—But T think we’ll 
soon be free oursells, Milnwood. Inglis and his troopera 
look ower their shoutliers very aften, as if they liked the 
road ahint them better than tlui road afore.” 

(.^uddie was not misbikon ; for, when the main tide of 
fugitives passed at. a little distarK.‘e from the .spot where 
they were stationed, tne corpornl and his paHy tired their 
carabines at random upon the advancing insurgents, and, 
fibandoning all charge of theii* priis'^me.rs, join(*(l tlie 
retreat of their comrades. Morton and ^rho old woman, 
whose hands were'*at iiberty, lost no time in undoing the 
bonds of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whom had 
been secured by a cord tied round tlieir firms above the 

* Behind. 2 Chutteriiig. ■ Very. * Bniliis. 
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elbows. By vhe time this was accomplished, the rear¬ 
guard of the dragoonSj which still preserved some order, 
])asscd beneath the hillock or rising ground which w^as 
surmounted by the cairn already repeatedly mentioned. 
They exhibited all the hurry and confusion incident to a 
forced retreat but still continued in a body. Claverhouse 
led the van, his naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as 
were his face and clothes. His horse was all covered with 
gore, and now reeled witli weakness. Lord Evandale. 
Ill not much better plight, brought ui) the rear, still 
exhorting the soldiers to keep together Jind fear nothing. 
Heveial of the men were wounded, and oik or two 
dropped from their horses as tlujy surmounted the hill. 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at this spectacle, 
while she stood on the heath witli her head uncovered, 
and her grey hairs stj’eaming in the wind, no bad repre¬ 
sentation of a superannuated bacchante, or Thessalian 
witcli in the agonies of incantation. She soon discovered 
(-lav(*rhousc at the head of the fugitive Jiarty, and c^x- 
clainu^d with bitter irony, “Tairy, tarry, ye wha were 
aye sae blithe to be at the meetings of the saints, and 
wad ride every muir in Scotland to find a conventicle ! 
Wilt thou not tarry, now thou hast found aiie? Wilt 
thou not 7 tay for one word mair ? Wilt thou na bide the 
afternoon p^ieaching Wac betide ye ! ” she said, suddenly 
changing her tone, “and cut the houghs of the creature 
whase ileetness ye trust in !—Sheugh—sheugh !—awa wi’ 
ye, that hae spilled sae muckle blude, and now wad save 
your ain—awa wi’ ye for a railing Rabshakeh, a cursing 
Shimei, a bloodthirsty I>oeg!™The sword's clrawn now 
that winna be lang o’ oertaking ye, ride as fast as ye 
will.” 

Claverhouse, it may be easily supposed, was too busy to 
attend to her reproaclios, but liastened over the hill, 
anxious to get the remnant of his men out of gun-shot, in 
hopes of again collecting tlic fugitives round his standard. 
But as the real* of his followers rode over the ridge, a shot 
struck Lord l^vandale’s horse, which instantly sunlf down 
dead Ixiiieath him. Two of ihe whig horsemen, who were 
the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up with the jiurpose 
of killing him, for hitherto there had been no quarter 
given. Si orb >, “on the other hand, rushed forward to 
save his life, if jiossible, in order at once to indulge his 
natural generosity, and to requite the obligation which 
Lord Evandale had conferred on him that morning, and 
under which ciicumstiinces had made him wince so 
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aciftely. Just as he Jiatl assisted Evandfxic, who was 
much wounded, to extricate himself from his dying horse, 
and to gain his feet, the two liorsemen came up, and one 
of them exclaiming, “ Have at the red-coated tyrant! ” 
made a blow at the young nobleman, which Morton 
parried with difficulty, exclaiming to the rider, who was 
no other tliaii Burley himself, “Give quarter* t{^ this 
gentleman, for my sake—for the sake,” he adde^. observ¬ 
ing that Bui'ley did not immediately recognise liim, “of 
Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered you.” 

“Henry Morton?” replied Burley, wiping his bloody 
brow with his bloodier liand; “did 1 not say that the 
son of Silas Morton would come forth out of the land of 
bondage, nor be long an indweller in the tente of Ham I 
^riiou art a brand snatched out of the burning—Ihit for 
this booted apostle of prelacy, lie shall die the death !— 
We must smite them hip and thigh, even from the rising 
to the going down of the sun. Ft is our commission to 
slay them like Amalek, and utterly destroy all they have, 
ami spare neithei* man nor woman, infant nor suckling ; 
therefore, hinder me not,” he continued, endeavouring 
again to cut down Lord Evandale, “for this work must 
not be wrought negligently.” 

“You must notj and you shall not, slay hini, more 
esiiecially while incapable of defence,” said Morton, 
planting himself before Lord Evandale so as to intercept 
any blow that should be aimed at him ; “1 owed my life 
to him this morning—my life, which was endangered 
solely by my liaving sheltered you ; and to sFiod his blood 
■wdien be can otier no effectual resistance, were not oidy 
a cruelty abliorrent to God and man, but detestable 
ingratitude both to liim and to me.” 

Burley paused.—“Tliou art yet,” he said, “in the court 
of the Gentiles, and I compassionate thy liuman blind¬ 
ness find frailty. Strong meat is not fit for bat>es, nor 
the mighty and grinding dispensation under which I 
draw my sword, for tliose whose hearts are yet dwelling 
ill huts of clay, whose footsteps arc .tangled in the mesh 
f>f mortal synipjithies, a^id wdio clothe thernaiflves in the 
righteousness tfiat is as fiJlhy ra"s. But to ^fiin fi soul 
to the truth is Fjetter than to send one to Topnet; there¬ 
fore T give quarter to this youtli, proviqingi^the grant is 
(rontirmed by the general council of God’s army, whom he 
hatli this day blessed with so signal a deliverance.—Tliou 
firt unai*med-—Abide my return liere. 1 must yet pursue 
these sinners, the Amalekites, and destroy tliem till they 
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b<3 utterly co.isuuied from the face of the land, even from 
I lavilah unto Shur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and continued to 
pursue the chase. 

“ Cuddie,” said Morton, “ for God’s sake catch a horse 
as quickly as you can. 1 will not trust Lord Evandale’s 
life vith these obdurate men,- You are wounded, my 
lord.—Are you able to continue your retreat?” he con¬ 
tinued, addressing himself to his prisoner, w'ho, half- 
stunned by the fall, was but beginning to recover hiin- 
st‘if. 

“ I think so,” replied Lord Evandale. “ But is it 
possible ?—Do 1 owe my life to ISfr Morton ?” 

“My interference w’^ould have been the same from 
common humanity,” replied Morton; “to your lordship 
it was a sacred debt of gratitude.” 

Cuddie at this insLant returned with a horse. 

“God-sake, inunt—niunt, and ride like a fleeing hawk, 
my lord,” said the good-natured fellow, “for ne’er be in 
me, if they arena killing every aiic o’ the wounded and 
jnosoners!” 

Loi’d Evandale mounted the horse, while (Buddie ofli- 
ciously held tlic stirrup. 

“Stal'd oft*, good fellow, thy courtesy may cost tliy life. 

-Mr Morton, he continued, addressing Henry, “this 
inaki’s us hiorc than even—rely on it, 1 will never forget 
y our • g<3n erosity—I’arc wcl 1.” 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in tlie 
dii'oction which seemed least exposed to pursuit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode off’, when several of the 
insurgejits, who were in the front of the pursuit, came 
11 }), dfsnouiicing vengeance on Henry Morton and Cuddie 
foi’ having aided the escape of a Philistine, as they called 
tlie young nobleman. 

“what wad ye hae liad us to do?” cried Cuddie. 
“Had we aught to stop a man wi’ that had twa pistols 
and a sword? Sudna ye hae come faster up yoursells, 
instead of fly ting at liuz ? ’’ 

This excuse woukf hardly ha’ o jmssed current; but 
Kettledrummle, who now awoke from his trance of 
terror, and was known to, and reverenced by, most of the 
wanderers, ^J^'^gtfiher with Mause, who possessed their 
ap}>roprifite" language as well a«i the preaclier himself, 
liroved active and effectual intercessors. 

“ Touch them not, harm them not,” exclaimed Kettle- 
drummlc, in his very Ixist double-bass tones ; “this is the 
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son^of the famous 8iJas Morton, by whcai the Lord 
wrought great things in this land at the breaking forth 
of the reformation from prelacy, when there was a plen¬ 
tiful pouring forth of the Word and a renewing' of the 
Covenant; a hero and champion of those blessed days, 
when there was power and efficacy, and convincing ana 
converting of sinners, and lieart-exereis(’s, and fellow¬ 
ships of saints, and a i)lentiful (lowing forth of the spices 
of the Garden of Eden.’’ * 

“And this is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Mause, in her 
turn, “the son of his father, Juddcn Ileadrigg, wha was a 
douce honest man, and of me, Mause Middlemas, an 
unworthy professor and follower of the pure gospel, and 
ane o’ your ain folk. Is it not written, ‘Cut ye not off 
the tribe of the families of the Kohathites fiom among 
the Levites’? Numbers, fourth and aughteenth—O! sirs! 
dinna be standing here prattling wi’ lionest folk, when 
ye suld be following forth your victory with whicli 
IVovidence has blessed yt^.’’ 

This party having passed on, tliey were immediately 
beset by another, to whom it was necessary to give tlu* 
same explanation. Kettledrummle, wliosc fear was mueli 
dissipated since tlai tiriijg had ceased, again took upon 
liiin to be intercessor, and grown bold, as Jie felt bis good 
word necessary for the i^rotection of his late fellow- 
captives, he laid claim to no small share of tlie merit of 
the victoiy, appealing to JVlorton and Cuddie, whether 
tlie tide of battle had not turned while lie prayed on the 
Mount of Jehovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might 
prevail over Amalek; liut granting them, at tlie same 
time, the credit of holding up his hands when th(‘y 
waxed heavy, as those of the prophet were supi)Oi*ted by 
A*^ron .and Hui*. It seems probable that Kettledrummle 
sllotted this p.art in th(^ success to his companions in 
adversity, lest they sliouhl be. tempted to disclose his 
carnal self-seeking and falling away, in regarding too 
closely Ins own personal s/itVdy. These strong testi¬ 
monies in fa^our of the liberated c/iptives quickly Hew 
abroad, with many exaggerations, among the victonous 
army. The rejiorts on th(^ subject were various ; but it 
was universally agreed, that young Morton of Milnwood, 
the son of the stout solditn* oi the l/Oijfmant., fSilas 
Moj-ton, together w4th , the precious Gabnol Kettle- 
druinmle, and a singular devout Christian wornaii, whom 
many thought as good ns himself at extracting a doc¬ 
trine or an use, whether of terror or consolation, had 
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arrivod to support tJie good old cause, with a reinf(>rce- 
ment of a hundred well-armed men from the Middle 
WflT-d.i . 


CHAPTEFt XVIIT. 


Wlicn pulpit, <lriim ooelesiasfic*, 

Wus bunt with list ins>tciul nf a stick. 

Jludibras. 


Tn the. meantime, tlu^ insurgent cavalry returned from 
the 2 Jursuit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted 
eiforts, and tlie inftintry assembled on the ground which 
they liad won, fatigued with toil and hunger. Their 
success, however, was a cordial to every bosom, and 
seemed even to serve in the stead of food and refresh 
inent. It was, indeed, much more brilliant than they 
durst have ventured to anticipate; for, with no great 
loss tm tlieir part they had totally routed a regiment of 
2 >ick(;d men, commanded by the first officer in Scotland, 
and one whose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Theii’ success seemed eA cn to have upon their spirits the 
effect of"a sudden and violent surprise, so much had theii’ 
taking u^-* arms Ixien a measure of desperation rather 
than of liopc. Their meeting w as also casual, and they 
had liastily arranged themselves under such commanders 
as were remarkable for zeal and courage, without much 
respect to any other qualities. It followed, from this 
state or disorganization, that the whole army ajjpeared at 
once to resolve itself into a general committee for consi 
during what steps were to be taken in consequence of 
(heir success, and no oinnion could be started so w'ild that 
it had not some favourers and advocates. Some pre^ 
liosed they should march to Glasgow, some to Hamilton, 
some to Edinburgh, some to London. Some were for 
sending a deputation of their number to London to con¬ 
vert Charles 11. to a wense of the error of his ways ; «and 
others, less charitable, proposed either to call a new 
successor to the crown, or to declare Scotland a free 
republic. A f?u>e parliament of the nation, and a free 
assenibly the Kirk, were the olnects of the more 
sensible and moderate of the party. In the raeianwhile, a 
clamour arose among the soldiers for bread and othei* 
necessaries, and while all complained of hardship and 

* Sec Note 12. Skirmish at DnimcloB. 
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hunger, none iook the necessary measures to procure sup¬ 
plies. In short, the camp of the C.bvenantors, even in 
the very moment of success, seemed about to dissolve like 
a rope of sand, from want of the original principles of 
combination and uiiio]i. 

Burley, wJio liad now rctunied from the pursuit^ found 
liis followers in this disi,r;u;ted state. With the nvidy 
talent of one accustomed to encounter exigenc 4 (ts, he pro- 
]iosed, that one hundred of (he freshest men sliould b<? 
drawn out for diity^ that a snudl numbtu* of those who 
had hitherto acted as leaders, should constitute a com¬ 
mittee of direction until ollicers should he regidarly 
chosen—and that, to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettle- 
drummlc should be called upon to improve the provi¬ 
dential success which they had obtained, by a Vilord in 
season addressed to the army. He reckoned v’^ery much, 
and not without reason, on this last expedient, as a. 
means of engaging the attention of the' bulk of tlie 
insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of their 
leaders, held a private council of war, undisturbed l)y 
the discordant opinions, or senseless clamour, of the 
general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expectations 
of Burley. Two mortal hours did lie preach at a breath¬ 
ing ; and certainly no lungs, or doctrine, excepting his 
own, could have kept up, for so long a time, the attention 
of men in such precarious circumstances. But he iios- 
sessed in perfection a sort of rude and familiar ehxpumce 
peculiar to the preachers of that period, which, though it 
would have been fastidiously rejected by an audience 
which possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now ad¬ 
dressed. His text was from the forty-iiintli chapter of 
Isaiah, “Even the captives of the niiglity shall be taken 
away, and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered : for 
1 will contend wdth him that contendeth with thee, and 
I will save thy children. 

“And 1 will feed them that opprebs thee with their own 
flesh ; and they shall Be di*unken with their own blood, 
as wdth sweet wine: and all flesh shall know that 1 the 
Lord am thy fSaviour and thy Redeemer- the Mighty One 
of Jacob. ' ^ 

The discourse which die pronounced upon this subject 
was divided into fifteen heads, each of which was gar¬ 
nished with seven uses of application, two of consolation, 
two4)f terror, two declaring the causes of backsliding and 
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of WFcitb, and one announcing the in*omisecl and expected 
deliverance. The first part of his text he applied to his 
own deliverance and that of his companions; and took 
occasion to speak a few words in praise of young Miln- 
wood, of jvJiom, as of a clianipion of the Covenant, 1 k‘ 
augiirf|d grcai things. Tlie second part lu^ appli<jd to tJu* 
punishments whicli werti about to fall upon the perse¬ 
cuting gojerninent. At times he was familiar and col¬ 
loquial; now he was loud, (mergetic, and boisterous 
.some parts of liis discourse might ])e called sublime, and 
others sunk below burlesque', (iccasionally 1 h‘ vindicated 
with great animation the right of evi'iy fneman to 
worship God according to his own conscience ; and 
presently he charged the guilt and misery of the people 
on the liwful negligence of their rulers, who had not only 
failed to establish jjresbytery as the national religion, but 
hafi tolerated sectaries of various descriptions. Papists, 
Prelatists, Erastians, assuming the name or Presbyterians, 
Independents, Socinians, and Quakers; all of 'whom 
Kettlodruinmle proposed, by one sweej)ing act, to expel 
fioni the land, and thus I'o-edify in its integrity tiu' 
beauty of the sanctuary. He next handled very pithily 
the doctrine of defensive arms and of resistance to 
Charles il., observing, that, instc.ad of a nursing fatlier 
to the Kirk,t that monarch had been a nursing father to 
none but his own bastards. He went at some length 
through the life and conversation of that joyous prince, 
few pai*ts of which, it must be owned, were qualified to 
.stand the rough handling of so uncourtly an orator, w’ho 
coiifcrrer] on him the hard names of .Jeroboam, Omri, 
Ahab, Hhallun), Pekah, .and every other evil monarch 
recorded in the Chronicles, and concluded with a round 
.application of the Scripture, “ Tophet is ordained of old : 
yea, for the King it is provided: he hatli made it deep 
and large; the pile thereof is fire and much wood : 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth 
kindle it.” 

ICettledrummle had'no .sooner ended his sermon, and 
descended from the huge rock which had served him for 
a pulpit, tlian liis post was occupied by a pastor of a very 
difierent descriptii^n. The revei end Gabriel was advanced 
in years, soirr^what corpulent, with a loud voice, a square 
face, and a set of stupid and uiiaivimated features, in 
which tlie body seemed more to predominate over the 
.sjnrit than was seemly in a sound divine. The youth who 
succcs'ded him in exhorting tliis extraordin.ary con- 
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vocation, Ephraim Macbriar by name, was'hardly twenty 
years old; yet his thin features already indicated, that a 
constitution, naturally hectic, w/is worn out by ^vigils, by 
fasts, by the rigour of imprisonment, and tlie fati^es 
incident to a fugitive life, '^'oung as ho w?.s, he had l)een 
twice imprisoned for several iiiontlis, and ^suffered many 
se\'erities, wliicli gave him great influence with tnose 4)f 
liis own sect. Ho threw his hided eyes over the^niultitude 
and oven- tlie scene of bat.ile ; and a liglit of triumph arose 
in liis glance, his pale yet striking features were coloured 
with a transient and hectic blush of jov. He folded iiis 
hands, raised liis face to heaven, and seemed lost in 
mental prayer and thanksgiving ere he addressed the 
people. when he spoke, his faint and broken voice 
seemed at first inadequate to express his conceptions., 
But the deep silence of the assembly, the eagerness with 
which the ear gathered eveiy woid, as the famisJied 
Israelites collected the lieavenly manna, had a corresjumd- 
ing effect upon the preacher hiimself. His words became 
more distinct, his nianner more earnest and energetic ; 
it seemed as if religious zeal was triumphing OA er Ixidily 
weakness and infirmity. His natural elot]^uence was not. 
altogether untainted with the coarseness ot hi{^,sect,; and 
yet, by the influence of a good natural taste, itrVas freed 
from the grosser and more ludicrous errors ox his contem¬ 
poraries ; and the language of Scrijiture, wiiich, in their’ 
mouths, was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, 
in Macbriai’’s exhortation, a rich and solemn eflect, like 
that wiiich is produced by the beams of the sun streaming 
through the storied representation of saints and martyrs 
on the Gothic window of some ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, duiing the 
late period of her distresses, in the most aflecting colours. 
He described her, like Hagar w'atching the waning life of 
Jier infant amid the fountainless desert ; like Judah, under 
her palm-tree, mourning for the devastation of her temple; 
like liachel, weeping for her children and refusing comfort. 
But he cliiefly rose into rougli sublimity when addressing 
the men yet reeking fiorn balitle. He called on them to 
remember the great things which God Inul done for them, 
and to persevere in the career which, fheir victory had 
opened. ^ 

“Your garments»«brn dyed—but not witli the juice of 
the wine-press ; your swords arc filled with blood,” he 
exclaimed, “ but not with the blood of goats or lambs ; 
tlie dust of the desert on which ye stand is made fat with 
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g ore, but not with the blood of bullocks, for the Lord 
ath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the 
land of Idumea. These were not the firstlings of the 
flock, the small cattle of burnt-offerings, whose bodies 
lie like duiig on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; 
this is’ not the savour or myrrh, of frankincense, or of 
sweet herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these 
bloodv triwLiks are the carcasses of those who held the bow 
and the lance, who were cruel and would sliow no mercy, 
whose voice roared like the sea, who rode upon horses, 
every man in array as if to battle—^they are the carcasses 
even of the mighty men of war that came against Jacob 
in the day of his deliverance, and the smoko is that of the 
devouripg iires that have consumed them. And those 
V^ild hills tnat surround you are not a sanctuary planked 
with cedar and plated with silver ; nor arc ye ministering 
priests af. tlie alt;ir, with censers and with torches; but 
ye hold in your hands the sword, and the lx)w, and the 
weapons of death. And yet verily, 1 say unto you, that 
not when the ancient Temple was in its first glory was 
thei'e offered sficritice more Jicceptable than that which 
you have this day presentedj giving to the slaughter the 
tyrant and the oppressor, with the rocks for your altars, 
and the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, .and your own 
good swords for the instruments of Siicrifice. Leave not, 
thei'eforc, the plougli in the furrow— tuni not back from 
tlie path in whicfi you fia\'e entcired like tlie famous 
wortliies of old, whoiii God raised up for the glorifying 
of his name and the delivei'ance of his afflicted people— 
halt not in the race you are running, lest tlie latter end 
should be worse, tlian the beginning. Wlierefor(‘, set up a 
stiindaixl in the land ; blow a trumpet upon the mountains; 
let not the shepherd Larry by his sheep-fold, or the seeds¬ 
man continue in the ploughed field ; but in.'ike the watch 
strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish tlie sliields, name ye 
tho^ captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of 
fifties, and of tens ; call the footmen like the rushing of 
winds, and cause the horseman to come up like the sound 
of many waters; for the passages of the destroyers are 
stopped, their rods are burned, and the face of tlieir men 
of battle hath bech turned to flight. H«eaven has been 
with you, fiv:r-1ias broken the bow of, the mighty; then 
let every man’s heart be as the heart of ttie valiant 
Maccabeus, every man’s hand as the hand of the mighty 
Samson, every man’s sword as that of Gideon, which 
turned not back from the slaughter; for the banner of 
5—la 
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Reformation is spread abroad on the mountains in ite 
first loveliness, and the gates of liell shall not prevaU 
against it. 

“ Well is he this day that sliall barter his house for a 
helmet, and sell his garment for a sword, and oast in liis 
lot with the children of the Covenant, evcin to the ful 
filling of the promise; and woe, woe unto him who, for 
carnal ends and self-seeking, shall withhold hii^self fro?n* 
the great work, for the curse shall abide with him, e\en 
the bitter curse of Meroz, because he came not to the lielp 
of the Lord against the mighty. Up, then, and be doix>g, 
the blood of martyrs, reeking upon scjifiblas, is cryiijg for 
vengeance ; tlie bones of saints which lie whitening in 
the highways, are pleading for retribution; the groans 
of innocent captives from desolate isles of the sea, and 
from the dungeons of the tyrants’ high places, cry for 
deliverance; the prayers of persecuted Christians, shel¬ 
tering themselves in dons and deserts from the sword of 
their persecutoi's, famished with liunger, starving M'ith 
cold, lacking fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because 
they serve God rather than man — all are with you, 
pleading, w'atching, knocking, storming the gates of 
heaven in your behalf. Heaven itself shaP light fof 
you, as the stars in their courses fought agaii«3t 8isera. 
Tlioii whoso will deserve immortfil fame i?f this world, 
and eternal happiness in that which is to come, let 
them enter into God’s service, and take arlcs at the 
hand of his servant,—a blessing, namely^ upon him and 
his household, and his ehildi’en, to the ninth generation, 
even the blessing of the promise, for ever and ever! 
Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by the 
deep hum of stern approbation which resounded through 
the armed assemblage at the conclusion of an exhortation, 
so well suited to that which they had done, and that 
which remained for them to do. The wounded forgot 
their pain, the faint and hungry their fatigues and pri* 
vations, as they listened doetrines wliich elevated 
them alike above tne wants and calamities of the 
world, and identified their cause with that of the Deity. 
Many crowded around the preacher^ as he descended 
from the eminence on which he stood, and^clasj)ing him 
with hands on wiiicu the gore was not yet nardened,- 
pledged their sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by liis own, 
enthusiasm, and by the animated fervour which "he ha^ 
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exerted in his discourse, the preacher could only reply, 
in broken accents,—“God bless you, my brethren—^it is 
HIS cause.—Stand strongly up and play the men—the 
worst that can befall us is but a brief and bloody passage 
to heaven.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the time 
which was employed in these spiritual exercises. Watch- 
fires were lighted, sentinels were posted, and arrange¬ 
ments were made to refresli the army with such provisions 
as had been hastily collected from the nearest farm¬ 
houses and villages. The present necessity thus pro¬ 
vided for, they turned their tlioughts to the future. 
They liad despatched parties to spread the news of their 
victory, and, to obtain, either by force or favour, supplies 
of whao they stood most in need of. In this they had 
succeeded beyond their hopes, Inwing at one village 
seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and am¬ 
munition, which had lieen provided for the royal forces. 
This success not only gave them relief at the time, 
but sucli hopes for the future, that whereas formerly 
some of their number had l)eguii to slacken in their zeal, 
they now unanimously resolved abide together in 
^ms, and commit themselves and their cause to the 
event of 'i. ar. 

And wliat’^ver may be thought of the extravagance 
or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their tenets, it is 
impossible to deny the i^raise of devoted courage to a 
few hundred peasants, who, without leaders, without 
money, without magazines, without any fixed plan of 
action, and almost without arms, borne out only by their 
innate zeal, and a detestation of the oppression of their 
rulers, ventured to declare open war against an estab¬ 
lished government, supported by a regular army and the 
whole lorce of three kingdoms. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat 

Henry JV. Part JJ. 

y 'T*' 

. Wb muou now return to the tower of Tillietudlem, 
which the march of the Life-Guards, on the morning 
of this eventful day, had left to silence and anxiety. 
The assurances of Lord Kvandale had not succeeded m 
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quelling the ap|)rehensions of Edith. Blie knew him 
generous, and faithful to his word; but it seemed too 
plain that he suspected tlie object of her intercession 
to be a successful rival; and was it not expecting from 
him an effort above human nature, to suppose that he 
was to watcli over Morton’s safety, and re'iScue hiLn from 
all the dangers to which his state of imprisonment, and 
the suspicions which ho had incurred, must Aopeatedly 
expose him ? She therefore resigned herself to the most 
heart-rending apprehensions, without admitting, and 
indeed almost without listening to, the multifarious 
grounds of consolation which Jenny Dennison brought 
forw’ard, one after another, like a skilful general w'ho 
charges with the several divisions of his troops in,regular 
succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young Milnwood 
would come to no harm—then, if ho did, tliere was con¬ 
solation in the refl(Jction, that Lord Evandale was the 
better and more appropriate match of the two —then, 
there was every chance of a battle, in which the said Lord 
Evandale might be killed, and there wad be nae mair 
fash^ about tliat job—then, if the whigs gat the better, 
Milnwood and Ouddie might come to the Castld, and carry 
off the beloved of their hearts by the strong hand. • 

“For I forgot to tell ye, madam,” continued the damsel, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “tliat puir Caddie’s 
in tlic hands of the Pliilistiues as weel as young Milii- 
wood, and he was brought here a prisoner tliis morning, 
and I was fain to speak Tam Halliday fair, and flecch 
Jiim, to let me near the puii* creatun;; hut Cuddie wasna 
sae thaiikfu'as he needed till hao boon neither,” she added 
and at the same time changed her tone, and briskly with¬ 
drew the handkerchief from her face; “ so I wull ne’er 
waste my een wi’ greeting ^ about the matter. There wad 
be aye enow o’ young men left, if tliey w-ere to hang the 
tae half o’ them.’’ 


The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in a state 
of dissatisfaction and' anxiety. Lady Margaret thought 
that Colonel Grahame, in commanding an execution at 
the door of her house, and refusing to grant a reprieve at 
her request, had fallen short of the dftference^ due to her 
ran^and had even encroached on her seigua^al fights. 

“The Colonel,” she said, “ought to have remembered, 
brother, that the barony of Tilhetudlem has the baronial 
privilege of pit and gallows j and therefore, if the lad was 

‘Trouble. ■'Cajole. ■‘’Weeping.. 
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to be executed on my estate, ^which I consider as an 
unliandsome thing, seeing it is in the possession of 
females, to whom such tragedies cannot be acceptable,) he 
ought, at common law, to have been delivered up to my 
b.iilie, and justified at his sight.” 

“Martial law, sister,” answered Major Bellenden. 
‘Vsupe»sedes every other. But 1 must own I think Colonel 
Grahame rather deficient in attention to you ; and I am 
not ovei and above pre-eminently flattered by his 
granting to young Evaiidale (1 suppose because he is a 
lord, and has interest w'itb the privy-council) a request 
which lie refused to so old a servant of the king as J am. 
But so long as the poor young fellow’s life is saved, I can 
comfort myself witli the fag-end of a ditty as old as my¬ 
self.” \nd therewithal, he hummed stanza: 

* And what though winter will pinch severe 
Throufth locks of jyrey and a cloak that's old ? 

Yet keep up thy heart, hold Cavalier, 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.’ 

“I must bo your guest here to-day, sister. I wish to 
hear the issue of tliis gathering on Loudon-hill, though I 
cannot conceive their standing a body of horse appointed 
like our guests tliis morning.—Woe^s me, the time has 
been that I would Jiave liked ill to have sate in biggit- 
wa’s' waiting for the news of a skirmish to be fought 
within ten miles of me ! But, as the old song goes, 

^ For time will rust the brightest blade. 

And years will break tlic stmngcst bow; 

Was ever wight so starkly made. 

Hut time and years would overthrow?’" 

“ We are w’’ell pleased you will stiiy, brother,” said Lady 
Margaret; “ 1 will take my old privilege to look after 
my household, whom this collation has throwm into some 
disorder, although it is uncivil to leave you alone.” 

“O, I hate ceremony as 1 hate a stumbling liorse,” 
replied the Major. “ Besides, your person would be wfitli 
me, and your mind with the cold meat and reversionary 
pasties.—Where is Editii ? ” 

“Gone to her room a little evil-d’sposed, I am informed, 
and laid down in her bed for ji glilf,”^ said her grand¬ 
mother: “as soon as she wakes, she shall take some 
drops.” 

“Booh * j; /Ml! she’s only sick of the soldiers,” answered 
Major Bellenden. “ She’s not accustomed to see one 
acquaintfinoe led out to be shot, and another marching 

* Houses. ^ Short sleep. 
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off to actual ser\dce\ with some chance of not finding hi? 
way back again. She would soon bo used to it, ir the 
civil war were to break out again.” 

“ God forbid, brotlier! ” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say—and, in che meantime. 
I’ll take a hit at trick-track with Hari’ison.” 

“ He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, “to try if lie can 
hear any tidings of tlie battle.” 

“ D—n the battle ” said tlie Major ; “ it puts tfiis family 
as much out of order as if thoiv had never been such a 
thing in the country before—and yet there was such a 
place as Kilsytlie, .John.” 

“Ay, and as Tippcrmuir, your honour,” replied Gudyill, 
“where I was his honour my late master’s rear-rank 
man.” 

“And Alford, John,” pursued the !Major, “where I 
commanded the horse • and Innerlochy, where 1 was the 
Great Marquis’s aide-de-camp ; and Auld Earn, and Brig 
o’ Dee.” 

“And Philipliaugh, your lionour,” said John. 

“Umph!” replied the Major; “the less, John, we say 
about that matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on the subject 
of Montrose’s campaigns, the Major and Johr: Gudyill 
carried on the war so stoutly, as for a considerable tinie 
to keep at bay the formidable enemy called Time, with 
whom retired veterans, during th(j quiet close of a 
bustling life, usufilly wage an unceasing hostility. 

It lias been freipiently remarked, that the tidings of 
important events fly with a celerity almost beyond tlie 
power of credibility, and that reports, correct in the 
general point, thougli inaccurate in details, precede the 
certain intelligence, as if carried by the birds of the air. 
Such rumours anticipate the reality, not unlike to the 
“ shadows of coming events,” which occupy tlie imagina¬ 
tion of the Highland Seer. Harrison, m his rid^ en¬ 
countered some such report concerning^ the event of the 
battle, and turned his horse back td Tillietudlem in great 
dismay. He made it iiis first business to seek out the 
Major, and interrupted him in the midst of a prolix 
account of the siege and storm of Pwndee, with the 
ejaculation, “Heaven send. Major, that we-do not see a 
siege of Tillietudleni'before we are many dayS*^iier ! ” 

“How is that, Harrison?—what the devil do you mean?” 
exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

“ Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief that 
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Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed; that the 
soldiers are all dispersed, and that the rebels are hasten¬ 
ing this way, threatening death and devastation to a’ that 
will not talce the Covenant.” 

“ T will never believe that,” said the Major, starting on 
Jus feet—“ I «will never believe that the Life-Guards 
would* retreat before rebels ;—and yet why need I say 
that,” he continued, cheeking hiinseli, “when 3 have seen 
such sights myself?—Send out Pike, and one or two of the 
servants, for intelligence, and lot all the men in the Castle 
and in the village that can be trusted take uj) arms. 
This old tower may hold tliem i)lay a bit, if it were but 
victualled and garrisoned, and it commands the pass 
between the high and low countries.—It’s lucky I chanced 
.to bo ‘liere.—Go, muster men, Harrison.—^You, GudyilL 
look what provisions you have, or can get brought in, and 
be rcfidy, if the news be confirmed, to knock down as 
many bullocks as you ha\^e salt for.—The well never goes 
dry. -Tliere are some old-fashioned guns on the battle¬ 
ments ; if we had but ammunition, we should do well 
enough.” 

“Tne soldiers left some casks of ammunition at the 
Grange this morning, to bide their return,” said 
Harrisor. 

“ Hasten, tjien,” said the Major, “ and bring it into the 
Castle, witli evei'y pike, sword, pistol, or gun, that is 
within our reach ; don’t leave so much as a bodkin— 
Lucky that 1 was hei'C!—1 will speak to my sister 
instantly.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at iiitelligenee 
so unexivcttnl and so alarming. It had seemed to her 
that the imposing force wJiich had that morning left her 
walls, was sufficient to have routed all tlie disaffected in 
Scotland, if collected in a body ; and now her tiret 
reflection was upon the inadequacy of their own means of 
resistance, to an army strong enough to have defeated 
Claverhquse and such select troops. “ Woe’s me! woe’s 
me! ” said she; “ what will all that wc can do avail us, 
brother ?—What will resistance do but bring sure de¬ 
struction on the house, and on the bairn Edith ? for, God 
knows, I thinkna^on my ain auld life.” 

“Come^ si«^er,” said the Major, “you must not be cast 
down; '.Lo place is strong, the r^txds ignorant and ill- 
provided : my brother’s house shall not bo made a den of 
thieves and rebels while old Miles Bellenden is in it. My 
hand is weaker than it was, but I thank my old grey hairs 
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that I have some knowledge of war vet. Hore comes Pike 
with intelligence.—What news, Pike? Another Plulip- 
haugh job, eh ? ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly; “ a total scattering.— 
I thought this morning little gude would vcome of their 
newfangled gate of slinging tlieir carabines.” 

“Whom did you see?—Who gave you the ifews?” 
asked the Major. 

“O, mail* than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows tiiat are a^ 
on the spur whilk to get hr*st to Hamilton. They’ll win 
the race, I warrant them, win the battle w'ha like.” 

“Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said the alert 
veteran ; “ get your ammunition in, and the cattle killed. 
Send dowm to the borough-town for -what meal you can 
gather. We must not lose an instant.—Had not Edith 
and you, sister, better return to Charnwood, while we 
have the means of sending you there ? ” 

“ No, brother,” said Lady Margaret, looking very pale, 
but speaking with the greatest composure; “ since the 
auld house is to be held out, I will take my chance in it. 
I have fled twice from it in my days, and I have aye 
found it desolate of its bravest and its bonniest when 1 
returned; sae that I will e’en abide now, aii^ end my 
pilgrimage in it.’' 

Mt ma^’, on the whole, be the safest course both for 
Edith and you,” said the Major ; “ for the wl'ugs will rise 
all the way between this and Glasgow, and make your 
travelling there, or your dw'elling at Charnwood, very 
unsafe.” 

“ So be it tlicn,” said Lady Margaret; “ and, dear 
brother, as the nearest blood-relation of my deceased 
husband, I deliver to you, by this symliol(here she 

f ave into his hand the venerablegold-headea .stafl' of the 
eceased Earl of Torwood,)—“the keeping .and govern¬ 
ment and seneschalship of my Tower of Tilliotudlern, and 
the jmpurtenances thereof, with full power to kill, slay, 
and damage those who shall assail the same, as freely as 
I might do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, as 
becomes a house in which his most sacred majesty has 
not disdained ”- 

“ Pshaw! sister,” interrupted the Maior, “ we have no 
time to speak alx)ut the king .and his brt^ikf^t just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurriedl’nitjii all the 
alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to examine the 
state of his garrison, and superintend the measures which 
were necessary for defending the place. 
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The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very tluck walls, 
and very narrow windows^ having also a very strong 
court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the only acces¬ 
sible side, and rising on the other from the very verge of 
a precipicp, w?s fully capable of defence against anything 
but a train of heavy artillery. 

Fandne or escalade was what the garrison had chiefly 
to fear. For artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted 
with son As antiquated wall-pieces, and small cannons, 
which bore the old-fashioned names of culverins, sakers, 
demi-sakers, falcons, and falconets. These, the Major, 
wdth the assistance of John Gudyill, caused to be scaled 
and loroded, and jxiinted tliem so as to command the road 
over the brow of tlie opposite lull by which the rebels 
nmst advance, causing, at the same time, two or three 
trees to be cut down, which would have impeded the 
effect of the artillery when it should be necessfiry to use 
it. With the trunks of tliese trees, and other materials, 
he directed barricades to be constructed upon the wind¬ 
ing avenue whicli rose to the Tower along the liigh-road, 
taking care that each sliould command the other. The 
large gate of the court-yard lie barricadocd yet more 
strongly, letiving only a wicket open for the convenience 
of passafi^o. What lie had most to apprehend, was the 
slenderness of his garrison; for all the efforts of the 
steward wef?^ unable to get more than nine men under 
arms, himself and Uudyill included, so much more pop¬ 
ular was the cause of tlie insurgents than that of the 
government. Major llellenden, and his trusty servant 
Pike, made the garrison eleven in number, of whom one- 
half were old men. The round dozen might indeed have 
been made up, would Lady Margaret have consented that 
Goose Gibbie should again take up arms. But she re¬ 
coiled from the promsal, wlien moved by Gudyill, with 
such abhorrent recollection of the former achievements of 
that luckless cavalier, that she declared she would rather 
the castle were lost than that he were to be enrolled in 
the defence of it. eleven men, however, himself 

included, Major Bellenden deterained to hold out the 
place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made without 
the degree off ratals incidental to such occasions. Women 
shrieke<j^ ...Jtle bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and 
fro, cursing and swearing without intermission, the lum¬ 
bering of the old guns backwards and forwards shook 
the battlements, the court resounded with the hasty 
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gallop of messengers who went and returned upon 
errands of importance, and the din of warlike prepar¬ 
ation was mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might Iiave awakened the 
slumbers of the very dead, and, therefore,^ wa? not long 
ere it dispelled the abstracted reveries of Edcth Bellenden 
She sent out Jenny to binig Jiei’ the cause of the tumult 
wliich shook the castle to its very basis ; but Jenny, once 
engaged in the bustling tide, found so much to ask and to 
hefir, that slic forgot tl»e state of anxious uncertnijity in 
which she had left Jier young mistress. Having no pigeon 
to dismiss in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to i*etui*n Avith it, Edith was com¬ 
pelled to ventui’e in quest of it out of the ark of her own 
chamber into tlie deluge of confusion which oveTflowedf 
the rest of the Castle. Six voices speaking at once, 
informed her, in reply to lier first enquiry, that Claver’se 
and all his men were killed, and that ten tliousand whigs 
were marching to besiege the castle, headed by Jr)hu 
Balfour of Burley, young Milnwood, and Cuddie Hejul- 
rigg. Tliis strange association of persons seemed to infer 
the falsehood of the whole story, and yet the general 
bustle in the Castle intimated tliat danger wa» certfiinly 
apprehended. 

“ Where is 


Lady Margaret?” was Edith’s second 

question. 

“Ill her oratory,” was the reply : a cell adjoining to 
the chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to spend 
the greater part of the days destined by tlic rules of the 
Episcopal Church to devotional observances, as also tlie 
anniversaries of those on which she had lost her husband- 
and her children, and, finally, those hours, in which a 
deeper and more solemn address to Heaven was called 
for. by national or domestic calamity. 

“Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, “is Major 
Bellenden ? ” 

“On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing 
the cannon,” was tlie reply, 

To the battlements,^therefore, she made her way, im¬ 
peded by a thousand obstacles, and found the old gentle- 
man in th 
commandinj 



exercising 

“In the name of God, what is the matter, uncle?” 
exclaimed Edith. 

“The matter, my love?” answered the Major coolly, 
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as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined the posi¬ 
tion of a gun—“ The nicatter ? Why,—raise her breech a 
thought more, Jolm Gudyili— the matter ? Why, Claver’se 
is routed, my dear, and the wliigs are coming down upon 
us in force, th&,t’s all the matter.” 

“ Gi^ious <spowers! ” said Edith, whose eye at that 
instant cauglit a glance of the road which ran up the 
river, “ ai^l yonder they come ! ” 

“Yonder? where?” said the veteran; and, his eyes 
taking the same direction, he beheld a large body of 
horsemen coming down the path. “ Stand to youi- guns, 
my lads ! ” was the first exclamation ; “we’ll make them 
pay toll as they pass the heugh.—But stay, stay, these 
are certainly the Life-Guards.” 

“ Q no, uncle, no,” replied Edith ; “ see how disorderly 
they ride, and how ill they keep their ranks; these 
cannot be the line soldiers who left us this morning.” 

“ Ah, my dear girl! ” answered the Major, “ you do not 
know the difference between men before a battle and 
after a defe«at; but the Life-Guards it is, for T see the red 
and blue and the King’s colours. I am glad they liave 
brouglit them olfj however.” 

“His opinion was confirmed as the troopers approached 
nearer, and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower; 
while their (^mmanding oflicer, leaving them to breathe 
and refresh tneir horses, liastily rode up the hill. 

“It is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Major: “I 
am glad he has escaped, but he has lost his famous black 
horse. Let Lady Margai et know, John Gudyili; order 
some refreshments ; get oats for the soldiers’ horses; and 
let us to the hall, Edith, to meet him. I surmise we shall 
hear but indifferent news.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

With carele.Bs gesture, mind unmoTed, 

On radc he north the plain'. 

Ills seem in thrang of fterceit strife, 

Wlien winner eye the same. 

,) Hardylnute. 

, V 

Colon:: } Grahame of ClaverhoasS met the family, 
assembled in the hall of the Tower, with the same 
serenity and the same courtesy which had graced his 
manners in the morning. He had even had the com- 
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posure to rectify in part the derangement of his dress, 
to wash the signs of battle from his face and hands, ana 
did not ^pear more disordered in his exterior than if 
returned from a morning ride. 

“I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,” said thf reverend 
old lady, the tears trickling down her face, “deeply 
grieved.” 

“And I am grieved, my dear Lady Margaret,” replied 
Claverhouse, “that this misfortune may rendler your 
remaining at Tillietudlem dangerous for you, especially 
considering your recent hospitality to the King’s troops, 
and your well-known loyalty. And J came here chieny 
to request iSIiss llellenden and you to accept my escort (if 
you will not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, 
from whence 1 will see you safely sent either t') Ediii; 
burgh or to Dunbarton Castle, as you shall think best.” 

“I am much obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,” replied 
Lady Margaret; “but my brother, IMajor Bellenden, has 
taken on him the responsibility of holding out this house 
against the rebels ; and, please God, they shall never 
drive Margaret Bellenden from her ain he^rth-stane 
w’hile there, s a brave man that says he can defend it.” 

“And w’ill Major Bellenden undertake tljis?” said 
Claverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing, from his 
dark eye as he turned it on tne veteran,^—“Yet wh^ 
should 1 question it ? it is of a piece with the rest of lus 
life.—But 1 lave you the means, Major?” 

“All, but men and provisions, with which w’e are ill 
supplied,” answered the Major. 

“As for men,” said Claverhouse, “I will leave you a 
dozen or twenty fellows who will make good a breach 
against the devil. It will be of the utmost service, if you 
can defend the place but a week, and by that time you 
must surely be relieved.” 

“I will make it good for that space. Colonel,” replied 
the Major, “with twenty-five good men and store of 
ammunition, if we should gnaw tlie soles of our shoes for 
hunger; but I trust we shall get in provisions from the 
country.” 

“And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a request,” 
said Lady Margaret, “I would entr|p,t that Sergeant 
Francis Stewart might command the auxjfiaries whom 
you are so good as^o add to the garrison tirNr— people ; 
it may serve to legitimate his promotion, and I have a 
prejudice in favour of his noble birth.” 

“ The sergeant's wars are ended, madam,” said Grahame, 
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in an unalterea tone, “ and he now needs no promotion 
that an earthly master can give.” 

“Pardcyi me,” said Major Bellenden, taking Claver- 
house by the arm, and turning him away from the ladies, 
“ but I am-^nxlous for my friends ; 1 fear you have other 
and nftore infportant loss. I observe another officer 
carries your nephew’s standard.” 

“ You jyro right. Major Bellenden,” answered Claver- 
house firmly; “ my nephew is no more. He has died in 
his duty, as became him.” 

“Great God ! ” exclaimed the Major, “how unhappy!— 
the handsome, gallant, high-spirited youth ! ” 

“ He was indeed all you say,” answered Claverhouse; 
“ poor Jlichard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of 
iny wey5, and my destined heir; but he died in his duty, 
and I—I-Major Bellenden”—0*® rung the Major’s hand 
hard as he spoke)—“ I live to avenge him.” 

“Colonel Grahame,” said the anectionate veteran, his 
eyes filling with teai*s, “ I am glad to see you bear tliis 
misfortune with such fortitude.” 


“I am not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, “though 
the world will tell you otherwise ; I am not selfish either 
in my hopes or fears, my joys or sorrows. I liave not 
been 'se\^rc for myself, or grasping for myself, or ambi¬ 
tious for myielf. The ser\dce oi my master and the good 


for the best; and now 1 will not yield to my own feelings 
a deeper sympathy than 1 have given to those of others. 

“ I am astonished at your fortitude under all the un¬ 
pleasant circumstances of tliis affair,” pursued the Major. 

“ Yes,” replied Chaverhouse, “my enemies in the council 
will lay this misfortune to my charge—I despise their 
accusations. They will calumniate me to my sovereign— 
I can repel their charge. The public enemy will exult in 
my flight.—I shall find a time to show them that they 
exult too early. This youth that has fallen stood betwixt 
a graspnig kinsman find my inheritance, for you know 
that my marriage-lied is barren ; J'et, peace be with him ! 
the country can bettei‘ spare hini than your friend Lord 
Evandale, who, alter behaving very gallantly, has, I fear, 
alsofaUen.> 

“ Wfflfe’tfratfil day ! ” ejaculated^the Major. “ I heard a 
report of this, but it was again contradicted ; it was 
added, that the poor young nobleman’s impetuosity had 
occasioned the loss of this unhappy field.” 
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“Not so, Major,” said Grahame ; “let the livinjg officers 
bear the blame, if there be any; and let the laurels 
flourish untarnished on the grave of the fallen. I do not, 
however, speak of Lord Evandale^s death as certain; but 
killed, or prisoner, I fear he must be. Yetphe was extrica¬ 
ted from the tumult the last time we spoke together. We 
were then on the point of leaving the field with a rear¬ 
guard of scarce twentv men; the rest of the regiment 
were almost dispersed.” 

“ They have rallied again soon,” said the Major^ looking 
from the window on the dragoons, who were feeding their 
horses and refreshing themselves beside the brook. 

^ “Yes,” answered Claverhouse, “my blackguards had 
little temptation either to desert, or to straggle farther ^ 
than they were driven by their first panic. There H 
small friendship and scant courtesy between them'and 
the boors of this country; every village they pass Js 
likely to me on them, and so the scoundrels are driyeti 
back to their colours by a wholesome terror of spits, pike-, 
staves, liay-forks, and broom-sticks.—But now let us talk 
about your plans and wants, find the means of corres¬ 
ponding with you. To tell you tlie truth, I doubt being 
able to make a long stand at Glasgow, even w^en T have 
joined my Lord Ross; for this transient and jj-^cidental 
success of the fanatics will raise the devil through all the 
western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden’s. means of 
defence, and settled a plan oi correspondence; in case a 
general insurrection took place, as was to be expected. 
Claverhouse renewed Ms offer to escort the ladies to a 
place of safety; but, all tilings considered. Major 
Bellenden thought they would be in equal safety at 
Tillietudlem. 


The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret 
and Miss Bellenden, assuring them, that, though he was 
reluctantly obliged to leave them for the present in 
dangerous circumstances, yet his earliest means should 
be turned to the redemption of Ms character as a good 
knight and true, and that they migJit speedily rely on 
hearing from or seeing him. 

“Full of doubt and apprehension, Lady Margaret was 
little able to reply to a speech so much in jmison with 
her usual expressions end feelings, but contmiW ‘V herself 
with bidding Claverhouse farewml, and thanking him for 
the succours which he had promised to leave thenov 
Edith longed to enquire the fate of Henry Morton, but 
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could find no •pretext for doing so, and could only hope 
that it had made a subject oi some part of the long 
private communication which lier uncle had held with 
C]averh<5use. On this subject, however, she was dis¬ 
appointed ; fo^* the old cavalier was so deeply immersed 
in the duties^of his own office, that he had scarce said a 
singld' word to Claverhouse, excepting upon military 
matters, and most probably would have oeen equally 
forgetfulj* had the fate of his own son, instead of his 
friend’s, lain in the balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which the 
castle is founded, in order to put his troops again in 
motion, and Major Bellenden accomparned him to receive 
the detachment who were to be left m the tower. 

“I shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, “for, 
As T am situated, 1 cannot spare an officer of rank ; it 
is all wo can do, by our joint efforts, to ke^ the men 
fiegother. But should any of our missing officers make 
their appearance, I authorize you to detain them ; for my 
jfcllows can with difficulty be subjected to any other 
authority,” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out sixteen 
men by name, and committed tliem to the command of 
Corpora^;^‘Inglis, wliom he promoted to the rank of 
sergeant on the spot. 

^\knd liarkye, gontleineii,” was his concluding harangue, 
leave you to defend the house of a hidy, and under the 
command of her brother, Major Bellenden, a faithful 
servant to the king. You are to behave bravely, soberly, 
regularly, and obediently, and each of you shall be hand¬ 
somely rewarded on my return to relieve the garrison. 
In case of mutiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in tlie family, the provost-marshal 
and cord—you know I keep my wore! for good and 
evil.” 

He touclied his hat as lie bade them farewell, and shook 
hands cordially with Major Bellenden. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “ iii^y stout-hearted old friend! Good 
luck be with you, and bettei timos^^o us both.” 

The horsemen whom lie commanded had been once 
more reduced to t^erable order by the exertions of Major 
Allan; andj though shorn of their splendour, and with 
their ^il*^’^,t^all besmirched, made«a«much more regular 
and military appearance on leaving, for the second time, 
the tower of TiUietudlem, than when they retumed to it 
after their rout. 
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Major Bellenden, now left to his own resources, sent out 
several videttes, both to obtain supplies of provisions, and 
especially of meal, and to get knowledge of the motions of 
the enemy. All the news he could collect on the second 
subject tended to prove that the insurgiints meant to 
remain on the tiela of battle for that night. Bui: they, 
also, had abroad tlieir detachments and advanced guards 
to collect supplies, and great was the doubt and custress 
of those who received contrary orders, in the name of the 
King and in that of the Kirk ; the one commanding them 
to send provisions to victual the Castle of Tillietudlem, 
and the other enjoining them to forward supplies to the 
camp of the godly professors of true religion, now in arms 
for the cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched ' 
at Drumclog, nigh to Loudon-Hill. Each summons closed 
with a denunciation of tire and sword if it was neglected; 
for neither party could confide so far in the loyalty pr 
zeal of those whom they addressed, as to hope they would 
part with their property upon other terms. So that the 
poor people knew not what hand to turn themselves to; 
and to say truth, there were some wJio turned themselves 
to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle ‘ times will drive the wisest o’ u&<laftL”* said 
Niel Blane, the prudent host of the Howff j “ but I’se aye 
keep a calm sough.'^—Jenny, what meal is ir-thegimel?”* 

“Four bows® o’ aitmeal, twa Ik)ws o’ Ijear, and twa 
bows o’ pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 

“Aweel, hinny,” continued ^iel Blane, sighing deeply, 
“ let Baulciy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp at 
Drumclog—he’s a whig, and was the auld gudewife’s 
pleughman—the mashluin bannocks will suit their muir- 
land stamachs weel. He maun say it’s the hist unce o* 
meal in the house, or, if he scruples to tell n lie, (as it’s no 
likely he will when it’s for the gude o’ the house,) he niay 
wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, drives 
up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dutifu’ service to 
my leddy and the Major, and I haena as rnuckle left as 
will mak my parritch ; and if Duhcan manage right, III 
gie him a tass o’ whisky shall mak the blue low comb out 
at his mouth.” 

“ And what are we to eat oursells then, father,” asked 
Jenny, “ when we hae sent awa the haill mepHn the ark ® 
and the girnel ? ” " ^ 

“ We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” ^ said 

* Vexatious. 2 Mad. > Keep quiet. > Granary. 

A Bolls. Meal chest. ' Short time. 
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Niel, in a tone of resignation; “it’s no that ill food, 
though far frae being sae hearty or kindly to a Scotch¬ 
man’s stamach as the cumey aitnieal is; the Englishers 
live aiuaistupon’t; but, to be sure, the pock-puddings ken 
nae better.” 

Whik' the pFudent and peaceful endeavoured, like Niel 
Blane, to make fair weather with both parties, those who 
had more imblic (or party) spiiit began to take arms on 
all sides. The royalists in the country were not numerous, 
but were respectable from their fortune and influence, 

* being chiefly landed proprietoi’s of ancienit d(‘scent, who, 
witli their brothers, cousins, and dependents to tlio ninth 
gtmeration, as well as theii- domestic servants, formed a 
sort of militia, capable of defending their own i)eel-houses 
hgainst^ detached bodies of tin* insurgents, of resisting 
'their demand of supnli(*s, and interce^pting those which 
were sent to the prest)yt(‘rian camp by otliers. The news 
that the Tower or Tillietudlem was to be defended against 
the insurgents, atlbrded great courage and support to 
these feudal volunteers, wdio considered it as a stronghold 
to which they might retreat, in case it should become 
impossible for tliein to maintiiin the desultory war they 
weTO now {d)out to wage. 

' On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the farm¬ 
houses, properties of small lietitors, sent forth 
numerous recruits to the pn'sbyterijin intenest. These 
men had been tlie piincinal sufferers during tlu^ oppression 
of the time. Their minds were fretted, souretl, and driven 
to desperation, by the various exactions and cruelties to 
whicli they had lje(‘n subjected ; and, although by no 
‘means united amon^ themselves, either conceraing the 
purpose of this formidable insurrection, or tlie means by 
wliich that purpose was to be obtained, most of them 
considered it as a door opened by Pit)vi deuce to obtfvin 
the liberty of conscience of which they liad been long 
deprived, and to shake themselves free of a tyranny, 
directed both against body and soul. Numbers of these 
men, tlierefore, took tip arnvs; and, in the phrase of their 
time and party, prepared to cast in their lot with the 
victors of Loudoii-liill. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Ananias. I do not Hke the man: He is n heathA, ' 

And speaks the Inn^ntage of Canitun tmly. « ^. 

Ttibttlation. You must awnit his enliing. and the coming " 

Of the grad spirit. Yon did ill to upbraid him. 

77 / 1 ' Alvhvmist^ _ 

We return to Henry Morton, wJioiii we loft on the field 
of battle. He was eating, by one of the watch-lires, his 
portion of the provisions wJiich had boon distributed to 
the army, and musing deeply on the path which he was 
next to pursue, when Burley suddenly came up to him, 
accompanied by the young minister, whose exnbrtation* 
after tlie victory liad i>roduced such ;i powerful eliect. • ' 

“ Henry Morton,” said Balfour abruptly, “the council 
of the army of the Covenant, confiding that the son of 
Silas Morton can never prov e a lukew'arm Laodicean, or 
an indifferent Gallic, in this great day, hav’c nominated 
you to be a cai)lain of their iiost, witii the right of a vote 
in their council, and all authority fitting for an officer 
who is to command Christum men,” '■ 

“Mr Balfour,” replied Morton, witliout hesVoation, “I 
feel this mark of confidence, and it is not sinrprising that 
a natural sense of the injuries of my country, not to 
mention those 1 have sustained in my own person, should 
make me sufficiently willing to draw my sword for liberty 
and freedom of conscience. But 1 will own to you, that 
I must be better satisfied concerning the princijdes on 
which you bottom your cause er(? 1 can agree to take a.' 
command amongst you.” 

“And can you doubt of our principles,” answered 
Burley. “ since we have stated them to be the reformation 
both oi church and state, the rebuilding of tlie decayed 
sanctuary, the gathering of the dispersed saints, and the 
destruction of the man of sin 1 ” 

“I will own franjkly, Mr, Balfbur,” replied Morton, 
“ much of this sort 6t language, which, I observe, is so 
powerful with others, is entirely lost on me. It is proper 
you should be aware of this before wVi commune further 
together.” (The young clergyman here giv'qjned deeply.) 
“ 1 distress you, sirf’ said Sforton ; “ but, pernaps, it is 
because you will not hear me out. I revere the Scripture's 
as deeply as you or any Christian can do. I look into 
them with humble hope of extracting a rule of conduct. 
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and a law of salvation. But I expect to find this by an 
examination of tlieir general tenoi*, and of the spirit which 
they uniformly breathe, and not by wresting particular 
passages from their context, or by the application of 
Scriptural phrajse.s to circunisbinces and events with which 
th^ h?,'e often A^ery slender nOation.” 

The young divine seemcid shocked and thunderstruck 
with this declaration, and Avas about to remonstrate. 

“Hush, Ephraim ] ” said Burley, “remember he is but 
as a Imbc* in sw.'iddling clothes.—Listen to me^ JMoi'ton. I 
will speak to thee in the worldly language ot th.'it carnal 
reason, which is, for the present, thy blind and imperfect 
guide. What is the object for wJiich thou art content to 
draw tliy sword ? Is it not that the church and state 
^ould ho reformed by tlui free voice of a fi’ee parliament, 
'^th such laws as shall hereafter prevent the executive 
^vorninent from spilling the blood, torturing and im¬ 
prisoning the persons, exhausting the estates, and 
trampling upon the consciences of men, at their own 
wicked pleasure?” 

“Most certainly,” said Morton ; “such I esix*om le^fiti- 
mate causes of wai’fare, and for such I will fight while I 
can wield a swoi*d.” 

“Nay, but,” said Macbriai', “ye handle this matter too 
tenderly; nm will my conscience permit me to fard' or 
daub over the causes of divine wrath ”- 

“ J*cace, Ephraim Macbnar ! ’’again interrupted Burley. 

“ I will not peace,” said the young man. “ Is it not the 
cause of my Master who hath sent me? Is it not a 
k profane and Erastian destroying of his authority, usurpa¬ 
tion of his power, denial of his name, to place either King 
or Parliament in Jiis place as the master and governor of 
liis household, the adulterous liusband of Ins spouse ?” 

“You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him aside, 
“but not wisely ; your own eara have lioard this night in 
council how this scattered remnant are broken and 
divided, and would ye now make a veil of separation 
between them? Wodld ycubuild ij, wall Avith unslaked 
mortar ?—if a fox go up, it Avill breach it.” 

“I know,” said the young clergyman, in reidy. “that 
thou art faithful, hv/hest, and zc'alous, cA en unto slaying ; 
buti beliey^, vae this worldly craft, this temporizing with 
sin and AVith infirmity, is in itself a falling away ; and I 
fear me Heaven will not honour us to do much more for 
His glory, when we seek to carnal cunning and to a 

* Faint. 
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fleshly arm. Tlie sanctified end must oe wrought by 
sanctified means.” 

“I tell thee,” answered Balfour, “thy zeal is too rigid 
in this matter ; we cannot yet do without the help of the 
Laodiceans and tlic ErasUans ; we mutt e;.dure for a 
space the indulged in tlio midst of the council—+he sons 
of Zeruiah are yet too strong for us.” 

“ I tell thee 1 [like it not,” s^iid Macbriar; “ God can 
work deliverance by a few as well as by a multitude. 
The host of the faithful that was broken upon Pentland- 
hills, paid but tlie fitting penalty of acknowledging tlie * 
carnal interest of tliat tyrant and oppressor, Charles 
Htewart,” 

“Well, then,” said Balfour, “thou knowest tlie healing 
resolution that the council lia^'e adopted,—to •make u 
comprehending dc'claration, that may suit the tend i<* 
consciences of all who groan under the yoke of our prese. t 
oppressors. Beturii to the council if thou wilt, and g6t 
tnem to recjill it, and send forth one upon narrower 
grounds. But abide not Ihu’C to hinder my gaining over 
this youth, wdiom my soul travails for; his name alone 
Avill call forth hundi’(*ds to our banner.s.” 

“Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar; “but 1 will 
not assist to misl(?ad the youth, nor bring‘’^liim into 
jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds.jis will ensure 
his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the impatient 
preacher, and returned to his proselytti. 

That wc may be (uiabled to disp<mse with detailing at 
length the arguments by which he urged Morton to join, 
the insurgents, wo shall take this oppoiturnty to give a' 
brief sketch oi the jMTSon by wliom they w^ere used, and 
the motives which he had for interesting Hinself so 
deeply in the conversion of young Morton to his cause. 

John Balfour of Kinlocli, or Burley, for he is designated. 
l)oth ways in the In’stoiies and proclamations of that 
melancholy period, w'as a gentleman of some fortune, and 
of good family, in the county of Eife, and had been a 
soldier from his youtti upwards. In the younger part of 
his life he had been wild and licentious, but had early 
laid aside open profligacy, and embraced the strictest 
tenets of Calvinism. IJniorturiately, habits of excess 
and intemperance weVe more easily rooted oiit of his 
dark, saturnine, and enterprising spirit, than the vices of 
revenge and ambition, which continued, notwithstandinf* 
his religious professions, to exercise no small sway ove. 
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his mind. Daiin^ in design, precipitate and violent in 
execution, and going to the very extremity of the most 
rigid recusancy, it was his ambition to place himself at 
the head of the presbyterian interest. 

To attaii* thij eminence among the whigs, he had been 
active sin attending tlieir conventicles, and more than 
once liad commanded them when they appeared in arms, 
and beat^i oft* the forces sent to disperse them. At 
length the gratitication of his own tierce enthusiasm, 
joined, as some say, with motives of private revenge, 
placed liim at the head of tliat party wJio assassinated 
the Prima.te of Scotkind, as tlie author of the sufferings 
of the presbyterians. The violent measures adopted by 
govenmient to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators 
^nly, bnt on the wliole professors of the religion to wliich 
Ixilonged, together wdth long previous sufferings, 
yithout any prospect of deliverance, except by force of 
arms, occasioned tlicj insurrection, which, as we have 
already seen, coiimienced by tlie deieat of Claverhouse in 
the bloo<iy skirmish of Loudon-hill. 

Hat Burley, notwithstanding the share he had in tlie 
victory, was far from finding himself at the summit 
.which nis ambition aimed at. TJiis was partly owing to 
the various opinions entertained among the insurgents 
concerning the murder of Arclibishoi> Sharpe. The more 
violent among them did, indeed, apiirovc of this *act as 
a deed of justice, executed upon a persecutor of God’s 
church through the immediate inspiration of the Deity ; 
but the greater par+ of the presbyteiians disowned the 
. deed as a crime niglily culpable, although they admitted, 

’ that the Archbishops punishment had by no means ex¬ 
ceeded his deserts. The insurgents differed in another 
main point, which has been already touched upon. The 
more warm and exti’avagant fanatics condemned, as 
guilty of a pusillaninioiis abandonment of the rights of 
the cliui'ch, tliose preachers and congregations who were 
contented, in any manner, to exercise their religion 
through the pennisskm of the ruling government. This, 
they said, was absolute Era.stianisiii, or subjection of the 
church of God to the regulations of an earthly govern¬ 
ment, and thcrefo e but one degree better than prelacy 
or popery.—Again, the more moderate party were con¬ 
tent hi .A'low the king’s title to the t’hrone, and in secular 
. affairs to acknowledge his authority, so long as it was 
exercised with due regard to the liberties of the subject 
and ill conformity to the laws of the realm. But the 
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tenets of the wilder sect, callecL from their leader 
Richard Cameron, the name oi Cameroniana went 
the length of disowning the reigning monarch, and every 
one of his successors, who should not acknowledge the 
Solemn League and Covenant. The se'sds if disunion 
were, therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fa+ed paiiy ; and 
Balfour, however enthusiastic, and however much at¬ 
tached to the most violent of those tenets which we have 


noticed, saw nothing but ruin to the generlH cause, if 
they were insisted on during this crisis, when unity was 
of so much consequence. Hence he disapproved, as we • 
have seen, of the honest, downright, and ardent zeal of 
Macbriar, and was extremely desirous to receive the 
assistance of the moderate party of presbyterians in the 
immediate overthrow of the government, with tJlie hop&' 
of being iiereafter able to dictatei to them what should,’*^/ 
substituted in its place. y.' 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to securb 
the accession of Henry Morton to the cause of tlie 
insurgents. The memory of his father was generally 
esteemed among the ju’csbyterians; and as few persons 
of any decent quality had joined the insurgents, this 
young man’s family and jirospocts were such almost 
ensured his Ixjing chosen a leader. Througl Morton’s 
means, as lieing tne son of his ancient comrade, Burley 
conceived he might exercise some influence over tlie more 
liberal part of the army, and ultimately, perhaps, in¬ 
gratiate himself so far with them, as to be choseii 
coramander-in-chiel which was the mark at which his 
ambition aimed. He had, therefore, without w«\iting till_ 
any other person took up tlie^ subjec^ exalted to the ‘ 
council the talents and disposition of Morton, and easily 
obtained his elevation to the painful rank of a leader in • 
this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to 
accept of this dangerous promotion, as soon as lie had 
gotten rid of his less wary and uncompromising com¬ 
panion, Macbriar, were suflicionily artrul and urgent, 
lie did not aflect either to aeiiy or to disguise that the 
sentiments which he himself entertained concerning 
cliurch government, went as far as tlM[*se of tlie preacher 
who had just left them ; but he argued, that when tlie 
affairs of the iiatio^i sverc at such a aespcMbh^ crisis, 
minute difference of opinion should not prevent those 
who, in general, wislied well to their oppressed country ► 
from drawing their swords in its behalf. Many of tne 
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subjects of divkion, as, for example, that concerning the 
Indulgence itself, arose, he observed out of circumstances 
which would cease to exist, provided their attempt to 
free the '^country should be successful, seeing that the 
presbyter 3 ;j, beuig in that case triumphant, would need to 
make,no such compromise with the government, and, 
consequently, with the abolition of the Indulgence all 
discussion of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted nSlich and strongly upon the necessity of taking 
advantage of this favourable crisis, upon the certainty of 
their being joined by the force of the whole western 
shires, and upon the gross guilt which those would incur, 
who, seeing the distress of the country, and the in¬ 
creasing tyranny with which it was governed, should, 
‘i^om f(“ar or indifference, withhold their active aid from 
^^e good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to 
^oin in any insurrection, which might appear to have a 
feasible prospect of freedom to the country. He doubted, 
indeed, greatly, whether the present attempt w'as likely 
to be supported by the strength sufficient to ensure 
success, or by the wisdom and liberality of spirit neces¬ 
sary to m»ke a good use of th(' advantages that might be 
gained. <• Cpon the whole, however, considering the 
•wrongs he had personally endured, and those wdiich ho 
had seen daily inflicted on his fellow-subjects; meditatiiig 
also upon tlio precarious and dangerous situation in 
which lie already stood with relation to the government, 
he conceived himself, in every point of view, called upon 
to join the body of presbyteiians already in anns. 

But while he expressed to Burley his lujquiescence in 
the vote which liad named him a leader among the in¬ 
surgents, and a member of their council of war, it was 
not without a qualification. 

“I am willing,” he said, “to contribute everything 
within my limited power to efftict the emancipation or 
my country. But do not misbike me. I disapprove, in 
the utmost degree, *of the action in which this rising 
seems to have originatcu; and no arguments should 
induce mo to join it, if it is to be carried on by such 
measures as that with wliich it has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy and 
dark gl i»o his swarthy brow. 

“You mean,” he said, in a voice which he designed 
should not betray any emotion—“You mean the death of 
James Sharpe 1 ” 
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“Franklyanswered Moitoii, “such is ihy meaning.” 

“You imagine, then,” said Burley, “that t!ie Almighty, 
in times of ditticulty, does not raise up instruments to 
deliver his church from her oppressors? You are of 
opinion that the justice of an execution esons^fsts, not in 
the extent of the sufferer’s crime, or in his having merited 
punishment, or in the wholesome and salutary effect 
which that example is likely to produce ujx)n ptner evil¬ 
doers, but hold that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, 
the height of the bench, and the voice of the doomster? 
Is not just punishment justly inflicted, whether on the 
scaffold or the moor? And whei’C constituted judges, 
from cowardice, or from liaving cast in their lot with 
transgressors, suffer them not only to pass at liberty j 
through the land, but to sit in the liigli places, and dy^J, 
their garments in the blood of the saints, is it not 
done in .any brave spirits wlio shall draw their privatf^' 
swords in the public cause?” 

“I h.av(‘ no wish to judge this individual action,” replied 
Morton, “further than is necessary to make you fully 
aware of my princiiiJes. I tlierefore repeat, that Mic 
case you have sujiposed does not satisfy my judgment. 
Tliat the Almiglity, in his mysterious pi-ovi<^'*iice, may 
bring a bloody m.ari to an end deservedly bloddy, does 
not vindicate those wlio, without authority,of any kind, 
take upon themselves to be the? instruments of execu¬ 
tion, and presume to call th<uu the* ex(‘cutors of divine 
vengeance.” 

“ And were we not so ? ” said Burley, in a tone; of fierce 
enthushism.^ “Were not we-was not eveiyone wlio 
owned the intci’cst of the Covenanted Cliiircli of 8cot- 
Land, bound by tliat covenant to cut off the Judiis who 
had sold the ciiuse of God for fifty thousand merks a- 
year? Had we met him by the way as he came down 
from London, and tliere smitteui him with th(‘ edge of the 
sword, we had done but the duty of men faithful to our 
cause, and to our oatlis recorded in lieaven. Was not the 
execution itself .a pi'oof of om* w.amint? Did not the 
T^ord deliver him into dhr hands, when we looked out but 
for one of his inferior tools of persecution ? Did wc not 

E ray to be resolved how we should ac^-, and wfis it not 
orne in on our hearts as if it had been written on them 
with the point of a dialnond, ‘Ye shall surely tifRe him 
and slfiy iiiiii ?’—Was not the tnigedy full half an hour 
in acting ere the sacrifice was comnleted, and that in an 
open heath, and within the patrols of their garrisrms— 
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and yet who interrupted the great work ?—^What dog so 
much as bayed us during the pursuit, the taking, the 
slaying, t^nd the dispersing? Tlien, who will say—who 
dare say, that a mightier arm than ours was not herein 
revealea ? • 

**Yo'i deceive yourself, Mr Balfour,” said Morton; 

such circumstances of facility of execution and escape 
have often,„attended the commission of the most enormous 
crimes.—But it is not mine to judge you. I have not 
forgotten that the way was opened to the former 
liberation of Scotland by an act of violence which no 
nian can justify,—tlie slaughter of Gumming by the 
hand of llobort Bruce; and, tli(;refore, condemning 
^his action, as I do and must, I am not unwilling to 
jiguppos^ that you may have motives vindicating it in 
own eyes, though not in mine, or in those of sober 
i^a■son. I only now mention it, because I desire you 
to understand, that I joiii a cause supported by men 
engaged in open war, wJiich it is proposed to carry on 
fr iiccording to the rules of civilised nations, without, in 
';'*any respect, approving of the act of violence which gave 
immediate^ rise to it.” 

Balfour ibit his lip^ and Avith difficulty suppressed a 
violent Answer. lie perceived, Avitli disappointment, 
that, upon points of principle, his young brothcr-in- 
arms possessed a clearness of judgment, and a firmness 
of mind, which afforded but little hope of his being able 
to exert that degree of influence over him which he had 
expect<'d ff> possess. Aftt'r a moment's pause, liow’ever, 
f he said, with coolness, “My conduct is open to men and 
angels. The fleed was not. done in a corner ; I am here 
in arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, I 
am called on to do so; whether in tlie council, tlie field 
of battle, the plaei? of execution, or the day of the last 
great trial. I will not now discuss it further witli one 
who is yet on the other side of the veil. But if you will 
cast ill your lot with us as a brother, come with me to 
the council, who ar^^ still sitting, to arrange the future 
marcii of the army and the means of improving our 
victory. 

Morton arose anril followed him in silence ; not greatly 
delighted with Ids associate, and better satisfied with tlic 
genera) Justice of the cause AvJiicIf he liad espoused, tlian 
either with the measures or the motives of many of those 
who were embarked in it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 

Hollow upon this plain—so many hollow foclCons. u 

Troi^ and Cr^tdn. 

In' a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile from 
the field of battle, was a sheplierd’s hut; tf* miserable 
cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot within a mod¬ 
erate distance, the leaders of the presbyterian army 
had chosen for their council-iiouse. Towards this spot 
Burley guided Morton, who was surprised, as he an- 
proachea it, at the multifarious contusion of sounds 
which issued from its precincts. The calm and anxioi^ 
gravity which it might be supposed would liave presicWlfe 
111 councils held on such important subjects, and at*^’ 
period so critical, seemed to have given place to discora 
wild, and loud uproar, wliich fell on the ear of their new 
ally as an evil augury of their future measures. As they 
approached the door, they found it open indeed, but 
choked up with the bodies and heads of countrymen^ who, 
though no members of the council^ felt no scruple in in¬ 
truding themselves upon deliberations in whichf.they were 
so deeply interested. By expostulation, bv threats, and 
even by some degree of violence, Burley, tne sternness of 
whose character maintained a sort of superiority ovei* these 
disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to retire, and, 
introducing Morton into the cottage, secured the door 
beliind them against impertinent curiosity. At a less 
agitating moment, the young man might have been 
entertained with the singular scene of whicli lie now 
found himself an auditor and a spectator. ^ 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some furze which blazed on the 
hearth, the smoke whereof, having no legal vent, eddied 
around, and formed over the heads of the assembled 
council a clouded canopy, as opaque jits their metaphysical 
theology, through which, likff stars through mist, were 
dimly seen to twinkle a few blinking candles, or rather 
rushes dipixsd in tallow, the property^if the poor owner 
of the cottage, which were stuck to the walls by patches 
of wet clay. This lyraken and dusky light showediimany a 
countenance elated with spiritual pride, or rendered dark 
by tierce enthusiasm ; and some whose anxious, wander¬ 
ing, and uncertain looks, showed they felt themselves 
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rashly embarked in a cause which they had neither 
courage nor conduct to bring to a good issue, yet knew 
not how to abandon, for very shame. They were, indeed, 
a doubtful*and disunited body. The most active of their 
number were those concerned with Burley in the death 
of the i^rimate, four or five of whom had found their way 
to Loudon-hill, together with other men of the same 
relentless and uncompromising zeal, who had, in various 
ways, given desperate and unpardonable offence to the 
government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men who had 
spumed at the indulgence offered by government, and 
preferred assembling their flocks in the wilderness, ^ 
.^oi*shipping in temples built by human hands, if thei’ 
^ping tiie latter sliould be construed to admit any right 
the part of their rulers to intci’fere with the supre- 
“fli&cy of the Kirk. The other class of counsellors were 
sucli gentlemen of small fortune, and substantial farmers, 
as a sense of intolerable oppression liad induced to take 
arms and join the insurgents. These also had their 
clergymen with tliein, and such divines, having many of 
them taken advantage of the indulgence, were prepared 
to resist measures of tln‘ir more violent brethren, who 
proposed *a. declaration in wliich they should give testi¬ 
mony against the warrants and instructions for indul¬ 
gence as sinfifS and unlawful acts. This delicate question 
had been i>assed over in silence in the first draught of 
tlie manifestos which tliey intended to publish, of the 
reasons of tlieir gatheiing in arms ; but it had been 
stirred anew during Balfour’s absence, and, to his great 
' vexation he now found that both parties had opened 
upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettlcdrummle, and other 
teachers of tlie wanderers, being at the very spring-tide 
of polemical discussion witli reier Pouiidtext, the in¬ 
dulged pastor of Milnwood’s parish, who, it seems, had 
e’en girded himself with a broadsword, but, ere he was 
called upon to fight for tlie good cause of presbytery in 
the flela, was manfully defending his own dogmata in 
the council. It was the din of tlfis conflict, maintained 
chiefly between Poundtext and Kettlcdrummle, together 
with the clamour^ of their adherents, which had saluted 
Morton’s ears upon approaching the cottiige. Indeed, as 
^ both th« divines were men well*gifted with words and 
lungs, and each fierce, ardent, ami intolerant in defence 
of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of texts 
wherewith they battered each other without mercy, and 
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deeply impressed with the importance oi the subject of 
discussion, the noise of the debate betwixt them fell 
little short of that which might have attended an actual 
bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalized at the disunion umpKed in this 
virulent strife of tongues, interposed l)etw^',en th^^isput* 
ants, and, by some general remarks on the unseasonable¬ 
ness of discord, a soothing address to the vanity of each 
party and the exertion ofthe authority which his services 
in that day’s victory entitled him to assume, at length 
succeeded in prevailing upon tliem to adjourn farther 
discussion of the controversy. But althougli Kettle- 
drummle and Pound text were thus for tiie time silenced, 
they continued to eye each other like two dogs, whoi; 
haying been separated by the authority of tlieir 'hiaste^ 
while lighting, have retreated, each beneath the chaii'*^cMf 
his owner, still vratching each other’s motions, aha 
indicating, by occasional growls, by the erected bristles 
of the back and ears, and by the red glance of the eye, 
that their discord is unappeased, and that they only wait 
the first opportunity afibrded by any general movement 
or commotion in the company, to fly once more at eacli 
other’s throats. ^ 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to 
present to the council Mr Henry Morton of Milnwood, as 
one touched with a sense of tlie evils of tlie times, and 
willing to penl goods and life in the precious cause for 
which his father, the renowned Silas Morton, had given 
in his time a soul-stirring testimony. Morton was 
instantly received with the right hand of fellowship by 
his ancient pastor, Poundttixt, and by those among the 
insurgents who supported the more moderate principles. 
The others muttered something about Erastianism, and 
reminded each other in whispers, that Silas Morton, once 
a stout and worthy servant of the Covenant, had been a 
backslider in the clay when the resolutioners had led the 
way in owning the authority of Charles Stewart, thereby 
maxing a gap whereat the pn^sent tyrant was afterwards 
brought in, to the opjft-ession lioth of Kirk and country. 
They added, however, that, on this great day of calling, 
they would not refuse society with aoy who should put 
hand to the plough ; and so Morton was installed in his 
oflice of leader ^ and* trounsellor, if not with 'Che full 
approbation of his colleagues, at least witliout any formal 
or avowed dissent. They proceeded, on Burley’s motion, 
to divide among themselves the command of the men who 
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had assembled} and whose numbers were daily increasing. 
In this partition, the insurgents of Poundtext’s pariim 
and congT^gation were naturally placed under the com¬ 
mand of Morton ; an arrfingemeiit mutually agreeable to 
both partioSj as^he was recommended to their confidence, 
as weUjjy his ^personal qualities as his having been born 
among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became necessary 
to determftie what use was to be imule of their victory. 
Morton’s heart throblx^d high when lie heard the Tower 
of Tillietudloin named as one of the most imijortant 
positions to be seized upon. It commanded, .as we liave 
often noticed, the pass between the more wild and the 
^ore fertile country, and must furnish, it was plausibly 
larged, **a stronghold and place of rendezvous to the 
iifavaliers and nialignants of the district, supposing the 
insurgents were to march onward and leave it uninvested. 
'This measure was particularly urged as necessary i»y 
Poundtoxt and those of his immediate followers, whose 
h.abitations and families might be exposed to great 
^^verities, if tin's strong phicc were pennitted to remain 
in possession of tlio royalists. 

opin^” said Pouiidtext,—for, like the otlier divines 
of the period, he h.ad no hesitation in oflering his advice 
^pon military matters of wliidi he was profoundly 
ignorant, - “ i opine that we should take in and raze that 
stronghold of the woman Lady ISlargaret Bellenden, even 
though we should build a fort and I’.aise .a mount against 
it; for the race is a rebellious and a bloody race, and 
their hand has been heavy on the children oi the 
Covenant, both in the former and the latter times. Their 
hook hath been in our noses, .and their bridle betwixt our 
jaws.” 

“What are their means and men of defence?” said 
Burley “ The place is strong; but I cannot conceive 
that two women can mak<*. it good against a host.” 

“ There is also,” said Poundtext, “ Harrison the stew'ard, 
and John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief butler, wlio 
boasteth himselt a man df wair fiom his youth upward, 
and who spread the banner against the good cause with 
that man of Belial, James Grahame of Montrose.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” returned Burley, scornfully, “ a butler ! ” 

“ Alto, there is that ancient malignant,” replied Pound- 
text, “ Miles Bellenden of Charnwood. whose hands have 
been dipped in the blood of the saints.” 

“7" Viat,”said Burley, “be Miles Bellenden, the brother 
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of 8ir Arthur, ho is one wJjose sword wilF not turn back 
from battle ; but he must now bo stricken in years.” 

“There was word in the country as I rode alpng,” said 
anotlier of the council, “ that so soon as they heard of the 
victory wliicli has been given to us, thoy^au9i,id shut the 
gates of the tower, and called in men, t^and C9^loctod 
ammunition. They were ever a liorct' and a malignant 
house.” 

“We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, “engage 
in a siege which may consume time. We must rush 
forward, and follow our advantage by occupying Glasgow; 
for I do not fear that the troops we liave this day beaten, 
oven with the assistance of my Lord Boss’s regiment, 
will Judge it safe to await our coming.” ^ 

“Howlieit,” said Poundtext, “avc may disi>lay a banner* 
before the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and summon thenr^ 
to come forth. It may be that tliey will give over the 
place into our mercy, though they be a relioHious people. 
And we will summon th(^ women to come forth of their ' 
stronghold, tliat is, L:i(ly Margaret Bellenden and her 
grann-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, wJiicli is a. girl of 
an ensnaring eye, and the other maids, and we will give 
them a safe conduct, and send them in peace ho the city, 
even to the town of Edinburgh. But John Gudyill, ana^ 
Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, w'c ^ill restrain ' 
with fetters of iron, e’ceii as th(\y, in times liypast, have 
done to the martyred .saints.” 

“Who talks of safe conduct and of jieace ?” said a slirill, 
broken, and overstrained voice, from th(» crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, in a 
soothing tone, to the speaker. 

“I will not liold my peace,” reiterated the strange and 
unnatural voice; “is this a time to speak of peace, when 
the earth quakes, and the mountains are rent, and tlie 
rivers are clianged into blood, and the two-edgea sword is 
drawn from the sheatli to drink gore as if it were water, 
and devour flesh as tlie fire devours dry stubble ? ” 

While he spoke thus, the or^itor struggled foward to 
the inner pari of the ftii-cle, and presented to Morton’s 
^vondering ^es a figure woriliy of such a voice and such 
language. The rags of a dress which had once been 
black, added to the tattered fragments of a shepherd’s 

g ’ i, composed a coveriiig scarce fit for the purrSfees of 
xicy, much less for those of warmth or comforts A 
b^rd, as white as snow, hung down on his breast, 
antT mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
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hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. 
The^ features seemed to be extenuated by penury and 
famine, uptil they liai’dly retained the likeness of a 
human aspect. T'he eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, 
evidently btf^okined a bewildered imagination. He held 
in his h^rnd a rusty sword, clotted with blood, as were his 
long leaii hands, which were garnished at the extremity 
with nails Jiikc eagle’s claws. 

“In the name of Heaven ! who is he?” said Morton, in 
a whisper to Poundtext, surprised, shocked, and even 
st.artled, at this ghastly apparition, which looked more 
like the rcusurrection of some cannibal pnest, or druid red 
from liis human sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

, “ It is Habakkuk Mucklewi’ath,” answered Poundtext, 
in the ^me tone, “whom th(^ enemy have long detained 
in capth’ity in forts and castles, until his understanding 
hath departed from him, and, as 1 fear, an evil demon 
hath possessed him. Ne^'erthelcss, our violent brethren 
will have it, that he speaketh of the spirit, and that tliey 
fructify by his pouring forth.” 

Here he was inten’upted by Mucklewrath, who cried in 
a voice tliat- made the very beams of the roof quiver— 
“Who talkT of peace and safe conduct? who speaks of 
mercy to Jie bloody house of the malignants ? I say take 
tire infants and dash them against the stones; take the 
daughters and the mothers of the house and liurl them 
from the battlements of their trust, that the dogs may 
fatten on their blood as they did on that of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Aliab, and that their carcasses may be dung to 
^ the face of tJie held even in the portion of their fathers 1 ” 
“He speaks right,” said more than one sullen voice 
from behind ; “we will he honoured with little seiwice in 
tlie great cause, if we already make fair weather with 
Heaven’s enemies.” 

“ This is utter abomination and daring impiety,” said 
Morten, unable to contain his indignation. “What 
blessing can you expect in a cause, in 'vniich you listen to 
the mingled ravings of madness and atrocity ? ” 

“Hush, young man!” said Kettledrummle, “and re- 
serv’^e thy censure for tliat for which thou canst render a 
reason. It is not for thee to judge into what vessels the 
spirit may be poured.” 

“We judge of the tree by the'ffuit,” said Poundtext, 
and aUow not that to be of divine inspiration that 
contradicts the divine laws.” 

“ You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Macbriar, “ that 
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these are the latter days, when signs ar.d wonders shall 
be multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply; but, ere he could 
articulate a word, the insane jireacher broke’in with a 
scream that drowned all competition. 'a 

“Who talks of signs and wonders;? Am-not 1 
Habakkuk MuckJewrath, whose name is changed to 
Magor-Missabib, because 1 am made a terror unto myself 
and unto all that are around me?—I heard it—When did 
I hear it ?—Was it not in tlie Towei* of the Pass, that 
overhangeth tlic wide Avild sea?-And it howled in the 
winds, and it roared in th<* billows, and it screamed, and 
it whistled, and it clanged, witli the screams and the 
clang and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated^ 
and flew, and dropped, and dived, on tlie boson, of tiie 
waters. I saw it--Where did 1 .see it? —Was it not frojir 
the high peaks of Dunbarton, wlnm I looked westward 
upon the fertile land, and northward on the Avild High¬ 
land hills; when the clouds gathered and the tempest 
came, and tln^ lightnings of heaA en flasht'd in sheets Jis 
Avide as the banners of an host ?—What did I see —Dead 
corpses and Avounded Jiors<;s, th(^ rusliing together of 
battle, and garments rollcul in blood.— What heard 1 ?— 
The A’oice that ciied. Slay, slay—smite—slay utterly—let 
not your eye liaA^e pity ! shay utterly, old and - young, the 
maiden, the child, and the woman whose iK^ad is grey— 
Defile the house and fill the courts Avith the slain ! ” 

“We receiA'e the command,” exclaimed more than one 
of the company. “Six days he hatli not spoken nor 
broken bread, and now his tongue is unloosed :—Wo 
receWe the command ; as he hath said, so will wtj do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck, at what he 
had seen and heard, MoHon turned away from the circle 
and left the cottage. He was followed by Burley, who 
had his eye on his motions. 

“ Whither are you going ? ” said the latter, taking him 
by the arm. 

“Anywhere,—I care not Avhithor :»but here I will abide 
no longer.” 

“Art thou so soon weary, young man?” answered 
Burley. “ Thy hand is but now put«-to the plough, and 
wouldst thou already abandon it ? Is this thy adherence 
to the cause of thy father? ” ^ n 

“No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly—“no cause 
can prosper, so conducted. One party declares for the 
ravings of a bloodtliirsty madman ; another leader is an 
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old scholastic pedant; a third”—he stopped, and his com¬ 
panion continued the? sentence—“Is a desperate homicide, 
thou wouldst say, like John Balfour of Burley?—I can 
bear thy misconstruction witliout resentment. Thou 
dost not consider, that it is not men of sober and self- 
seekin^^ minds, who arise in these days of wrath to 
execute judgment and to accomplish deli^'erance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England, during her Parlia¬ 
ment of 1640, w'hose ranks were tilled with sectaries and 
enthusiasts, wilder than the anabaptists of Munster, thou 
wouldst have liad more cause to marvel ; and yet these 
men were unconquered on the iield, and their hands 
wrought mai'vellous tilings for the liberties of the land.” 

“But their aflairs,” replied Morton, “were wisely con¬ 
ducted, and tlie violence of their zeal expended itself 
In their exhortations and sermons, without bringing 
divisions into their counsels, or cruelty into their conduct. 
I have often lieai-d my father say so, and protest, that he 
Wondered at nothing so much as the contrast between the 
extravagance of their religious tcaiets, and the wisdom 
and moderation with which they conducted their civil 
and military affairs. But councils seem all one w'ild 
chaos of coi fusion.” 

“ Thou iiiust liave patience, Henry Morton,” answered 
Balfour ; “ thou must not leave tlie cause of thy religion 
and counti*y either for one wild word, or one extravagant 
action. Hear me, I havq already persuaded the wiser of 
our friends, that the counsellors arc too numerous, and 
that we cannot expect tiiat the Midianites shall, by so 
Jarge a number, be delivered into our hands. They have 
hearkeiieci to my voice, and our assemblies will be shortly 
reduced within such a number as can consult and act to¬ 
gether : an<l in them thou shalt lia\ e a free voice, as well 
as in ordering our affairs of war, and protecting those to 
whom mercy should be shown—Art thou now satisfied ?” 

“It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered Morton, 
“to be the means of sotVning the horrors of civil war; 
and I will not leave the pest I ha^’e tiiken, unless I see 
measures adopted at which my conscience revolts. But 
to no bloody executions after quarter asked, or slaugiiter 
without trial, will x lend countenance or sanction ; and 
you may depend on my opposing tf>em, with both heart 
and hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of the 
enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

6—15 
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“ Thou wilt find,” lie said, “that the stubborn and hard¬ 
hearted generation with whom we deal, must be chastised 
with scorpions ere thcii’ hearts be humbled, and ere the^ 
accept tile jmuislnnent of their iniquity. Tlfe word is 
gone forth against them, ‘ I will bring a ^.woi^d upon you 
that shall avenge the quarrel of my Covenant.’ nut 
what is done shall be done gravely, and with discretion, 
like that of the worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on the tyrant and oppro.ssor, OardinEl Beaton.” 

“I own to you,” replied Morton, “that I feel still more 
abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty, than r 
at tliat which is practised in the heat of zeal and resent¬ 
ment.” 

“Thou art yet >)ut a youth,” replied Balfour, “and hast 
not learned how light in the balance are a few drops of 
blood in coinparisoTi to l!i(j w'eight and importance of tlms 
great national testimony. But be not afraid ; thyself 
shall vote and judge in these matters; it may be we shall, 
see little cause to strive together anent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to be satis¬ 
fied for the present; and Burley left him, advising him to 
lie down and get some rest, as the host would probably 
move in tJie moridiig. 

“ And you,” answered Morton, “ do not you go to rest 
also ? ” 

“No,” said Burley; “my eyes must hot yet know 
slumber. This is no work to be done lightly ; J have yet 
to perfect the choosing of the committee of leaders, and I 
'wiu call you by times in the morning to be present at 
their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morion to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill adapted 
for the purpose, being a slieltered nook, beneath a large 
rock, well protected from the prevailing wind. A quan¬ 
tity of moss with which the ground was overspread, made 
a couch soft enough for one who had suffered so much 
hardship and anxiety. Morton wrapped himself in the 
horseman’s cloak which he had stHl retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged in 
melancholy reflections on the state of the country, and 
upon his own condition, ere he was rel'o'ied from them by 
de^ and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed in 
groups, which chose their beds on the fields as tliey could 
best find shelter and convenience. A few of the principn’ 
leaders held wakeful conference with Burley on tlie stjite 
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of their affairs, atnd some watchmen were appointed who 
kept themselves on the alert by chanting psalms, or 
listening ^ the exercises of tlie more gifted of their 
number. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Got with much case—now men'ily to liorsc, 

Henry IV. Part I. 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and found 
the faithful Cuddie standing oeside him with a portman¬ 
teau in his hand. 

‘ “1 hi^i been just putting your honour’s things in 
readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, “as is my 
duty, seeing ye hac been sae gude as to tak me into your 
SCI vice.” 

“I take you into my sersdee, Cuddie 1” said Morton, 
“you must be dimming.” 

“Na, na, stir,” answcjred Cuddie ; “ didna T say wlien I 
was tied on the horse yonder, that if ever ye gat loose I 
would be your servant, and ye didna say no ? and if that 
' isna hiring, I’ kenna what is. Yo gae me iiae arles,^ in¬ 
deed, but ye had gien me eneugJi before at Milnwood.” 

“Well, Cuddie, it you insist on taking the chance of my 
unprosperous fortunes ”- 

“Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ jjrosper weel eneugh,” 
answered Cuddie, choeiingly, “an anes my auld mitiicr 
was weel putten up. 1 hao begun the campaigning trade 
at an encT that is easy eneugh to learn.” 

“Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton, “for how else 
could you come by that portmanteau ? ” 

“I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca't,’’ siiid Cuddie, 
“ but it comes natural to a body, and it’s a profitable trade. 
Our folk had tiiied® the dead dragoons as bare as baw¬ 
bees * before we were loose amaist.—But when I saw the 
Wliigs a’ weel yokit by the Jugs ^ to Kettledrummle and 
the other chield, I set off at the lang trot on my ain 
errand and your honour’s, Sae I took up the syke* a wee 
bit, away to the riglit, where I saw the marks o’ mony a 
horsefoot, and sure eneugh I cam to a place where there 
had heeii some clean leatheiin’, and a’ the puir chields 
were lying there buskit ® wi’ their claes just as they had 

‘ Earnest money. - Stripped. Ha]ft>onnies. 

' Ears. A Trencb. * Dressed. 
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put them oil tliat morning—naebody had found out that 
PQse o’ carcages—and wha suld be in tiie midst thereof 
(as my mither says) but our auld acquaintance. Sergeant 
BothwelH” , 

“Ay, has that man fallen V' said Mortovi. 

“Troth has he,” answered Ciiddie; “and his ofeii were 
open and his brow bent, and liis teeth clenched thegither, 
Hko the j.aws of a trap for foumarts' wlicn tJie spring’s 
doun—I was amaist feared to look at him ; however, 1 
thought to hae turn about wi’ him, and sae I e’en riped 
Jiis pouclies, as he had dune moiiy an lionester man’s ; and 
here’s your ain siller again (or your uncle's, M'hich is the 
same) that he got at Alilnwood that unlucky night that 
made us a’ sodgers thegither.” 

“There can be no hanu, Cuddie,” said Morfon, “in 
making use of this money, since w(' know how he caiUe 
by it; but you must divide with me.” 

“Bide a wee,^ bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “WeeI, and 
there’s a bit ring he liad hinging in a black libbon doun 
on his breast. lam thinking it has been a love-token, 

I iuir fallow—tliere’s naebody sac rough but they hae aye. a 
tind heart to the lasses—and there’s a book wi’ a wheen 


papers, and 1 got twa oi* three odd things, tint J’ll keep 
to mysell, forby.”'* • 

“ Ijpon my word you have made a vei y successful foray 
for a beginnei-,’’ said his new master. • 

“ Haena I e’en now ? ” .said Cuddie, with great exulta¬ 
tion. “I tauld ye 1 wasna that dooms* stujiid, if it cam 
to lifting things.—And forby, I hue gotten twa gude Jiorse« 
A feckless loon ® of a Straven weaN er, that has left his. 
l^ni and his beiu" house to sit skirling on a cauld hill¬ 
side, had catched twa dragoon iiaigs, and he could neither 
gar tiiem hup nor wind, sae he took a gowd*’ noble for 
them baith—I suld hae tried him wi’ lialf the siller, but 
it's an unco ill place to get cliange in—Ye’ll find the 
•siller’s mis.sing out o' Bothwell’s purse.” 

“ You have made a most excellent and useful purchase, 
(*uddie ; but what is Jhat portmanteau?” 

^ “ The pockmantle ? ” answered Cuddie, “ it was Lord 
K van dale’s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. I fand it 
ahint the bush o’ broom yonder—ilka tlog has its day—Ye 
ken what the auld sapg says, 

* Take turn about, mithev, quo* Tam o’ the Linn.’ * 


“And, speaking o’ that, I maun gang and see about my 

• cats. - Searched. “■ Stay a little. “• UeHides. 

f. Ytry. « Cheleas ra.scal. * Cuiufortable. ■ Gold. 
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niiilior, puir aald body, if yovir honour liasna ony 
immediato coin man ds.’^ 

.“But, Cuddie,”said Morton, “1 really cannot take th4se 
things iroin you without some recompense.” 

“Hout i'Wt SMtv” answered Cuddie, “ye suld aye be 
takiiiD/^for I’ficompense, ye may tliink about that some 
other time—hae seen gay weel to niysell wi’ some things 
that fit me better. Wliat could I do wi' Lord Evandale’s 
braw eWik? Sergeant Bothwell’s will serve me weel 
erieugli.” 

Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted and 
disinterested follower to accept of any tiling for himself 
out of tliese warlike spoils, Morton resolved to take the 
first opportunity of returning Lord Evandale's property, 
supposing him yet to be alive ; and, in the meanwhile, did 
not hesitate to avail himself of Cuddie's prize, so far as to 
appropriat(* some changes of linen and other trifling 
articles aiiiong.st tliose of more value which the portuian 
teau contained. 


He then hastily looked over the papers which w'ere 
found in Both well’s pocket-lxiok. These were of a mis¬ 
cellaneous description. The roll of his troop, with the 
names of those absent on furlough, memorandums of 
tavern-bi!ls, and lists of delinquents Avho might be made 
subjects of fine and persecution, first presented them¬ 
selves, along with a copy of a warrant from the IMvy 
Council to arrest certain jicrsons of distinction therein 
named. In another pocket of the book were one or two 
commissions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certilicates of liis services abroad, in wdiicli his 
’ courage and military talents were highly praised. But 
■the most remarkable paper was an accurate account of liis 
genealogy, witli reference to many documents for estab¬ 
lishment of its authenticity ; sub]oined was a list of the 
wnplp possessions of tlie forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and 
a paiticular account of the proportions in which King 
James Yl. had bestowed them on the courtiers and nobi¬ 


lity by whose ck‘scendants they were at present actually 
pos.sessed; bemuvtli this list was written, in red letters, 
in the hand of the deceased, JIaiuf Immemor^ F. S. E. B., 
the initials probaWy intimating Francis Stewart, Earl of 
Botliwell. To these documents, which strnncrlv 


the initials probaWy intimating Francis Stewart, Earl of 
Botliwell. To these documents, which strongly painted 
the clusTacte? and feelings of thdir’ deceased proprietor, 
were added some which showed him in a light greatly 
different from that in which we have hitherto pi'esentetl 
him to the reader. 
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Ill a S(H;r('t pocket of the book, Avliicli Morton did not 
c^scover without kouh*, trouble, were one or two letters, 
written in a beautiful female hand. Tliey ivetc dated 
about twenty years back, boro no ‘'ddress, and were 
subscribed only by initials. Without having time to 
peruse them accurately, Moi’ton percei/ed tlcrit they 
contained the elegant yet fond expressions of female 
affection directed towards an object wliose jealousy tliey 
endeavoured to soothe, and of whose hasty, suspicions, 
and impatient temper, th(‘. Aviiter seemed gently to com 
plain. The ink of these manusenpts Juid faded by time, 
and, notwithstanding the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preserv.ation, they were in one or 
two plfices chafed so as to be illegible. 

“it matters not,” these words were written on tfie 
envelope of that which had suffered most, “ I have them 
by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped in a 
copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling, Avhieh 
atoned, in Morton’s opinion, for the roughness of the 
poetry, and the conceits w’itli which it abounded, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the period : 

Thy hue, dear pledge, i« pure and bright, 

Ah in that wolI-reiucinbe]''d nigiit, 

When first tliy mystic braid was wove, <1 
And first my Agnes whisper'd love. 

.Since then, Iiow often liust tiiou press’d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 

Whose %vTath and hate have sworn to dwell 
With tlie first sin which penphul hell; 

A breast whose blond's a troubled ocean, 

Kach tbrf>b the earthquake's wild commotion!— 

O, if such clime thou canst endure, 

Yet keep thy hue unstaln'd and pure. 

What conquest o'er eacli erring thought 
Of that fierce realm lind Agnes wrought! 

I had not wander'd wild and wide. 

With such an angel for my guide; 

Nor lieaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she hod lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this world’s wild Joys hod been 
To me one savage hunting-scene. 

My sole delight the headloqc race, ' 

And frantic hitn^ of the chase, 

To start, pursue, and bring to l>ay, 

Rush in, drag down, and rend ray prey, 
llien from tlie caivjtss turn away; i 
Mine ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 

And soothed ca^h wound which pride Infiamed;— 

Yea, God and mafk might now aimrove me, 

If thou hadst lived, and lived to love mei 

As he finished refiding these lines, Morton could not 
forbear reflecting with compassion on tlu! fate of this 
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singular and most unJiaiipy lieing, wlio, it ar 
while ill the lowest state ot degradation, and alniost of 
contempt had his recollections continually iixed on the 
high station to which his birth seemed to entitle him ; 
and, while^pluiUi^ed in gross licentiousness, was in secret 
](X)kiii^ back with bitter remorse to the period of his 
youth, during wtiich he had nourished a virtuous, though 
unfortunate attachment. 

“Alas l^what are we,” said Morton, “that our best and 
most praiseworthy feelings can be thus debased and 
depraved—that honourable pride can sink into haughty 
and desperate indifference for general opinion, and the 
sorrow of blighted affection inliabit the same bosom 
wliich license, revenge, and rapine, have chosen for their 
ciiad(;i ? But it is the same throughout; the libei'al 
■Jirinciples of one man sink into cold and unfeeling 
indifference, tlie religious zeal of another hurries him 
into frantic and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, 
our jiassions, are like the waves of the sea, and, without 
tlie aid of Him wlio formed tlie human breast, we can¬ 
not say to its tides, ‘TJius far shall ye come, and no 
faHher.’ ” 

While he thus moralized, he raised his eyes, and ob¬ 
served that Burley stood before him. 

“Already awake?” said tliat leader—“It is well, and 
shows zeal to tread the path before you.—What papers 
are these ? ” he continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddle’s suc¬ 
cessful marauding party, and handed him the pocket- 
book of Both well, with its contents. The Cameronian 
leader looked with some attention on such of the papci's 
as related to military affairs, or public business; but 
when he came to the verses, ho threw them from him 
with contempt. 

“I little thought,” he said, “when, by the blessing of 
God, 1 passed my sword three times through the body of 
that arch tool of cruelty and persecution, that a char¬ 
acter so desperate ’and sp dangerous could liave stooped 
to an art as trifling as it is profane. But 1 see that 
Satan can blend the most different qualities in his well- 
beloved and chos Jii agents, and that the same hand which 
can wield a club or a slaughtcr-weai)on against the godly 
in the valley of destruction, can’ t6uch a tinkling lute, or 
a gittern, to soothe the cars of the dancing daughters of 
perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

“Your ideas of <luty, then,” said Morton, “exclude love 
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of the fine arts, which have been supposed in general to 
purify and to elevate the mind ? ” 

“To me, young man,” answered Burley^ “and to those 
who think as I do, the pleasures of this world, under 
whatever name disguised, are vanity, a^; 4s gijandeur and 
power are a snare. We have but one object o^* earth, 
and tliat is to build up the temple of the Lord.” 

“I have heard my father observe,” replied Morton, 
“ that many who assumed power in the name Cf Heaven, 
were as severe in its exercise, and as unwilling to part 
with it, as if they liad been solely moved by the motives 
of worldly ambition—But of this another* time. Have 
you succeeded in obtaining a committee of the council to 
be nominated 'I ” 

“I have,” answered Burley. “The number is limited 
to six, of which you are one, and 1 come to call j^ou to. 
their deliberations.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass-plot, 
where their colleagues awaited them. In this delegation 
of authority the two principal factions whicli divided 
the tumultuary army had each taken care to send three 
of their owm number. On the part of the Cameronians, 
were Burley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle ; li^nd on that 
of the moderate party, Poundtext, Henry Moi-t m, find a 
small proprietor, called the Laird of Langcale. Thus the 
two parties were equally balanced by tfieir represen¬ 
tatives in the committee of management, although it 
seemed likely that those of the most violent opinions 
were, as is usual in such cases, to possess and exert the 
greater degree of energy. Their debate*, liowever, was 
conducted more like men of this world than could have 
been expected from their conduct on the jireceding even¬ 
ing. Alter maturely considering theii* means and situ¬ 
ation, and the probable increase of tjieir iiumbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that day, 
in order to refresh their men, and give time to reinforce¬ 
ments to join them, and that, on the next morning, they 
would direct their marcJi towards TiHietudlem, and sum¬ 
mon that stronghold, a^ they e:5pressed it, of malignancy. 
If it was not surrendered to their summons, they resolved 
to try the effect of a brisk assault; and^ should that mis¬ 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part of their 
number to blockade le place, and reduce it, if possible, 
by faming while their main body should march forward 
to drive Claverhouse and Lord Ross from the town of 
Glasgow. Such was llic dclcrmination of the council of 
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management; ar.d thus Morton’s first enterprise in active 
life was likely to be the attack of a castle belonging to 
the parent of his mistress, and defended by her relative, 
Major Bellenden, to whom he personally owed many 
obligations '^elt fully the embarrassment of his 

situatim, yet consoled himself with the reflection, that 
his newly-acquired power in the insurgent array would 
give him, at all events, the means of extending to the 
inmates of Tillietudlem a protection which no other 
circumstance could have aftbrded them; and he was 
not without hope tliat he might be able to mediate such 
. an accommodation betwixt them and the presbyterian 
army, as should secure them a safe neutrality during the 
war which was about to ensue. 


CHAPTEK XXIV. 

I'hcre came a knight from the fleld of skin, 
llis .steed was drencird in blood mid rain. 

Fjnl.ia”. 

We must now return to the fortress of Tillietudlem 
and its inhabitants. The morning, being the first after 
the battle of Loudon-hill, liad dawned upon its battle¬ 
ments, and the defenders had already resumed the labours 
by which they jiroixised to render the place tenable, when 
the watchman, who was placed in a high turret, called 
the Warder’s Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was 
approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indicated an 
’omger of the Life-Guards ; and the slowness of his horse's 
pace, as well as the manner in which the rider stooped on 
the saddle-bow. plainly showed thfit he was sick oi* 
wounded. The wicket was instantly opened to receive 
him, and Lord Evandale rode into the court-yard, so 
reduced by loss of blood, that he was unable to dismount 
without assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning upon 
a servant, the ladies shrieked with surprise and terror ; 
for, pale as death, stained ’ with biood, his regimentals 
soiled ^d torn, and hi.s hair matted and disordered, he 
resembled rather a ^spectre than a human lieing. But 
their next exclamation was that of joy at his escape. 

“ Thaifk God ! ” exclaimed Lady “Margaret, “ that you 
are here, and have escaped the hands of the bloodthirsty 
murderers who have cut off’ so many of tlie king’s loyal 
servants.” 
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“Thank God !” added Edith, “that you caro here and 
in safety ! Wo have dreaded the worst. But you are 
wounded, and 1 fear we have little the mean^ ot assist ' 
ing you.” 

My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the young 
nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat; “ tl^r* pain is 
not worth mentioning, and I should not even feel ex¬ 
hausted but for the loss of blood. But it was not my 
purpose to bring my weakness to add to your danger and 
distress, but to relieve them, if possible. What can I do 
for you?—Permit me,” ho added, addressing Lady Mar- 
garet—“ jjermit me to think and act as your son, my dear 
madam—as your brother, Edith ! ” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with some 
emphasis, as if he^ feared that the apprehensimi of hia. 
pretensions as a suitor might render his proffered services 
unacceptable to Miss Bellenden. She was not insensible , 
to his delicacy, but there was no time for exchange of 
sentiments. 


“ We are preparing for our defence,” said the old lady 
with great dignity; “ my brother has taken charge of our 
garrison, and, by the grace of God, we will give the rebels 
such a reception as they deserve.” 

“How gladly,” said Evandale, “would I share in the 
defence oi the Castle ! But in my preseiif^ state, I should 
be but a burden to you, nay, something worse ; for, the 
knowledge that an officer of the Life-Guards was in the 
Castle would be sufficient to make these rogues more 
desperately earnest to possess themselves of it. If they 
find it defended only by the family, they may po.ssibly 
march on to Glasgow rather than hazard an assault. ” 

“ And can you think so meanly of us, iny lord,” said 
Edith, with the generous burst of feeling which woman so 
often evinces, and which liecomes her so well, her voice 
faltering through eagerness, and her brow colouring with 
the no Die warmth which dictated her language—“Can 
you think so meanly of your friends, as that they would 
permit such considerations ta intei*fere with their shelter¬ 
ing and protecting you at a moment when you are unable 
to defend yourself and when the whole country is filled 
with the enemy ? Is there a cotta^ in Scotland whose 
owners would permit a valued friend to leave it in such 
circumstances * And can you think we will alldV you to 
go from a castle which we hold to be strong enough for 
our own defence ? ” 

“Lord Evandale need never tliink of it,” said Lady 
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Margaret. “ I will dress his wounds myself; it is all an 
old wife is tit for in war time ; but to quit the Castle of 
Tillietudlo'ii when the sword of the enemy is drawn to 
slay him.-y lie nn*,i^nest trooper that ever wore the king’s 
coat on hik^acK should not do so, much less my young 
Lord LVandalei—-Ours is not a house that ought to brook 
such dishonour. The tower of Tillietudlem has been too 
much disti'sguished by the visit of his most sacred ”— 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the major, 

“ We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle, ” said Edith 
—“a wounded prisoner, and he wants to escape from us. 
You must help us to keep him by force.” 

“ Lord Evandalc ! ” exclaimed the veteran. “ I am as 
much pleased as when I got my hrst commission. Claver- 
house reported you were killed, or missing at least.” 

**T should have lieen slain, but for a friend of yours,” 
said Lord Evandale, speaking with some emotion, and 
rbending his eyes on the ground, as if he vdshed to avoid 
seeing the impression that what he was about to say 
would make upon Miss Bellenden. “ 1 was unhorsed and 
"^lefenceless, and the sword raised to dispatcli me, when 
young Air Morton, the prisoner for whom you interested 
yourself yesterday morning, interposed in the most 
generous 'manner, preserved my life, and fuinished me 
with the mean" of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity overcame 
his first resolution ; ho raised his eyes to Edith’s face, and 
imagined he could rend in tlie glow of her cheek and the 
spande of her eye, joy at hearing of her lover’s safety 
.and freedom, and triumph at his not having been left last 
in the race or generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings; 
but they were also mingled with admiration of the ready 
frankness with whicli Lord Evandale had hastened to 
bear witness to the merit of a favoured rival, and to 
acknowledge an obligation which, in all probability, he 
would rather have ow(jd to any other individual in the 
world. 

Majjor Bellenden, who would ne^er have observed the 
emotions of either pirty, even had they been much more 
markedly expressed, contented himself with saying, 
“ Since Henry Mof'ton has influence with thest^ rascals, 1 
am glad he has so exerted it; but JT. .hope he will get clear 
of th ern as soon as he can. Inde^, 1 cannot doubt it. 
I know^ his principles, and that he detests their cant and 
hypocrisy. I have lieard him laugh a thousand times at 
the pedantry of that old prosbyterian scoundrel, Pound- 
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text, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the government 
for so many years, has now, upon the very first ruffle, 
shown himseli in his own proper colours, ana set off* with 
three parts of his crop-eared congreg 4 .tion, to join the 
liost of the fanatics.—But how dia ^u jscape after 
leaving the field, my lord V* ' 

“I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,” answered 
Lord Evaiidale, smiling. “I took the route where I 
thought I liad least chance of meeting with* any of the 
enemy, and I found shelter for several hours—you will 
hardly guess where.” 

“At Castle Bracklan, perhaps,” said Lady Margaret, 
“or in the house of some other loyal gentleman ? ” 

“No, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean pretext or * 
another, from more than one house of that description, for., 
fear of the enemy following my traces ; but I found refuge 
in the cottage oi a poor widow, whose husband had been 
shot within these three months by a partly of our corps, 
and whose two sons are at this very moment with tlie 
insurgents.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Lady Margaret Bellenden ; “ and was 
a fanatic woman capable of such generosity ?—but she 
disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her femily 

“Far from it, madam,” continued the young iiobleman ; 

“ she was in principle a rigid recusiint, bnt she saw my 
danger and clistress, considered me as a fellow-creature, 
and forgot that I was a cavalier and a soldier. She bound 
my wounds, and permitted me to rest upon her bed, 
concealed me from a party of the insurgents who were 
seeking for stragglers, supplied me with food, and did^ 
not suffer me to leave my place of refuge until she had 
learned tJiat I had every chance of getting to this tower 
without danger.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said I^fiss Bellenden ; “ aiid I trust 
you will have an opnortunity of rewarding her gener¬ 
osity.” 

“ I am running up an arrear of obligation on all sides. 
Miss Bellenden, duripg these unfortunate occurrences,” 
replied Lord Evandale; “but when T can attfiin the 
means of showing my gratitude, the will shall not be 
wanting.” 

All now joined in ijressing Lord Evandale to relinquisli 
his intention of leaving the Castle ; but the argument of 
Major Bellenden proved the most efiectual. 

“Your presence in the Castle will be most useful,if not 
absolutely nec<‘ssary, my lord, in orrler to maintain, liy 
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your authority,»proper discipline among the fellows 
whom Claverhouse lias left in garrison here, and who do 
not prove to be of the most orderly description of in¬ 
mates ; aiiA, indee^ we have tlie ColoneTs authority, for 
that very purpoOe]!^ detain any officer of his regiment 
who midit pas%this way.” 

“That?’ said Lord Evandale, “is an unanswerable 
argument, since it shows me that my residence here may 
he useful, e^en in m.y present disabled state,” 

“ For your wounds, my lord,” said the Major, “ if my 
9 sister. Lady Bellenden, will undertake to give battle to 
any feverish symptom, if such should appear. I will 
answer that my old campaigner, Gideon Pike, shall dress 
.aflesh-wound with any of the incorporation of Barber- 
jSurgeorfk. He had enough of practice in Montrose’s time, 
for we had few i-egularly-brea army chirurgeons, as you 
may well suppose.—You agree to stay with us, then 

“My reasons for leaving the Castle,” said Lord Evan- 
daie, glancing a look towards Edithj “though they 
evidently seemed weiglity, must needs gn e way to those 
which infer the power oi serving you. May 1 presume, 
Major, to enquire into the means and plan of defence 
which you,have prepared? or can I attend you to 
examine tiie works ” 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden, that Lord Evandale 
seemed much exhausted botli in liody and mind “I 
think, sir,” she said, addressing the Major, “that since 
Lord Evandale condescends to beconie an officer of our 
garrison, you should begin by rendering him amenable to 
your authority, and ordering him to his apartmeiiL that 
‘he may take some refreshment ere he enters on military 
discussions.” 

“Edith is right,” said the old lady ; “you must go 
instantly to bod, iny lord, and take some febrifuge, which 
I will prepare with my own hand ; and my lady-iu-w'ait- 
ing, Mistress ISt.artha Weddell, shall make some friar’s 
chicken, or something very light. T would not advise 
wine.—John Gudyill,4et tl\^^ liousekeeper make ready the 
chamber of dais. Lord Evandale must lie down instantly. 
Pike will take off the dressings, and examine the state of 
the wounds.” ♦ 

“These are melancholy preparations, madam,” said 
Lord Evandale, as ho returned thaliks to Lady Margaret, 
and was about to leave the hall,—“ but I must submit to 
your ladyship’s directions; and I trust that your skill 
will soon make me a more able defender of your castle 
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than I am at present. You must render my body service¬ 
able as soon as you cain for you l\avc no use for my head 
while you have Major Bellenden.’' 

With these words he left tlie apartment. ‘ 

“An excellent young man, and said the 

Major. 

“None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, “that often 
makes young folk suppose tliey know better how their 
complaints siiould be treated than people tha'o have had 

enerous and handsome a young nobleman,” - 
said Jenny Dennison, who liad entered during the latter 
part of this conversation, and was now hjft alone with lier 
mistress in tiie halL the Major returning to his military. ’ 
cares, and Lady 'Margaret to hei* medical prepara-., 
tions. jV. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a sigh ; but, 
although silent, she felt and knew better than anyone how 
much tliey were merited by the person on whom they 
were bestowed. Jenny, Jiowever, failed not to follow up 
her blow. 

“After a', it’s true that my lady says—there’s naej trust¬ 
ing a Presbyterian; tliey arc a’ faithless man-sworn 
loons. Wliae wad hae thought that young Milr.wood and 
Cuddie Headrigg wad hae taen on wi’ thae rebel black¬ 
guards?” 

“What do you mean b,y such improbable nonsense, 
Jenny 1 ” said her young mistress, very much dis¬ 
pleased. 

“ I ken it’s no iJeasing for you to hear, madam," 
answered Jenny hardily ; “and it’s as litthj pleasant for ' 
me to tell; but as gude ye suld ken a’ about it sune as 
syne,’ for the haill Castle’s ringing wi’t.” 

“Ringing with what, Jenny? Have you a mind to 
drive me mad ? ” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“Just that Henry MorUin of Milriwood is out wi’ the 
rebels, and ane o’ their chief leaders.” 

“ It is a falsehood! ” said Edith—“a most base calumny! 
and you are very bold*to dare €o repeat it to me. Henry 
Morton is incapable of such treachery to his king and 
country—such cruelty to me—to—to aU the innocent and 
defenceless victims^ I mean, who must suffer in a civil war 
—1 teU you he is utterly incapable of it, iuM every 
sense.” 

“ Dear! dear ! Miss Edith,” replied Jenny, still constant 

* Kow an afterwai'da. 


expenence. 
“And so 
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to her texL “ the.Y maun l)e better acquainted wi’ young 
men than I am, or ever wish to be, that can tell preceesely 
what theyVo capable or no capable o\ But there has 
been Trooper Tan^and another chield, out in bonnets 
and grey plrids, ♦liire countrymen, to recon—reconnoitre 
— 1 thinfe John Crudyili ca’d it; and they hae been am'ang 
the rebels, and brought back word that they had seen 
young Milnwood mounted on ane o' the dragoon horses 
that was then at Loudon-hill, armed wi' swords and 
pistols, like wha but him^ and hand and glove wi' the 
roremost o' them, and dreeling and commanding tlie men; 
and Cuddie at the heels o’ him, in ane o’ Sergeant Both- 
well’s laced waistcoats, and a cockit hat with a bab o’ blue 
- ribbands at it for the auld cause o’ the Covenant, (but 
jGuddie h-ye liked a blue ribband,) and a ruffled sark, 
’^ke ony lord o’ the land—it sets the like o’ him, in¬ 
deed !" 

“Jenny,” said her young mistress hastily, “it is im¬ 
possible these men’s report can be true; my uncle has 
heard nothing of it at tliis instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday,” answered tlie handmaiden, 
“came in just live minutes after Lord Evandale; ana 
when lie lioyrd Ijis lordship was in the Castle, he swore 
(the profaae loon !) he would iKi d—d ere he would make 
the report, as he ca'd it, of -his news to Major Bellenden, 
since there was an officer of his ain regiment in tlie 

g arrison. 8ae lie wad have said naething till Lord Evan- 
ale wakened the next morning; only he tauld me 
about it,” (liere Jenny looked a little dowm,) “just to vex 
me about C^uddie.” ^ 

“ Poll, you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some courage, 
“it is all a trick ot tliat fellow to teaze you.” 

“Na. madam, it caima be that, for John Gudyill took 
•the otlier dragoon (he's an auld hard-favoured man, I 
wotna liis name) into the cellar, and gae him a tass ^ o' 
brandy to get the news out o’ him, and he said just the 
same as Tam Halliday, word for word; and Mr Gudyill 
was in sic a rage, that he tapld it a’pwer again to us, and 
says the haill rebellion is owing to the nonsense o’ my 
Leddy and the Major, and Lord Evandale, that begged 
off young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, for 
that, if they had sufiered, the country wad hae lieen quiet 
—^and tibth I am muckle o’ that opi'Inion inysell.” 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, in 
resentment of her mistress's extreme and obstinate 

' Gup. 
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incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, however, by the 
eftect which her news produced upon her young lady, 
an effect rendered doubly violent by the High-churcn 
principles and prejudices in which Miss Bellenden had 
oeen educated. Her complexion becafr.e aT pale as a 
corpse, her respiration so difficult that it v'as on point 
of altogether tailing her, and her limbs so incapable of 
supporting her, that slie sunk, rather than sat, down 
upon one of the seats in the hall, and seemed* on the eve 
of fainting. Jenny tried cold water, burnt feathers, cut¬ 
ting of laces, and all otlier remedies usual in hysterical ' 
cases, but without any immediate eflect. 

“ God forgie me ! w hat hae I done ? ” said the repentant 
fille-de-chambre “I w'ish my tongue had been cuttit 
out!—Wha wad hae thought o’ her taking on tfiat way, 
and a’ for a young lad?—O, Miss Edith—dear Miss Edith,, 
haud your heart up about it, it’s maybe no true for a.’ tliat 
I hae said--(), I wisli my mouth liad been blistered! 
A’ body tells me my tongue will do me a mischief some 
day. What if my Leddy comes? or the Major?—and 
she’s sitting in the tlirone, too, that naebody has sate in 
since that weary morning the King was here!—O, what 
will I do ! O, what will become o’ us I ” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented hersei^ and her 
mistress, Edith slowdy returned from the paroxysm 
into which she had been thrown by this unexpected 
intelligence. 

“ If he had been unfortunate,” she said, I never 
^^ould have deserted him. 1 never did so, even when 
there was danger and disgrace in x>l^ading his cause. 
If he had died, I would liave mourned him- if he 
had been unfaithful, I would have forgiven him ; but 
a rebel to his King,—a traitor to his country,—the 
associate and colleague of cut-throats and common 
stabbers,—the persecutor of all that is noble,--the pro¬ 
fessed and blasphemous enemy of all tliat is sacred,—I 
will tear him from my heart, if my life-blood should ebb 
in the effort! ” ^ ^ 

Hhe wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the great 
chair, (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to call it,) 
while the terrified damsel hastened' to shake up the 
cushion, and efface the appearance of any one having 
occupied that sacred seat; although King 'Charles 
himself, considering the youth and beauty as well as 
the affliction of the momentary usurper of his hallowed 
chair, would probably have thought very little of the 
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profanation* SLo then hastened olliciously to press lier 
support on hlditli, as she i)aced the hall apparently in 
deep meditation. 

“ a\ik iny arm, madam; better just tak my arm; sorrow 
maun hae its veantj^d doubtless ”— • 

*‘Nc,^.,renny/’ said Edith, with firmness; “you have 
seen my weakness, and you shall see my strength.” 

“ But ye leaned on me the other morning, Miss Edith, 
when ye'w^re sae sair grieved.” 

“ Misplaced and erring aftection may require support, 
Jenny—duty can support itself; yet I will do nothing 
rashly. I will be aware of the reasons of his conduct— 
and then—cast him ofl* for ever,” was the firm and deter¬ 
mined answer of her young hidy. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither 
^ponceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, Jenny 
“^muttered between her teeth, “ Odd, when the first flight s 
ower, Miss Edith taks it as easy as I do, and muckle 
easier^ and I’m sure I ne’er cared half sae muckle about 
Cuddle Headrigg as she did about young Milnwood. 
Eorby that, it’s maybe as weel to hae a friend on baith 
sides J forj^ if tlie whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as 
it’s like th<^ may, when tliere’s sae little \’ictual, and the 
dragoons‘ Wasting what’s o’t, ou, in that case, Milnwood 
and Cuddle wad hae the upper hand, and their freendship 
wad be w'orth siller—1 was thinking sae this morning or 
I heard the news.” 

With tliis consolatory reflection the damsel went 
about her usual oocupfitions, leaving lier mistress to 
school her mind as she best might, for eradicating the 
‘sentiments which she had hitherto entertained towards 
Henry Morton. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Once more iiito*tho l>ra^i—dear friends, once more! 

Henry V. 

On the evening <d this day, all the information which 
they could procure led them to expect, that the insurgfent 
army would be with early dawn off their march against 
Tillietudloin. Lord Evandale’s wounds had been ex¬ 
amined by Pike, wlio reported them in a very pi'omising 
stfite. They were numerous, but none of any conse- 
5—16 
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quence; and the loss of blood, as mucl^ perhaps as the 
boasted specific of Lady Margaret, had pre\'ciited any 
tendency to fever : so that, notwithstanding he felt some 
pain and great weakness, i lie patient maintained that he 
was able to creep about with the acmsfanc^^ of a stick. 
In these circumstances lie refused to l)e,.confined to liis 
apartment, both that he might encourage the soldiers by 
his presence, and suggest any necessary addition t.o the 
plan of defence, which the Major might be supposed to 
nave arranged upon something of an antiquated fashion 
of warfare. Lord Evandale was well qualified to give , 
advice on such subjects, having served, during his early 
youth^ both in France and in the Low Countries. There 
was little or no occasion, however, for altering the pre¬ 
parations already made ; and, excepting on the j^’ticle of 
provisions, there seemed no reason to fear for thf' defence 
of so strong a place against such assailants as those by 
whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day. Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on tiie battlements again, viewing and 
re viewing the state of their preparations, and anxiously 
expecting the approacli of the enemy. I ought to ob¬ 
serve, that tlie report of the spies had now been regularly 
made and received; but the Major treated d^^he report 
that Morton was in arms against the governiiient witJi 
the most scornful incredulity. 

“I know the lad better,” was the only reply he deigned 
to make; “ the fellows have not dared to venture- near 
enough, and have been deceived by some fanciful re¬ 
semblance, or have picked up some story.” 

“ I differ from you, Major,” answered Lord Evandale ^ 
“I think you will see that young gentleman at the heaa 
of the insurgents; and, though I sliall be Jieartily sorry 
for iL I shall not be greatly surprised.” 

“ You are as bad as Claverhouse,” said the Major, ** who 
contended yesterday morning down my very throat, that 
this young fellow, who is as high-spirited and gentleman¬ 
like a boy as I have ever known, wanted but an oppor¬ 
tunity to place himself at the'*head of the rebels.” 

“ Ajid considering the usage which he has received, and 
the suspicions under which he lies,” ^aid Lord Evandal^ 

“ what other course is open to him t For my own part, 1 
should hardly know-trhether he deserved most blame or 
pity.” 

“Blame, my lord?—Pity!’’echoed the Major, astonished 
at hearing sucli sentiments; “he would deserve to be 
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hanged, that’s ail ; and. were lie my own son, I should 
stec him strung up witli pleasure—Blame indeed! But 
youi' lordship cannot tliiiik as you are pleased to speak ? ” 

“ 1 give you Major Bellendeii, that 1 have 

been for some time of opinion, that our ixiliticians and 
prelati^stJhave ^liiven matters to a painful extremity in 
this country, and have alienated, by violence of various 
kinds, not only the lower classes, but all those in the 
upper ranks, whom strong party-feeling, or a desire of 
court-interest, does not attach to their standard.” 

“I am no politician,” answered the Major, “and I do 
not understand nice distinctions. My sword is the 
King’s, and when he commands, I draw it in his cause.” 

“ 1 triist,” replied the young lord, “ you will not find me 
more Viackward than yourself, though I heartily wish 
that the enemy were foreigners. It is, however, no time 
to debate thatl matter, for yonder they come, and we 
must defend ourselves as well as we can.” 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insurgents 
liegau to make tlieir appearance on the road which 
crfissed the top of tJie hill, and thence descended opposite 
to the Tower. They did not, liowever, move downwards, 
as if awar^ that, in doing so, their columns would be 
exj^sed to the fire of the artillery of the place. But 
their numberi? wliich at first seemed few, appeared 
presently so to deepen and concentrate themselves, that, 
judging of the masses wliich occupied the road behind 
tile hill from the closeness of the front which they pre¬ 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very con- 
.siderable. There was a pause of anxiety on both sides; 
and, while the unsteady ranks of the Covenanters were 
agitated, as if by pressure behind, or uncertainty as to 
their next movement, their arms, picturesque from their 
variety, glanced in the morning sun, whose beams were 
reflected from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and 
biittle-axes. ^ The armed mass occupied, for a few 
minutes, this fluctuating position, until three or four 
horsemen, wJio seemeil to Se leade*^ advanced from the 
front, and occupied the height a little nearer to^ the 
Castle, ffohn Gudyill, who was not without some skill as 
an artilleryman, btDught a gun to bear on this detached 
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group. 

“ Ill nee the falcon,”—(so the small cannon was called,) 
—“Ill flee the falcon whene’er your honour gies com¬ 
mand ; my certie, shell rufi9e their feathers for them i ” 
The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 
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“Stay a moment,” said the young liobleman, “they 
send us a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis¬ 
mounted, and, displaying a white clojtji ^ pike, moved 
forward towards the Tower, while thti ^lajAr and Lord 
Evandale, descending from the battleniAit of ilie main 
fortress, advanced to meet him as far as the barricade, 
judging it unwise to admit liim witliin tl^e precincts 
which they designed to defend. At the same time that 
the ambassador set forth, the group of horsemen, as if 
they had f.iiticipated tlie preparations of John Gudyill* 
for their annoyance, witlidrew from the advanced station 
which they had occupied, .and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by ^ps niein 
and manner, seemed fully imbued with that spiritual 
pride whicli distinguished his sect. His features were 
drawn up to a contemptuous primness, and his half-shut, 
eyes seemed to scorn to look upon the terrestrial objects' 
around, while, at eveiy solemn stride, his toes were 
pointed outwards with an air tliat appeared to despise 
the ground on whicli they trode. Lord Evandale could 
not suppress a smile at tins singular figure. 

“Did you ever,” said he to Major Bellendon. “see sucli 
.an absui^ autom.aton ? One would sw'oar it moves upon 
springs—Can it speak, think you V’ « 

“O, ay,” said the Major; “ bliat seems to begone of my 
old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the right Phari¬ 
saical leaven.—Stay—he coughs and hems; he is about 
to summon the Castle wdtli the but-end of a’ sermon, 
instead of a parley on the trumpet.” 

The veteran, who in his day had had many an oppor¬ 
tunity to become aeguainted with the manners of these 
religionists, was not far mistaken in his conjecture ; only 
that, instead of a prose exordium, the Laird of Langcau) 
—for it was no less a personage—uplifted, with a sten¬ 
torian voice, a verse of the twenty-fourtli Psalm : 

“Ye gates lift up your heod.*)!^ yc doors, 

Doors that do last fgr aye, 

Be Ufteu Sp"- 

“ I told you so,” said the IMajor to Evandale, and then 

S resented himself at the entranci of the barricade, 
emanding to know^r what purpose or intent he made 
that doleful noise, li^ a hog in a higli wind, beiteath the 
gates of the Castle. 

“1 come,” replied the ambassador, in a high and shrill 
voice, and without any of the usual salutations or defer- 
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ences,—“ I come from tlie godly army of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, to speak with two carnal malig- 
nants, William Maxwell, called Lord Evandale, and Miles 
Bellenden of Chamwooa.” 

“ And what ha’Vift' you to say to _ Miles Bellenden and 
Lord F.vandale J ” answered the ]Major. 

“ Are you the parties ? ” said the Laird of Langcale, 
ill the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone of voice. 

“ Even St/, for fault of better,” said the Major. 

“Then there is the public summons,” said the envoy, 
putting a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, “anti there 
IS a private letter for Miles Bellenden from a godly 
youtli, w'ho is honoured with lefiding a part of our hc«t. 
Head them quickly, and God give you grace to fructify 
by the iontents, though it is muckle to be doubted.” 

The summons ran thus: “We, the named and con¬ 
stituted leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and others, 
.‘presently in arms for the cause of liberty and true reli¬ 
gion, do warn and summon William Lora Evandale and 
Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, and others presently in 
arms, and keeping garrison in the Tower of Tillietudlem, 
to surrender the said Tower upon fair conditions of 
quaiter, and license to depart with bag and baggage, 
otherwise to suffer such extremity of lir*e and SAvord as 
belong by the laws of w’ar to those wdio hold out an 
untenable post. And so may God defend his own good 
cause! ” 

Tills summons was signed by John Balfour of Burley, 
as quarter master-general of tlie army of the Covenant, 
for himself, and in name of the other leiiders. 

• The letter to ^lajor Bellenden was from Henry Morton. 
It WMS couched in the following language : 

“I have taken a step, my venerable* friend, winch, 
among many painful consequences, Avill, I am afraid, 
incur your very tlecided disapprobation. But I have 
taken my re.solutioii in lionoui* and good faith, and witli 
the full approval of iry own conscience. 1 can no longer 
submit to have my own rights and those of my fellow*- 
subjects trampled upon, our froedom violated, our per¬ 
sons insulted, and our blood spilt, without just cause or 
legal trial, rrovideiice, tlirougli tla^ viohnice of the op- 
jiressoir themselv4*s, seems now to 'Iiave oiKMu*d a way of 
deliveraiiee from tliis intolerable tyranny, find I do not 
hold him deserving of the name and rights of a freeman, 
who, thinking as i do, shall withhold his arm from the 
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cause of liis country. But God, who knows my heart, 
my w'itness, that I do not share the angry or \’iolent 
pjissioiis of tlie oppressed and liarassed sufferers with 
whom I am noAv acting. My most earn est and- anxious 
desire is, to see this unnatural war IMbglit a speedy 
end, by the union of tlie good, wise, and i^odera^-^ of all 
parties, and a i>eace restored, whicli, without injury to 
tlie King’s constitutional rights, may substitute the 
authority of equal laws to that of military violence, and, 
permitting to all men to worship God according to their 
own conscie^.-ces, may subdue fanatical entliusiasm by 
reason and mildness,* instead of driving it to frenzy by 
persecution and intolerance. 

“With these sentiments, you may conceive with what 
pain I appear in arms before the house of your venerable 
relative, which we understand you jiropose to hold out 
against us. Permit me to press upon you the assurance^ 
that such a measure will only lead to the eliusion of 
blood—that, if repulsed in the assault, we arc; yet strong 
enough to invest tlie place, and reduce it by liunger, 
being aware of your indifferent pi'eparations to sustain a 
jnotracted siege. It would grievt^ me to the heart to 
think what would be the sufterings in such a case, and 
U])on whom they would chiefly fall. 

“ Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I would 
propose to you any terms which could ijbmproniise the 
Iiigh and honourable character which you have so deserv¬ 
edly won, and so long borne. If tin; regular soldiers (to 
whom I will ensure a safe retreat) are dismissed from the 
place, I trust no more will be required than your jiarole 
to remain neuter during this unliaiipy contest; and I will 
take care that Lady Margaret’s prop<irty, as well as 
youra, shall be duly respected, and no garrison intruded 
upon you. I could say much in fav^our of this proposal; 
but I fear, as 1 must in the present instance appear cri¬ 
minal in your eyes, good arguments would lose their 
influence when coming from an unwelcome quai'ter. 1 
will, therefore, break on with assurii^g you, that wliatever 
your sentiments may oe hereafter towards me, my sense 
of gratitude to you can never be diminished or erased; 
and it would be the hai>piest monuc'X of iiiy life tliat 
should give me more effectual means than mere words to 
assure you of it. Thei^ifore, although in the first looment 
of resentment you may rej<*ct the projiosal I make to 
you, let not that pi*event you from resuming the topic, if 
future events should render it more acceptable; for 
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whenever, or ho *vsoever, I can be of service to you, it will 
always afford the greatest satisfaction to 

“ Henry Morton.” 

Having\» 3 ad ^his long letter with the most marked in- 
digiiau^in, Maj-w Bellendeii put it into the hands of Lord 
Evandale. 

“I would not have believed this,” he said, “of Henry 
Morton, irtialf mankind had sworn it! The ungrateful, 
rebellious traitor! rebellious in cold blood, and without 
even tluj pretext of enthusiasm, that warms the liver of 
such a crack-brained fop as our friend the envoy there. 
But I should Jjave remembered he w'as a presbyterian—I 
ought to have been aware that I w as nursing a wolf-cub, 
whose dialxdical nature would make him tear and snatcn 
at me on the first opportunity. Were Baint Paul on 
earth again, and a presbyterian, he would bt^ a rebel in 
three months-it is in the ^ ery blood of them.” 

“W(*ll,'' said Lord Evandale, “1 will be the last to 
recommend surrender ; but, if our provisions fail, and we 
recei'' e no relief from Edinburgh or Glasgow, I think we 
ought to avail ourselves of tliis opening, to get the ladies, 
at least, saf^* out of the Castle.” 

“ They <vill endure all, ere they would accept the pro¬ 
tection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,^’ finswered 
tlie Major indignantly; “I would renounce them for 
relatives weni it otherwise. But let us dismiss the 
worthy ambassador.- ^ly fiiend,” lie said, turning to 
Langcale, ‘‘tell your leaders, and the mob they have 
gathered yonder, tlmt, if they liave not a particular 
opinion oi the liardriess of tlieir own skulls, I would 
advise them to lieware liow they knock them against 
these old walls. And let them send no more flags of 
truce, or we will liang up the messenger in i*etaliation of 
the murder of Cornet Grahame.” 

With this answer the ambassador returned to those by 
wlioni he had Ixien sent. He had no sooner reached the 
main body than a mifrmuri was hef^rd amongst the multi¬ 
tude, and there was raised in front of their ranks an 
ample i*ed flag, the borders of wliich w^ere edged with 
blue. As tlie signal of war and defiance sprf»ad out its 
large folds upon the morning wind^the ancient banner of 
Lndy Abirgarets family, together with the royal ensign, 
were immediately hoisted on the walls of the Tower, and 
at tlie siiuie time, a round of artillery was discliarged 
against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by which 
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they sustained some loss. Their leaders^ instantly with¬ 
drew them to the slielter of tlie brow of the hill. 

“I think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied liimself 
in re-charging his guns, “they hae fund the fAlcon^s neb 
a bit ower hard for them—It's no^if Qougjit that tiie 
hawk whistles.” ^ ^ * 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was once moi*e 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general dis¬ 
charge of tlieir fire-arms was directed agaitftt the de¬ 
fenders upon tlie battlements. Under co\ev of the smoke, 
a column of i icked men rushed down the road wdth deter¬ 
mined courage, and, sustaining with firmness a heavy 
tire from the garrison, they forced their way, in spite of 
opposition, to the first barricade by which the avenue 
was defended. They were led on by Balfour in ^)erson, 
who displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm and, in 
spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, killing 
and wounding several of the defenders, atid compelling 
the rest to retreat to their second position. TJie pre¬ 
cautions, however, of Major Bellenden rendered tins' 
success unavailing , for no sooner were the Covenanters 
in possession of tJje post, than a close and destructive fire 
was poured into it from the Castle, and. from tliose 
stations which commanded it in tlie rear, ti^ving no 
means of protecting themselves from tliis fire, or of 
returning it wfith eflect again.st men wWb were under 
cover of their barricades and defences, the CovonanttJrs 
were obliged to retreat; but not until they had, with 
tljcir axes, destroyed tlie stockade, so as to render it im¬ 
possible for the defenders to re-occupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He ev(*n re¬ 
mained for a short space almost alone, with an axe in his 
hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the storm t»f l>alls, 
many of which were specially aimed against him. The 
retreat of the party he commanded was not eflected 
without heavy loss, and served as a seven? lesson con¬ 
cerning the local afivantage.s possessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenanter.s was made with 
more caution. A strAig partj^ of marksmen, (many of 
tliem competitors at the game of the popinjay,) under the 
command of Henry Morton, glided yirough the woods 
where they afforded tliem the best shelter, and, avoiding 
the open road, endeavi^red, by forcing their way through 
the bushes and trees, and up the rocks wJiich surrounded 
it on either side', to gain a position, from which, witliout 
being exposed to an intoleraJjle degree, they might annoy 
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the 'fiaiik of the second barricade, wliile it was menaced 
in front by a second attack from Barley. The besieged 
saw the danger of this movement, and endeavoured to 
impede the approach of the marksmen, by firing upon 
them at every pqintf N^here they showed themselves. The 
assailantjP, on the other hand, displayed great coolness, 
spirit, and judgment, in the manner in which they ap¬ 
proached tlie defences. Tliis was, in a great measure, to 
be ascribed’ to the steady and adroit manner in which 
they were conducted by their youthful leader, wlio showed 
< as much skill in protecting his ow'n followei’S as spirit in 
annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct their 
aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save the others 
engaged’in the defence of the Castle ; and, above all, to 
spare the life of the old Major, whose anxiety made him 
more than once expose himself in a manner, that, without 
. such generosity on the part of the enemy, might have 
-prov'ed fatal. A dropping tire of musketry now glanced 
iroin every part of the precipitous mount on which the 
Castle was Tound(*d. From bush to bush—from crag to 
crag—from tree to tree, tJie marksmen continued to 
advance, availing themselves of branches and roots to 
assist theL’ ascent, and contending at once with the dis¬ 
advantages of the ground and the fli’e of tlie enemy. At 
lengtli they got'so nigh on the ascent, that several of them 
possessed an opportunity of tiring into the barricade 
against tlie defender, who then lay exposed to their aim, 
aiul Burle>, profiting by tlie contusion of the moment, 
moved forward to the attack in front. His onset was 
tnade with the same desperation and fury as before, and 
met with less resistance, the defendera being alarmed at 
the progress which the sharp-shootei's had made in 
turning the flank of their position. Determined to im¬ 
prove his advantfige, Burley, with his axe in his hand, 
pursued the party whoiu he hail dislodged even to the 
third and last liarricade, and entered it along with them. 

“Kill, kill—dowm ^^itll the- enemies of God and his 
i:)eople !—No quarter—The Csistlo is ours ! ” were the 
cries by which lie animated liis friends; the most un¬ 
daunted of whom f 'illowed him close, wdiilst the others, 
with axes, spiules, and other implements, threw' up earth, 
cut doN n trees, hastily lalwuring'* to establish such a 
defensive cover in the rear of the second barricade as 
might enable them to rt‘tain possession of it, in case the 
Castle w'as not carried by this coup-de-maiii. 
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Lord Evandale could no longer restraiii his impatience. 
He charged with a few soldiers who had been kei)t in 
reserve in tlie court-yard of the Castle; and, although his 
arm was in a sling, encourjiged tliem, by**voice and 
gesture, to assist their compaiiioifS^ho engaged 

with Burley. The combat now assumed au air o^espera- 
tion. The narrow road was crowded witli the Tollowers 
of liurley, who pressed foi^w.ard to support their com¬ 
panions. The sofdiers, animated by the voice a#id presence 
of Lord Evandalf, fought wdth fury, their small numbers 
being in some measure compensated by their greater • 
skill, and by their possessing the upper ground, which 
tliey defended desperately witli pikes and halberds, as 
well as witli the but of the carabines and tlieir broad¬ 
swords. Those within tlie Castle endeavoured fb assist 
•tlieir companions, whenever they could so level their guns 
as to lire upon the enemy without endangering their 
friends. TJie sharp-shooters, dispersed around, were 
firing incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement. The Castle was enveloped with smoke, 
and the rocks rang to the cries of tlie combatants. In 
tlie midst of this scene of confusion, a singular accident 
had iKjarly given the besiegers possession oi t^ie fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among 41ie marks¬ 
men, being well acquainted with every rock and bush in 
the vicinity of the Castle, where he had s/t often gathered 
nuts with Jenny Dennison, was enabled, by such local 
knowledge, to advance farther, and with less danger, than 
most of his companions, excejiting some three or tour who 
had followed him close. NTow Cuddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means fond of* 
danger, either for its own sake, or for that Of the glory 
which attends it. In his advance, therefore, he Jiailnot, 
as the phrase goe.s, taken the bull by the honis, or ad¬ 
vanced in front of the enemy’s fire. On tlie contrary, he 
had edged gradually away from the scene of action, and, 
turning his line of ascent rather to the left, had pursued 
it until it brought him undei* a frout*of the Castle difierent 
from that before whidb the parties were engaged, and to 
which the defenders had given no attention, trusting to 
the steepness of the precipice. Thel^^ was, however, on 
this pointy a certain window belonging tu a ct*rtaiu pantry, 
and communicating vtith a c(*rtain yew-ti*e(‘, whini grew 
out of a steep cleft of tlie rock, being the very pass 
through which Goose Gibhie was smuggled out of the 
Castle in order to carry Edith’s express to Cliaruwood, 
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and wliicli bad p^'obabl^ in its day, been used for other 
contraband purposes. Cuddie^ resting upon the but of 
Jiis gun, and looking up at this window, observ^ed to one 
of his coin|/anions,—“ There’s a place I ken weel; inony a 
time 1 hae helped -^isnny Dennison out o’ the winnock,^ 
forby <*reepihg m whiles mysell to get some dafiin,^ at e’en 
after tin/pleugli was loosed.” 

“ And what’s to hinder us to ci*eep in just now ? ” said 
the other, v^-ho was a smart enterprising young fellow. 

“There’s no muckle to liinder us, an that were a’,” 

, answered Cuddie ; “ but what were we to do neist ? ” 

“We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other; “liere are 
live or six o’ us, and a’ tlie sodgers are engaged at the 
gate.” 

“ Com.^ awa wi’ you, then,” said Cuddie; “ but mind, 
dei) a huger ye maun lay on Lady Alargaret. or Miss- 
Editli, or tlie auld Alajor, oi-, aboon a, on Jenny Dennison, 
or ony body but the sodgers—cut and quarter amang them 
as like, 1 carena.” 

ay,” siiid the other, “let us once in, and we will 
make our ain t(‘rins with them a’.” 

Gingerly, and as if tivading upon eggs, Cuddie began 
to ascend the w'ell'known pass, not very willingly ; for, 
besides tljao he was something apprt?heiisive of the 
reception he might meet with in the inside, his conscience 
insisted that liv. was making but a shabby requital for 
Lady Alargaret’s former favours and protection. He got 
up, however, into the yew-tree, followed by his coni- 
mnions^ om‘ after another. Tlie window was small, and 
had been secured by stancheons of iron ; but these had 
been long worn away by time, or forced out by the 
domestics to iiossess a free passage for their own 
occasional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy, 
providing there was no one in the pantry, a point which 
Cuddie endeavoured to discover l>eiore he inade the linal 
and perilous stop. While his companions, tlierefore, 
were urging and threatening him behind, and he was 
hesitating and stretching his neck to look into the 
apiirtment, his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, 
vrho had ensconced herself in said pantry as the safest 
place in whicli to wait the issue' of the assault. So soon 
as this object of terror caught lier eye, she set up a 
hysteric^screarn, Hew t,o the adjacent' kitchen, and, in the 
desjieral^ agony of fear, seized on a j)ot of kail-brose 
which she herself had hung on the lire before the combat 

' Wiudow. • I'Dyiiig. 
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began, having j>romisecl to Tam Hallidfyr to prepare liis 
breakfast for him. Thus burdened, she returnea to the 
window of the pantry, and still exclaiming, “ Murder! 
murder !—we are a^ harried and ravished—Castle’s 
taen — tak it amang ye! ” she (K.v'slijyged the whole 
scalding contents of the pot, accompaniecO' itl*^® .dismal 
yell, upon the person of tlie unfortunate*Cuddii^* How¬ 
ever welcome the mess might h.ive been, if Cuddie and it 
had become acquainted in a regular manner,effects, 
as administered by Jenny, would probably have cured 
liim of soldiering for ever, had he been looking upwards , 
when it was thrown upon him. But, fortunatmy tor our 
man of war. lie had taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first 
scream, and was in the act of looking down, expostulating 
with his comrades, who impeded the retreat which he 
was anxious to commence ; so that the steel cap and 
buff coat, which formerly belonged to Sergeant liothwell, 
being garments of an excellent endurance, protected his 
person against the greater part of the scalding brose. 
Enougli, however, reached him to annoy liim severely, , 
so that in the pain and .suiprise he jumped hastily out 
of the tree, oversetting liis followers, to the manifest 
danger of their limbs, and, without listening to argu¬ 
ments, entreaties, or authority, made the b<»st of his 
way by the most safe i*oad to the main ljK)dy of the 
army whereunto he belonged, and co»ld neither by 
threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon to return to 
the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one 
admirer’s outward man the viands which her fair hands 
had so lately been in the act of preparing for the stomach- 
of another, she continued her song of alarm, running a 
screaming division upon all those crimes, which the 
lawyers call the four pleas of the crown, namely, murder, 
fire, rape, and robbery. These Jiideous exclamations gave 
so much alarm, and created such confusion within the 
Castle, that Major Bellenden and Lord Evaiidale judged 
it best to draw off from the conflict without the gates, 
and, abandoning to the enemy all the exterior do^nces 
of the avenue, confine themselves to the Castle itself, for 
fear of its being surprised on .some unguarded point. 
Their retreat wa.s unmolested ; for tlje panic of C^uddie 
and his companions IkuI occasi<in(‘d nearly as iii^ch con¬ 
fusion on the .side of the besiegei’s, ;is the .screams of 
Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There wa.s no attempt on (*ithei' side to renew* the 
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action that day: TJie insurgents had suflcrcd most 
severely ; and, from the difficulty which they had ex¬ 
perienced jn carrying the barricadoed positions without 
the preoihets of tW Castle, they could haN'e but little 
hope of stcx iniiig the place itself. On the other hand, 
tJie si^«»1»iou oi the besieged was despiriting and gloomy. 
In the skirmishing they had lost two or three men, and 
had several wounded; and though theii* loss was in 
proportion^ greatly less than that of the enemy, who had 
left twenty men dead on the place, yet their small number 
could mucli worse spare it^ while tlie desiderate attacks 
of the opposite party plainly showed how’^ serious the 
leaders were in tlie pui’posc of reducing the place, and 
how well seconded by the zeal of their followers. But, 
especially, the garrison had to fear for hunger, in case 
blockade should be resorted to as the means of reducing 
them. Tlie Major's directions^ had been imperfectly 
obeyed in regard to laying in provisions; and the 
dragoons, in spite of all warning and authority, were 
likmy to be w’asteful in using them. It was, therefore, 
with a heavy Jieart, that Major Bellendeii gave directions 
for guarding the window througli wJiich the Castle 
had so nearly been surprised, as well as all others 
which otfhred the most remote facility for such an 
enterprise. ^ 


CHAPTEB XXVI. 

-The Kins hath drawn 
The special head of all the land tofrether. 

JJeury IV. Part II. 

The leaders of the presbyterian army had a serious 
consultation upon the evening of the day in which they 
had made the attack on Tillietudleni. They could not 
but observe that tlieir followers w'ere disheartened by 
the loss which they liad ^usttiine^ and which, as usual 
in such cases, haci fallen upon tlie bravest and most 
forward. It was to bo feared, that if they were suffered 
to exhaust their zeid and efforts in an object so secondary 
as the capture of this petty fort, their numbers would 
melt a%^ay by degrees, and they would lose all the 
advantages arising out of the present unprepared state 
of the government. Moved oy these arguments, it 
was agreed that the main body of the army should 
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march against Glasgow, and dislodge #110 soldiers who 
were lying in that town. The council nominated 
Henry Morton, with others, to tliis last s^pdce, and 
appointed Burley to the conimanj^of a clidfeen Ijody 
of five hundred men, who were toreiaain# behind, for 
the purpose of blockading the Tower of Till^tfldlem. 
Morton testified the greatest repugnance to this arrange* 
ment. 

“ He had the strongest personal motives,” h<? said, “ for 
desiring to remain near TiUietudlem ; and if the manage¬ 
ment of the siege were committed to him, he had little « 
doubt but thnt he would bring it to such an accommoda¬ 
tion, as, witliout been rigorous to the besieged, would 
fully answer the purpose of the besiegers.” 

Burley readily guessed tlie cause of his ^ young 
colleague’s reluctance to move with the army ; for, in¬ 
terested fis he was in appreciating the characters with 
whom he had to deal, ho had contrived, through ilie 
simplicity of Cuddie, and tlie enthusiasm of old Mause, 
to get mucli information concerning Morton’s relations 
with the family of TiUietudlem. He therefore took th(» 
advantage of Poundtext’s arising to speak to business, as 
he said, for some short space of time, (wlpch Burley 
riglitiy interpreted to mean an hour at the \try least,) 
and seized that moment to withdraw jVtorton from the 
liearing of their colleagues, and to Iiola the following* 
argument with him : 

Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to sacrifice 
this holy cause to thy friendship for an uncircumcised 
Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish woman.” 

“I neither understand your meaiiiiig, Mr Balfour, nor' 
relish your allusions,” replied Morton, indignantly ; “ and 
I know no reason you have to bring so gross a charge, or 
to use such uncivil language.” 

“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, “ and own 
that there are those witJiin yon dark Tower, over whom 
thou wouldst rather be watching like a mother over her 
little ones, than thoy would^. bejfr the banner of the 
Church of Scotland over the necks of her enemies.” 

“If you mean, that I would willingly terminate this 
war without any bloody victory, a»d that 1 am more 
anxious to do this than to acemire any personal fame 
or power, you may be,” replied Morton, “perfectly right.” 

“And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “in deem¬ 
ing that thou wouldst not exclude from so general a 
pacification thy friends in the garrison of TiUietudlem.” 
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“ Certainly,” replied Morton ; “ I am too much obliged 
to Major Bellenden not to wish to l>e of service to lum, 
ns far as the interest of the cause 1 have espoused 
will i)er*mi\.. J never made a secret of my regard for 
him.” ^ 

“I a n pware of that,” said Burley ; “but, if thou hadst 
concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found out thy 
riddle. Now% hearken to uiy words. This Miles 
Bellenden hath means to subsist his garrison for a 
montli.” 

^ “ This is not the case,” answered Morton ; “ we know 
his stores are liardly equal to a week’s consumption.” 

“Ay, but,” continued Burley, “T have since had proof, 
of the strongest nature, that such a report was spread in 
the gai risen by that w’ily and greyheaded malignant, 
partly to prevail on the soldiers to submit to a diminution 
of their daily food, partly to detain us before the walls of 
his fcHress until the sword should be whetted to smite 
and destroy us.” 

“And wliy was not tlie evidence of this laid before the 
^’-ounoil of war ? ” said Morton. 

“To wJiat purpose?” said Balfour. “Why need we 
undeceive Kottledrummle, Macbriar, Poundtext, and 
Langcale,. lipon such a point ? Tliyself must own, that 
whatever is told to them escapes to the host out of the 
mouth of the preachers at their next holding-forth. 
They are already discouraged by the thoughts of lying 
before the fort a week. What would be the consequence 
were thev ordered to prepare for the leaguer of a 
montli ? ” ’ 

• “ But why conceal it, then, from me ? or w'hy tell it me 
now ? and, above all, what proofs liave you got of the 
fact?” continued Morton. 

“ There are many pi*oofs,” replied Burley ; and he put 
into his' hands a numlier of requisitions sent forth by 
Major Bellenden, with receipts on the Imck to various 
proprietors, for cattle, corn, meal, &c., to such aii amount, 
that tlie sum total seemed to exclude the possibility of 
the garrison being soon distressed for provisions. But 
Burley did not inform Morton of a fact which he himself 
knew full well, najyiely, that most of these pro^^sions 
never reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the 
dragoops sent to collect them, who readily sold to one 
man what they took fitim another, and abused the 
Major’s press for stores* pretty much as Sir John Falstaff 
did that of the King for men. 
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“ And now,” continued Balfour, observing that he liad 
made tlie desired impression, “1 have only to sa.y, tliat T 
concealed this from thee no longer than it was concealed 
from myself, for T have only received these*papers this 
morning ; and I tell it unto thee tli^it tljpu may-est go 
, on thy way rejoicing, and work the groat work willingly 
at Glasgow, being assured that no eA’il can nefall tliy 
friends in the madignant party, since their fort is abun¬ 
dantly victualled, and 1 possess not number^sufticient to 
do more against them than to prevent their sallying 
forth.” 

“And why,” continued jVforton, who felt an inexpres¬ 
sible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s reasoning—‘^why 
not permit me to remain in the command of this smaller 
party, and inarch forward yourself to Glasgow^ It is 
the more honourable charge.” 

“And therefore, young man,” answered Burley, “haveI 
lalioured that it should be committed to the son of Hilas 
Morton. I am waxing old, and this grey head has had* 
enough of honour where it could be gathered by danger.* 
I speak not of the frothy bubble which men call earthly 
fame, but the honour belonging to him that doth not the 
work negligently. But thy career is yet to run. Thou 
hast to vindicate the high trust which Las b^esi bestowed 
on thee through my assurance that it was dearly well- 
merited. At Loudon-hill thou wert a c»'l|)tive, and at the 
last assault it was thy part to fight under cover, whilst I 
led tlie more open ana dangerous attack; and, shouldst 
thou now remain before these walls when there is active 
service elsewhere, trust me. that men will say, that the 
son of Silas Morton hath lallen away from tlie paths of 
his father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to w^hioh, as a gentle¬ 
man and soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, Morton 
Jiastily acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. Yet he 
was unable to divest himself of certain feelings of distrust 
which he involuntarily attached to the quarter from 
which he received this informatioim 

“Mr Balfour,” he*said, “ILt us distinctly understand 
each other. You have thought it worth your while to 
bestow particular attention upon m^?' private affairs and 

r irsonal attachments ; be so good as to understfmd,^ that 
am as constant to them as to my political principles. 
It is possible that, during my absence, you may possess 
the power of soothing or of wounding those feelings. Be 
assured, that whatever may be the consequences to the 
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issue of our present adventure^ my eternal gratitude, or 
my persevering resentment, will attend the line of con¬ 
duct you may adopt on sucn an occasion; and, however 
young and -inexperienced^ I am, I have no doubt of find¬ 
ing friends to assist-i/io ill expressing my sentiments in 
either 

“If there be a threat implied in that denunciation,’' 
replie<l Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it had better have 
been spared? I know how to value the regard of my 
friends, and despise, from my soul, the threats of my 
enemies. But I will not take occasion of ofienct*. Wliat- 
ever hapiiens here in your absence shall be managed with 
as much deference to your wishes, as the duty I owe to a 
higher power can possibly permit.” 

With tliis qualified promise Morton was obliged to rest 
satisfied. ^ . 

“Our d(‘feat will relieve the garrison,*' said he, in¬ 
ternally, “ere they can be reduced to surrender at 
discretion ; and, in case of victory, J already see, from 
the numbers of the moderate party, that 1 snail nave a 
voice as powerful as Burley’s in determining the use 
which shall be made of it.” 

He therefore follow’ed Balfour to the council, where 
they found. Settled rum mle adding to his lasthf a few 
words of practical application. When these were ex- 
pendedj Morton destined liis willingness to accompany 
the mam Ixidy of the army, which was destined to drive 
the regular troops from Glasgow. His companions in 
command w^ere named, and the wdiole received a strength¬ 
ening exhortation from the preachers wdio w-ere present. 
Next moiTiing, at break of day, the insurgent army 
broke up from their encampment, and marched towar<fe 
Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at lengtli^ incidents 
which may be found in the lustory of the period. It is 
sufficient to say, that Claverliouse and Lord Ross, learn¬ 
ing the superior force w’hich was directed against them, 
intrenched, or rather barricadoed themselves in the 
centre of the city, where tne town-house and old jail 
were situated, w'ith the determination to stand the 
assault of the insurg,ents rather than to abandon the 
capital of the west of Scotland. The presbyterians made 
their att^^jk in two bodies, one of which penetrated into 
the city in the line of the College and Cathedral Church, 
while the other marched up the Gallow^ate, or principal 
access from the south-east. Both divisions were led by 
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men of resolution, and behaved with ^reat spirit. But 
the advantaj^es of military skill and situation were 
great for their undi.sciplined ^■alour, 

Boss and Claverhouse had carefully dispos<jd parties of 
their soldiers in houses, at the hcad»K)f |ihe streets, and in 
, the entrances of closes, as they are jailed,^©! lanes, 
besides those who were intrenched behind bmist-works 
which reached across tlie streets. The assailants found 
their ranks thinned by a fire from invisibl# opponents, 
which they had no means of returning with enect. It 
was in vain that Morton and other leaders exposed theii^ 
persons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured to 
bring their antagonists to a close action * their followers 
shrunk from them in every direction. And yet, though 
Henry Morton was one of tlie very last to retire, and, 
exerted himself in bringing up the rear, maintaming' 
order in the retreat, and checking every attempt which 
the enemy made to improve the advantage they had 
gained by the repulse, he had still the mortification to 
hear many of those in Ids rank.s niutteiing to each otJier. 
that “ this came of trusting to latitudinarian boys ; ana 
that, had honest, faithful Burley led the attack, as he 
did that of the barricades of Tillietudkmi, the issue would 
have been as different as might Ixi.” 

It was with burning resentment that ’Morton heard 
these reflections thrown out by the v^y 'men who had 
soonest exhibited signs of discouragement. The unjust 
reproach, however, liaci the effect of firing his emulation, 
and making him sensible tliat, engaged as he was in a 
perilous cau.se, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
conquer or die. 

“1 have no retreat^ he said to himself* “All sliali 
allow—even Major feellenden—even Edith—that in. 
courage, at least, the rebel Morton w^as not inferior to his 
father.” 

The condition of the aimy after the repulse was so 
undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that the 
leaders tliought it prudent to drew off some miles from 
the city to gain time for reducing them once more into 
such order as they were capable of adopting. Becruits, 
in the meanwhile, came fast in, Atiove moved by the 
extreme hardships of their own condition, and encouraged 
by the advantage obtained at Loudon diill, thax^detein^ 
by the List unfortunate enterprise. Many of these 
attached themselves particularly to Morton^s division. 
He had, however, the mortification to see that his un- 
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popularity amon" the more intolerant part of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence beyond 
his years, which he exhibited in improving the discipline 
and arrangetnent of his followers, they termed a trusting 
in tJie arm of flesh, his avowed tolerance for those of 
religious and observances different from his 

own, obtained liiiii, most unjustly, the nickname of 
Qallio, who cared for none of those things. What w'as 
worse thanthese misconceptions, the mob of the in¬ 
surgents, always loudest in applause of those who push 
political or religious opinions to extremity, and disgusted 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to the yoke of 
discipline, preferred avowedly the moi^e zealous leaders, 
in whose ranks enthusijism in the cause supplied the 
, vwant of good order and military subjection, to the re¬ 
straints which Morton endeavoured to bring them under. 
In short, while bearing the principal burden of cora¬ 
ls mand, (for his colleagues 'willingly relinquished in his 
favour every thing that was troublesome and obnoxious 
in the office of general,) ^lorion found himself without 
that authority, which alone could i*ender his regulations 
effectual.' 

‘ Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, during 
the course oi a few days, laboured so hard to introduce 
some degree of discipline into the army, that he thought 
he might hazard a second attack upon Glasgow with every 
prospect of success. 

It cannot he doubted that Morton’s anxiety to measure 
himself with Colonel Graliame of Claverhouse, at whose 
hands he had sustained such injury, had its share in 

S Mng motive to his uncommon exertions. But Claver- 
)use disappointed his hopes; for, satislied with having 
the advantage in repulsing the first attack upon Glasgow, 
he determined that he would not, with the handful of 
troops under his command, await a second assault from 
the insurgents, with more numerous and better disciplined 

' These feuds, which tore to pieces the Uttle Ai*my of Insurgents, tunied merely 
on the point whether the king'b interest or royal authority was to he owned or 
not, and whether the party lu arms weie to be contented with a free exercise of 
their own religion, or insist upon the rc'establishment of Presh9'tei7 In its 
Rupnsme authority, and with full power to predominate over all other forms of 
worahlp. The few country goptlemen who joined the Insurrection, with the most 
aenaihle part of tlie clergy, thought It best to limit thdr demands to wliat it 
might be powihle to attain. Hut the party who nrged these moderate views were 
termed by more xealons bigots, the Erastian party, men, namely, who were 
willing to place the dim'd) under the Influence of the civil government, and 
therefore they accounted them, ** a snare upon Mlzpah, and a net spread upon 
Tabor.^ See the Life of Sir Rotiert Hamilton in the Scottish Worthies, and his 
aecount of the Battle of Bothwell-brldge, jBosifm, (8.) 
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forces than had supported their enterprise. He 
therefore evacuated the place, and marched at the head 
of his troops towards Edinbiirgli. The insurgents of 
course entered Glasgow without resistance, ?ijiid M'ithout 
Morton having the opportunity,*’*^'hh;h ^^e so deeply 
coveted, of again encountering C.llaven^use jpensonaily. 

* But, although he had not an opportunity of wiping away 
the disgrace whicli had befallt*n his division of the army 
of the Covenant, the retreat of Clavcrhouse, and the 
possession of Glasgow, tended grwitly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its iiuniber*s. Th€b 
necessity of appointing new officers, of oi-gaiiiziiig new 
regiments and squadrons, of making tliem acquainted 
with at least the most necessary points of milittiry 
discipline, were labours, which, by universal ^consent, 
seemed to be devolved upon Heni\y Slorton, and which he • 
the more readily undertook, because liis fatiuu* had made 
him acquaintecl witli tlie ilieory of the military art, and 
because he plainly saw, that, unless ho took tliis ungra-cious ' 
but absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect 
any other to engagt^ in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour tlw^ 
enterprise of tlie insurgents mor<*. than the most sanguiiui 
durst Jiave expected. The Viivy Council ctf Scotland, 
astonished at the extent of resistance which their arbitrary 
measures Ijad provoked^ seemed stupifiefl with terror, and 
incapable of taking active steps to suIkIuc the resentment 
which these measures hiid excited. There w^ere but very 
few troops in Scotland, and these they drew towarcls 
Edinburgli, as if to form an army for protection of the 
metropolis. The feudal array of the crown vassals in tlm 
various countias, Avas ordereef to take the field, and render 
to the King the military service duo for their fiefs. But 
the summons was very slackly obeyed. The quarrel w^as 
not generally popular among the gentry : and even tliose 
who were not unwilling themselves to have taken anus, 
were deterred by the repugnance of their wives, mothers, 
and sisters, to their engaging in such a cause. 

Meanwhil^ the inadequacy of the Scottish government 
to provide for their own defence, or to put down a 
rebellion of which the commencemfgii seemed so trifling, 
excited at the English court doubts at once of their 
capacity, and of the prudence of the severities 4^iey had 
exerted against the oppressed presbyterians. It was, 
therefore, resolved to nominate to the command of the 
army of Scotland, the unfortunate Duke of Monnmnth, 
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wlio had by marriage a great interest, large estate, and a 
numerous following, as it was called, in the southern 
parts of thi|.t king&m. The militaiy skill which he had 
displayed on ditferent, occasions abroad, was supposed 
more than adequate to subdue the insurgents in the field; 
while It ♦^?as e: pected that his mild temper, and the 
favourable disposition which he showed to presbyterians 
in general, might soften men’s minds, and tend to reconcile 
them to the governme.nt. The Duke was, therefore, 
invested with a commission, containing high powers for 
settling the distracted aflairs of Scotland, and dispatched 
from London with strong succours to take the principal 
military command in that country. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

*-1 am iKiund to Bnthwell-hill, 

Whui'c 1 muun either do or die. 

Old Ballad. 

Tiieke was now a pause in the military movements on 
botlt sides. .The government seemed contented to pre¬ 
vent the r^^bels advancing towards tlie cainttih while the 
Insurgents were intent upon augmenting and strength¬ 
ening their forces. For this purpose, they established a 
sort of encampimHit in the park belonging to the ducal 
residence tit Hamilton, a centrical situation for receiving 
their reciiiits, and where they ’were secured from any 
sudden fittaek, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid 
river, in front of their position, which is only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge, near the castle and village of 
Bothwell. 

Morton reniained here for about a fortnight after the 
attack ■ on Glasgow, actively engaged in his milittiry 
duties. He had received more than one eommunication 
from Burley, but they only stated, in general, that the 
Castle of Tillietudlemcoiitir'ued to holdout. Impatient 
of suspense upon this most interesting subject, he at 
length intimated to his colleagues hi cominancf his desire, 
or rather his intention,—for he saw no reason why he 
should not assume a license which was taken by every 
one else this disorderly army,—to go to Alilnwood for 
a day or two to anvange some private aftairs of conse- 
c|uence. I’he projwsal was by no means approved of; 
for the military council of the insurgents were sufiicieiitly 
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sensible of the value of his services to fear to lose them, 
and felt somewhat conscious of their own inability to 
supply his place. They could not, however,^ pretend to 
dictate to him laws more rigid than they submitted to 
themselves, and he was suffered to*dfepart on his journey 
-vdthout any direct objection being state^ The*p^^erend 
Mr Poundtext took tne same opportunity to pay a visit 
to his own residence in the neighbourhood of Milriwood, 
and favoured Morton with his company on flie journey. 
As the country was chiefly friendly to their cause, and in 
possession of their detached parties, excepting here and 
tliere the stronghold of some old cavalienng Baron, they 
ti’favelled without any other attendant than the faithful 
Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached MilnwooTl, w'here 
Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and travelled 
forward alone to his own manse, which was situated half 
a mile’s march bejmiid TillietuiUem. When Morton was 
left alone to his own reflections, with what a complica¬ 
tion of feelings did he ^e^’iew the woods, banks, and 
fields, that had been familiar to him ! His characfi^j', as 
w^ell as his liabits, thoughts, and occupations, had been 
entirely changed witliin the space of little jpore than a 
fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have wlone upon 
him the w'ork of as many years. A mild, romantic, 
gentle-tempered youth, bred up in dependence, and 
stooping patiently to the control of a sordid and tyran¬ 
nical relation, had suddenly, by the rod of oppression 
and the spur of injured feeling, lieen compelled to st^md 
forth a leader of armed men, w'as earnestly engaged in 
afiairs of a public nature, had friends to animate and 
enemies to contend w'itli, and felt his individual fate 
bound up in that of a national insurrection .and revolu¬ 
tion. It seemed as if lie had at once exjierienced a 
transition from the romantic dreams of youth to the 
labours and cares of active manhood. All that had 
formerly interested liim w'as obliterated from Ids me¬ 
mory, excepting only his atta.chmtnt to Edith ; and even 
liis love seeniecl to have assumed a character more manly 
and disinterested, as it had become mingled and con¬ 
trasted witli other duties and feeli/igs. As he revolved 
the particulai's of this sudden change, the circumstances 
in wJdch it originated, and the iiossibh* con.seq«ences^ of 
his present career, the thrill of natural anxiety which 
passed along his mind w.as immediately banished by a 
glow of generoins and high-.spirited confidence. 
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shall fall j'oung,” he said, “if fall I must, my 
motives miscoustrued, and my actions condemned by 
those whose approbation 'is dearest to me. But the 
sword of liberty and patriotism is in my hand, and I will 
neither fall jneanly nor unavenged. They may expose ^ 
my body:, and gibbet my limbs; but other days will 
come, when the sentence of infamy will recoil cogainst 
those who may pronounce it. And that Heaven, whose 
name is sc^ often profaned during this unnatural wan 
will bear witness to the i^urity of the motives by which I 
have been guided.” 

Upon approaching Milnw^ood, Henry’s knock upon the 
gate no longer intimated tlie conscious timidity of a 
stripling who has l>een out of bounds, but the contideiice 
of a uian in full possession of his own rights, and master 
of his own actions,—bold, free, and decided. The door 
was cautiously opened by liis old acquaintance, Mrs 
Alison Wilson, w^ho started back when she saw the steel 
cap and nodding plume o^the martial visitor. 

Where is myuncie, Alison?” said Morton, smiling at 
her alarm. 

“ Lordsake, Mx Harry ! is this you ? ” returned the old 
lady. “In troth, ye garr'd'my heart Joup to my very 
mouth—Ikii it eatina be your ainsell, for ye look taller 
and inair maidy-like than ye used to do.” 

“ ft is, how^ever, rny own sell” said Henry, sighing and 
smiling at the s;ime time; “ 1 believe this dress may 
make me look ttiller, and these times, Ailie, make men 
out of lK)yh.’' 

“ Sad times indeed ! ” echoecl the old woman ; “ and O 
'that you suld be endangered w'i’ them ! but wdia can help 
it ?—ye were ill eneugli guided, and, as I tell your uncle, 
if ye tread on a worm it will turn.” 

“You w'ere alw%ays my advocate, Ailia” said he^ and 
the liousekeener no longer i*esentea the lamiliar epithet, 
“and would let no one blame me but yourself, I am 
aware of that.—Where is my uncle ? ” 

“In Edinburgh,” icplied Alison: “the honest man 
thought it was best to gang and sit by the cliimley when 
the reek * rase—a vex’d man he’s been and a feared—but 
ye ken the Laird as «veel as I do.” 

“ I hope he has suffered nothing in lieolth ? ” said 
Henry.# 

“Naething to siwiak of,” answ'ered the housekeeper, 

“ nor in gudes ueither—we fended as weel us we coifid ; 

* Smoko. 
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and, tliough the troopers of Tillietudkni took tlie red 
cow and anld Hackle^ (ye’ll iniiul them weel,) yet they 
sauld us a gude bargain o’ four tlicy were driving to the 
Castle.” 

“Sold you a bargain?” said Mbrton,.: “Jiow do you 
^mean ? ” , % • 

“Ou, they cam out to gather marts for the garrison,” 
answ-ered the housekeeper; “but they just fell to their 
auld trade, and rade through the country coflping * a,pd 
selling a’ that they gat, like sae iiiony west-country 
drovers. My certie, Maior Bellenden was laird o’ the i 
least shaiu o’ what they lifted, though it w as tinui in his 
name.” 

“ Then,” said Morton, hastily, “ the garrison must be 
straitened for pi’ovisions ? ” 

“ Stressed eneugh,” replied Ailie—“ there’s little doubt 
o’ that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“Burley must have deceived me — ci-aft as w’ell as 
cruelty is permitted by his creed.” Such was liis inwa?*d 
thought ; he said aloud, “ I cannot stay, l\Ir.s Wilson, f 
must go forw'ard directly.” 

“But, oh ! bide to eat a mouthfu’,” entreated the affec 
tionate housekeeper, “ and J’ll mak it reatiy you as I 
used to do afore thae sad days.” 

“It is imijossibble*,” answ'ered Mortoif?—“,Cuddie, get 
our horses ready.” 

“ They’re just eating tlieir corn,” answered the attendant. 

“Cuddie!” exclaimed Ailie; “ wliat garr’d ye bring 
that ill-faur’d, unlucky loon alang wi’ ye?—Jt was liini 
and his randie*'® mother began a’ the mischii'f in tliis* 
house.” 

“Tut, tut,” replied Cuddie, “ye should forget aiul 
forgie, mistress. Mitlier’s in Glasgow wd’ her tittie.*' 
find sail plague ye nac mair; and I’m the Captains 
wallie now, and I keep liim tighter in tliack and rai)e 
tliaii ever ye did; saw ye liim ever sac wed put on 
as he is now.” 

“In troth and tliat’s true,said the old housekeeper, 
looking with great complacency at her young master, 
whose mien she thought much irnpiioved by his dress. 

“ I’m sure ye ne’er had a laced era\’{it like tliat wlieii ye 
were at Milnwood ; that's nane o’ my sowing.” • 

“Na, na, mistress,” replied Cuddie, “ thars ii cast o’ my 
hand—that’s aue o’ Lord ISvaiidale’s braws.” 

’ bartering. Scolding. Diminutive of sister. 
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“ Lord Evandale ? ” answered the old lady, “ that’s him 
that the whigs arc gaiin to hang the mom, as I hear say.” 

“The whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?” said 
Morton, lii the great<?st surprise. 

“ Ay^- trotih ar*o they,” said the housekeeper. “ Yester¬ 
day x'light he^iiiade a sally, as they ca’t, (my mother’s 
uaiTie was Sally—I wonder they gie Christian folk’s 
name to sic unchnstiaii doings,)—but he made an out¬ 
break to get provisions, and his men wci’e driven back 
and 1)6 was taen, an’ the whig Captain Balfour ^arr’d set 
up a gallows, and swore, (or said uix)n his conscience, for 
they winna swear,) that if the garrison was not gien ower 
the morn by daybreak, he would hing up the young lord, 
poor thing, as liigh as Hainan.—These are sair times !— 
but Mk canna help them—sae do ye sit down and tak 
bread and cheese until better meat’s made ready. Ye 
suldiiii hae kend a word al»out it, and 1 had thouglit it 
Wr'us to spoil your dinner, hinny.” 

“ Fed, or unfed,” exclaimed !Morton, “.saddle the horses 
instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until we get before 
the Castle,” 

And, resisting all Ailie s entreaties, they instantly re¬ 
sumed tlieir journey. 

Mortor^.failed not to halt at the dwelling of Poundtext, 
and summon him to attend him to the camp. That honest 
divine had just I’esumed for an instant his pacific habits, 
and was jierusing an ancient theological treatise, with a 
pijie in his mouth, and a small jug of ale beside him, to 
assist his digestion of tlie argument. It was with bitter 
ill-will that he relinquished these comforts (which he 
■ called liis studies) in order to recommence a hard ride 
upon a high-trotting hor.se. However, when he knew the 
matter, in hand, lit?- gave up, with a deep groan, the 
inmpect of spending a quiet evening in his own little 
parloui’ ; for he entirtdy agi'eed with itorton, that what¬ 
ever interest Burley might have in r(‘ndering the breaeh 
l)fdweeiL the, presbyterians and the governnumt irrecon¬ 
cilable, by putting the young nobleman to death, it was 
by no means that of the’inodcrab* party to permit such an 
act of atrocity. And it is but doing justice to Mr Pound- 
text tp add, tliat, I Wit' mo.st of his own persuasion, he was 
decidedly adver.se to any such acts of unnecessary vio¬ 
lence 5 »besides, tliat his own pn\sent fe<‘lings induced him 
to listen with much complacence to the probability held 
out by Moi’ton, of Lord E\’andale’s becoming a mediator 
for the establishment of peace upon fair and moderate 
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terms. With this similarity of views^ they hastened 
their journey, and arrived about eleven o’clock at night 
at a small hamlet adjacent to the Castle at TilUetudlem, 
where Burley had established his liead-qnarters*. ' 

They were challenged by tlie seiAineUwlip made his 
melancholy walk at the enti’ance of the haniij^i^ and 
admitted upon declaring tlieir names and authority in 
the army. Another soldier kept watch before a house, 
whicli they conjectui*ed to be the place of LSrd Evai^- 
dale’s confinement, for a gibbet of such great height as 
to be visible from the battlements of tJie Castle, was 
erected before it, in melanclioly conlirmation of the tnith 
of Mrs Wilson’s report.' Morton instantly demanded to 
^eak with Burley, and was directed to his quarters. 
They found him reading the Scriptures, with liis? arms 
lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden alarm. He 
started upon the entrance of his colleagues in.office. 

“ What has brought ye liither ? ” said Burley, hastily. 
“ Is there bad news from tlie army ? ” 

“ No,” replied Morton ; “ but we understand that there 
are measures adopted here in which the safety of tlie army 
is deeply concerned—Lord Kvandale is your prisoner?” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hath delivered him into 
our hands.” 

“And you will avail yourself of th.it advantitge, granted 
you by ileavcn, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all the 
world, by putting a prisoner to an ignominious death ? ” 
“If the Jiouse of Tillietudlem Ix^ not surrendered by 
daybreak,” replied Burley, “God do so to me and more 
also, if he shall not die that death to which his leader and 
patron. John Gi-ahame of Claverhouse, liath put so many 
of God^s saints.” 

“We are in arms,” replied Morton, “to put down such 
cnielties, and not to imitate them^ far less to avenge upon 
the innocent the acts of the guilty. By wliat law can 
you justify the atrocity you would commit ? ” 

“If thou ai*t ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “thy 
companion is well awju^*e of th^ laM^ which gave tiie men 
of Jericlio to the swora of Joshua, the son'orNun.” 

“ But we,”answered the divine, “live under a better dis¬ 
pensation, which instructeth us to retuf'ai good for evil, and 
to pray for those who despi tefully use us and persecute us.” 

^ The CameroDianM had .suffered persoentlon, iuit If was without leamMllf mercy. 
We are informed hy Captain Crichton, that tlicy had act up In their camp a huge 
gibbet, or gallowa, liaving many hooka nijon it, with a roll of new ropea 
i>inR hi'Hidc it for the execution of »nrh royalhta aa they mlglit make prixonera. 
Guild, ill hia Helium Hothurllianumt deaerih-a tlila machine particularly. fS > 
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“That is to say/’.said Burley, “that thou wilt join thy 
grey hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this 
matter ? ” 

e 0.1 e,” rejoined Poundtext, “ two of those to whom, 
jointly with thyself,'authority is delegated over this host, 
and *76 Tvill noi permit thee to hurt a hair of the prisoner’s 
head. It m4y please God to make him a means of 
healing these unhappy breaches in our Israel.” 

“I judg^.d it would come to this,” answered Burley, “when 
such as thou wert called into the council of the elders.” 

“ Such as I ? ” answered Poundtext,—“ And wlio am I, 
that you should name me with such scorn ?—Have I not 
kept the flock of this slieep-fold from the wolves for thirty 
years 1 Ay, even while thou, John Balfour, wert lighting 
m the ranks of uncircumcision, a Philistine of hardened 
brow and bloody hand—who am I, say’st thou 1 ” 

“ I will tell tliee what thou art^ since tliou wouldst so 
fain know,” said Burley. “Thou aii; one of those, who 
would imp where thou hast not sowed, and diviae the 
spoil while others light the battle—thou ert one of those 
that follow the gospel for the loaves and lor the Ashes— 
that love their own manse Ijetter than the church of God, 
and that would rather draw their stipends under pre- 
latists o|; heathens, than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who liave cast all behind them for the sake of the 
Covenant.” 

»’“And I will, tell thee, John Balfour,” returned Pound- 
text, deservedly incensecL “ I will tell thee what t/um art. 
Thou art- one of those, for whose bloody and merciless 
disposition a reproach is flung upon the whole church of 
this suffering kingdom, and for whose violence and blood- 
guiltiness, it is to bcj feared, this fair attempt to recover 
our civil and religious rights wdll never be honoured by 
Providence with tJie desired success.” 

“Gentlemen,” s.aid Moi’ton, “cease this irritating and 
unavailing recrimination ; and do you, Mr Balfour, inform 
us, whether it is your purpose to oppose the liberation of 
Lord Evandalc, wliich apjiears to us a profitable measure 
in the present position of our affairs ? ” 

“You are here,” answered Burley, “as two voices 
against one ; but you will not refuse to tjirry until the 
united council shall decide upon this matter?”^ 

“This,” said Morton, “we would not decline, if we 
could trust the liands in whom we are to leave the prisoner. 
—But you know well,” lie added, looking sternly at 
Builey, “ that you have already deceived me in this matter.” 
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“ Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully,—“‘tliou art an idlo 
inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye-brows of a silly 
girl, would barter thy own faith and honour^ and the 
cause of Crod and of thy country.” • 

“Mr Balfour,” said Morton, layiAg his hand on his 
s^ji^ord, “this language requires satisfaction.^’ • 

“ And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and where thou 
darest,” said Burley ; “ I plight thee my good word on it.” 

Poundtext, in his turn, interfered to remind' them of 
the madness of quarrelling, and effected with difliculty a 
sort of sullen reconciliation. 

“Concerning the prisoner,” said Burley, “deal with liim 
as ye think lit. I wash my hands free from all con¬ 
sequences. He is my prisoner, made l>y my sword and 
spear, while you, Mr ^lorton, were jdaying the adjlitant 
at drills and parades, and you, ^Ir Poundtext, were 
warping the Scriptures into Erastianism. Take liirn 
unto you, nevertheless, and dispose of him as ye tJiink 
meet.—Dingw^all,” he continued, calling a sort of aid de¬ 
camp, wlio slept in the next aipartment, “ let the guaid 
posted on the malignant Evanoale git*e up their post 
those wdiom Captain Morton shall appoint to rclie\c 
tliem.—The prisoneiy’ he said, again addressing f'ound- 
toxt and Morton, “is now at your disposal, gmtlemcn. 
But remember, that for all these things there will One day 
come a term of heavy accounting.” * 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner ajiartment, 
without bidding them good evening. His two visitoi*s, 
after a moment’s consideration, agreed it would be 
prudent to ensure the prisoner’s personal s^^fety, by 
placing over him an additional guard, chosen from their 
own parishioners. A band of them liappened to lx* 
stationed in the hamlet, Jiaving been attached, for the. 
time, to Burley’s command, in order that tJie men might 
be gratified by remaining as long as po.ssibh^ near to their 
ow’ii homes. They were, in general, smart, acti\’e young 
fellows, and wfn-f* usually called by their companions, the 
Marksmen of Milnwood. By Mort^m’s desire, four of* 
these lads readily undertook the task of .sentinels, and he 
left with them Headrigg, on whose fidcdity lie could 
depend, with instructions to call Jiim, iiLanything remark¬ 
able liappened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton and hie col¬ 
league took possession, for tln^ niglit, of such quarters as 
the over-crowded and miserable luimlet could afford th<?m. 
They did not, Jiow'ev er, separate for repo.se till they had 
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drawn up a mejuorial of the grievances of the moderate* 
presbyteHans, which was sumin6‘d ui) with a request of 
tree toleration for their religion in future, and that they 
should ha permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dis¬ 
pensed by their own clergymen, without oppression or 
molestation! 'rheir petition proccioded to require that a 
free parliament should be called for settling tlic affairs of 
church and state, and for redressing the injuries sustained 
by the subject; and that all those who either now were, 
or Jiad been, in arms, foi* obtaining these ends, should be 
indemnified. Morton could not but strongly hope that 
these terms, which comprehended all that was wanted, or 
wished for, by the moderate party among the insurgents, 
might, when thus cleared ot the violence of fanaticism, 
find ai’yocates even among ^ic royalists, as claiming only 
the ordinary liglits of Scottish freemen. 

He had tlie more confidence of a favourable reception, 
that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom Charles had in¬ 
trusted tlie charge of subduing this rebellion, was a 
man of gentU*, modc^rat(^, and accessible disposition, well 
known to be favourable to the iirc^sliytcrians, and in¬ 
vested by tlie king witli full powers to take measures for 
quieting tlie disturbances in Scotland. It seemed to 
Morton, fiat all that was necessary for influencing him 
in their favour was to find a fit and sufiiciently re¬ 
spectable clian'iiel of comiimnication, and such seemed to 
1)6 opened through the medium of l^rd Evaiidale. He 
resolved, therefore, to visit the prisoner early in the 
morning, in order to sound his dispositions to undertake 
the bisk of mediatoi*; but an accident happened which 
led him to anticipate his purpose. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Gl<‘ ower your house, ludy, he said.— 

(lie ower your house to me. 

/idom of Gordm. 

Morton had finished the revisal and tlie making out of 
a fair copy of the paper on which he and Pouiidtext had 
agreed to rest as a full statement of tlie grievances of 
their i^arty, and the conditions on which the greater part, 
of the insurgents would be coutent-ed to lay down their 
arms; and he was about to liebike himself to repose, when 
there was a knocking at the door of his apjirtmeiit. 
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“ Enter,” said Moi'ton; and the round, bullet-head of 
Cuddie Headrigg was thrust into the room. “ Come in,” 
said Morton, “ and tell me what you want. Is there any 
alarm ? ” * 

“Na, stir ; but 1 hae brought ane specie wi’ you.” 
^“Who is that, Cuddie?” enquired Mortou^. * « 

“Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddi^; and, 
opening the door more fully, he half led, half dragged in 
a woman, wliose face was muffled in her plaid.«—“ Come^ 
come, ye needna be sae baslifu’ befoi-e aula acquaintance, 
Jenny,” said Cuddie, pulling down the veil, and dis¬ 
covering to his master the well-remenileered countenance 
of Jenny Dennison. “Tell liis honour, now—there’s a 
braw lass—tell liim what ye were wanting to say to Lord 
Evandale, mistress.” • 

“What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, “to his 
honour himsell the other morning, when I \'isit€Kl hini in 
captivity, ye muckle hash ? D’ye think that folk dinna 
want to see their friends in adversity, ye dour crowdy- 
eater?” 

This reply w'as made witli Jenny’s usual volubility; 
but lier voice quivered, )ier cheek was thin and pale, tn(j 
tears stood in her eyes, her hand trembled, iier manner 
was fluttered, and her whole presence bore mark%\pf recent 
suffering and privation, as w’ell as nervous and liysterical 
agitation. • 

“What is the matten .Jenny?” said Morton, kindly. 
“ You know how much I owe you in many respects, and 
can hardly make a request that I will not grant, if in 
my power.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping damsel ; 
“ but ye were aye a kind gentleman, though folk say ye 
hae become sair changed now.” 

“ What do thev say of me ? ” answered Morton. 

“A’ body says,” replied Jenn^ “that you and the whigs 
hae made a vow to ding King Charles aft' the throne, and 
that neither he, nor his posteiiors from generation to 
generation, shall sit u^on it ony mair ; and Jolin Gudyill 
threeps** ye’re to gie a 'the chui*ch organs to tlie pipers, 
and bum the Book o’ Common-prayer by the hanoB ot 
the common hangman^ in revenge of the Covenant that 
was burnt when the king cam hame.” 

“My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily e^d too 
ill of me,” answered Morton. “1 wish to have free exercise 
of my own religion, without insulting any other; and as 

* Big blockhead. * ARserts, 
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to your family, T ©nly desire an opportunity to show them 
I have the same friendship and kindness as ever.” 

“Bless your kind heart for saying sae,” said Jenny, 
bursting-*hito a flood of tears; “and they never needed 
kindness or friendship niair, for tliey are famished for 
lack o* food!” 

“ Good God f ” replied ^lorton, “ I have heard of scarcity, 
but not of famine f Is it possible ?—Have the ladies ana 
the Majorl?- 

‘ “ They hae suffered like the lave ^ o’ us,” replied Jenny ; 

“ for they shared every bit and sup wi’ the -whole folk in 
the CasHe—I’m sure my poor een see fifty colours wi’ 
faintness, and my head’s sae dizzy wi’ the mirligoes- that 
1 canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the sharpness 
of her features, bore witness to the truth of what she 
said. Morton was greatly shocked. 

“ Hit down,” he said, “ for God's sake ! ” forcing her into 
the only chair the apartment afforded, while he himself 
strode ui) and down the room in horror and impatience. 

“ I knew not of this,” he exclaimed in broken ejacula¬ 
tions,—“I could not know of it.—Cold-blooded, iron- 
hearted fanatio-^deceitful villain!—Cuddie, fetcli refresh¬ 
ments—l^bd—wine, if ]X)ssible —wliatever you can find.” 

“ Whisky' is glide eneugh for her.” muttered Cuddie ; 
“ ane waclna hae thou^it that gude meal was sae scant 
amang'them, when the quean threw sae niuckle gude 
kail-brose scalding hot about my lugs.” 

Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she could 
not hear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of 
• the Castle, without bursting into a laugh which weakness 
soon converted into a hysterical giggle. Confounded at 
her state, and reflecting with horror on the distress wdiich 
must have been in the Castle, Morton repeated his com¬ 
mands to Headrigg in a peremptory manner; and when 
he hiid departed, endeavoured to soothe his visitor. 

“You come, I suppose, by the orders of your mistress, 
to visit Lord EvandrJe?—Tell mo what she desires; her 
orders shall be my law.” 

Jenny apiieared to reflect a moment, and then said, 
“ Your honour is sae auld a friend, I must needs trust to 
yoij, and tell the truth.” 

“ assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing that she 
hesitatedj “that you will best serve your mistress by 
dealing sincerely with me.” 

* IlCHt. 


^ niAordered sl^ht. 
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“Weel, tlien, ye maun ken weVe staging, as I saul 
iMifore, and have been niair days than ane; and the 
Alaior has sAvorii that ho expects relief daily, and that he 
will not gie ower the house to the enemy tiW,we have 
eaten up his auld boots,—and thny are unco thick in the 
soles, as yo may weel mind, foii)y* being tetigh^ ia the 
tSppcr-leathei-. Hie dragoons, again, they i^iink tuey will 
be forced to gie up at last, and they canna bi.de hunger 
weel, after the life they led at free quarters foi^this wliile 
bypast; and since Loi’d Jilvandalo’s tacn,\ tliere’s nalb 
guiding them ; and Tnglis says he’ll gie up*tlie garrisoii 
to the whigs, and the, Major and the leddies into the 
bargain, if they will but let the troopers gang free them- 
sells.” 

“ Scoundrels ! ” said Morton ; “ why do they no^ make 
terms for all in the Castle ? ” ’ • • 

“ They are fear’d for denial o’ quarter to themsells, 
having dune sae muckle mischief through ’the country : 
and Burley has hanged ane or twa o’ them already—sae 
they want to draw their ain necks out o’ the collar at 
hazard o’ honest folk’s.” 

“And you were sent,” continued Mm’ton, “to carry 
to Lord Evandale the unpleasant news of the men’s 
mutiny?” * • 

“Just e’en sae,” said Jenny ; “Tam Halliday took the 
rue, and tauld me a’ about it, and gat »me out o’ the 
Castle to tell Lord Evandale, if possibly I could win at 
him.” 

“ But how can he help you ? ” said Morton; “ he is a 
prisoner.” 

“Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted damsel; “but 
maybe he could mak fair terms for us—or, maybe, he 
could gie us some good advice—or, maybe, he might send 
his orders to the dragoons to bo civil—or — 

“ Or. maybe,” said Morton, “ you were to try if it were 
possible to set him at liberty ? ” 

“If it were sae,” answered Jenny with spirit, “it 
wadna be the first time 1 hae don^-j m,y best to serve a 
friend in captivity.” • " 

“True, Jenny,” replied Morton, “I were most ungrate¬ 
ful to forget it. But here comes Ci.uldie with refresh¬ 
ments—I will go and do your errand to Lord Evandale, 
while you take some food and wine.” 

“It willna be amiss yo should ken,” said Cuddie to his 
master, “ that this Jenny—this Mrs Dennison, yras trying 
* Besides. - Tough. 
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to cuittle' favour*wi' Tam Rand, the miller’s man, to 
win into Lord Evandale’s room without oiyr body ken- 
nin’. She wasna tliinking, the gipsy, that I was at her 
elbow.” 

“An I an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam ahint 
and tool, a gnp o’ me,” said Jenny, giving him a sly 
twitch with her finger and her thumb—“if ye hadna 
been en aul.jl acquaintance, ye daft gomeril”^—;^— 

£)uddie, Somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on his 
artful mistresS} whih^ Morton wrapped himself up in his 
cloak, took His sword under liis arm. and went straight 
to the place of tl»e. young noblemans confinement. He 
asked the. sentinels it anything extraordinary had 
occurre(|. 

“Nothing worth notice,” they said, “excepting the la^s 
tJiat Cuddio took up, and two couners that Captain 
Balfour had dispatched, one to the Reverend Ephraim 
Macbriar, another to Kcttledrummle,” both of whom 
were beating the dnim ecclesiastic in different towns 
between the position of Rurley and tlie hcad-quaiters of 
the main army near Hamilton. 

“ The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, wdth an affec¬ 
tation oi.i^jifferenoe, “was to call them hitlier.” 

“So't] finderstand,” answered the sentinel, who had 
spoke wdtli the messengers. 

He is ftummoiiiug a triumphant majority of the council, 
thought Moi’ton to himself, tor the purpose of sanctioning 
whatever a<*tion of atrocity he may determine upon, and 
thwarting opposition by authority. 1 must be speedy, or 
I shall lose my opportunity. 

When he entered the place of Lord Eyandale's con¬ 
finement, he found him ironed, and reclining on a flock 
l>ed in the wretched' garret of a miserable cottage. 
He was either in a slumb(‘r, or in deep meditation, 
when Morton entered, and turned on him, wlieii aroused, 
a countenance so much I’educiHl by loss of blood, want 
of sleep, find scarcity^ of food, that no one could have 
recognised in it the gfillunt soldier who had behaved 
with so much spirit at the skirmish of Loudon-hill. 
He displayed some surprise at the sudden entrance of 
Morton. 

“I J 3 .m sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that youth¬ 
ful leaeWfr. 

“ I have heard you are an admirer of poetry,” answered 


' Curry. 


3 Idiot. 
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the prisoner; “ in that case, Mr Morton,•you may remem¬ 
ber these lines,— 

* stone wnlls do not u prison nud^c, 

Or iron bars a cage; 

A free and quiet mind can take • 

These for a hermitage.’ 

But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am given 
to expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement.” 

“ By death ? ” said Morton. 

“ Surely,” answered Lord Evandale; “ I have no other 
prospect. Your comrade, Burley, has already dipped his • 
Iiand in the blood of men whose meanness of rank and 
obscurity of extraction might have siived them. I cannot 
boast such a shield from liis ^'engoance, and I expect to 
meet its extremity.” 

“But Major Bellenden,” said Moi'ton, “may surrender, 
in order to i)rescrve your life.” 

“Never, while there is one man to defend the battle¬ 
ment, and that man lias one crust to eat. I know liis 
gallant resolution, and grieved should I be if he changed 
it for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny 
among the dragoons, and their resolution tf> surrender 
tlie Castle, and put tlie ladies of the family,Sis^ well as 
the Major, into tlie hands of the enemy.. Lord Evandale 
seemed at first surprised, and something incredulous, but 
immediately afterwards deeply aiiected. 

“ What is to be done ? ” he said—“ How is tliis misfor¬ 
tune to be averted ? ” 

“Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. “I believe you may 
not be unwilling to bear the olive branch between our 
master the King, and that part of his subjects which is 
now in arms, not from choice, but necessity.” 

“ You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evandale; 

“ but to what does this tend ? ” 

“ Permit me, my lord ”-continued Morton. “ I will 

.set you at liberty upon parole ; ryiy, you may return^ to 
the Castle, and shall* have a ?>afe conduct for the ladies, 
the Major, and all who leave it, on condition of its instant 
surrender.^ In contributing to bring this about you will 
only submit to circumstances ; for, with a mutiny in the 
garrison, and without provisions, it will be found im¬ 
possible to defend the place twenty-four hourk'longer. 
Those, therefore, who refuse to accompany your lord- 
ship, must take their fate. You anci your followers 
shall have a free pass to Edinburgh, or* wherever the 
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Duke of Monuioucb may be. lu return for your liberty, 
we hope that you will recommend to the notice of his 
.(Irace, as lieutenant-General of Scotland, this humble 
jietition and remonstrance, containing the grievances 
which have occasioned this insurrection, a redress of 
which b'iing granted, I will answer with my head, 
that the great body of the insurgents will lay down 
their arms.” 

<Lord EvSndale read over the imper witli attention. 

“ Mr Moiiion,” he said, “ in my simple judgment, I see 
little objection that can be uic'ide to tlie measures here 
recommended ; nay, farther, I believe, in many respects, 
they may meet the private sentiments of the Duke of 
Monmouth : and yet, to deal frankly with you, I have no 
liopes of their being granted, unless, in the first place, 
you were to lay down your arms.” 

“ Tlie doing so,” answered Morton, “ would be virtually 
conceding that w'e had no riglit to take them up; and 
that, for one, I will nei cr agree to.” 

“Perhaps it.is hardly to be expected you should,” said 
Lord Kvandale ; “and yet on that x?oiiit 1 am certain the 
negotiations Vvill he wrecked. 1 am willing, however, 
having frankly told you my opinion, to do all in my 
power to bring about a reconciliation.” 

“ It is all we can wish or (*xpect,” replied Morton ; 
“the-issue is in God’s hands, who disposes the hearts of 
princes.—You accept, then, the Siife conduct T’ 

“Certainly,'” answcretl Lord Evandale ; “and if I do 
not eUlarge upon the obligation incurred by your having 
^ved m\ life a second time, believe that 1 do not feel it 
'the less 

“And the garrison of Til lietii diem ?” said Morton. 

“Shall be wiLhdi’awn as you propose,” answered the 
young nobleman. “ 1 am sensiole the Major wdll be 
unable to bring the mutineers to reason; ana I tremble 
t© tliiuk of the consequences, should the ladies and the 
brave old man lx? delivered up to this bloodtliirsty laiffian, 
Burley.” 

“You^are in that case free,” said Moiton. “ Prepare to 
mount on horseback ; a few men whom 1 can trust shall 
attend you till you are in safety from our parties.” ^ 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy at 
this un^xpectcxl deli\'erance, Morton hastened to get a 
few chosen men under arms and on horseback, eacli rider 
holding the rein of a spare liorse. Jenny, wlio, while she 
X)artcK>k of her refresliment, had contrived to make up her 
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breacli with Cuddie, rode on the left h^tfd of that valiant 
cavalier. The tramp of their horses was soon heard under 
the window of Lord Evandale’s prison. Two j^uen, wlioin 
he did not know, entered the apartment, disencumbered 
him of liis fetters, and, conducting Iftm down • stairs, 
•mounted him in the centre of the detjichmient. •Tne^ set 
out at a round trot towaids Tillietudlem. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when they 
appi’oached that ancient fortress, and its dai*k masswe 
tower had just received the first jmle colouiing of the 
morning. The party halted at tlie Tower barrit^r, not * 
venturing to approacli nearer for fear of the fire of the 
place. Lord l^vandale alone rode up to the gate, followed 
at a distance by Jenny Dennison. As they a])pj’Oiiched 
the gate, there was heard to arise in the court-yard a 
tumult, which accorded ill with the quiet serenity of a 
summer dawn. Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot 
or two were discliarged, and everytliing announced that 
the mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord F*van- 
dale arrived at the gate where Halliday w'as sentinel. 
Oil hearing Lord Evandalc’s voice, he instantly and 
gladly admitted him, and that nobleman amved among 
the mutinous troopers Jik(‘ a man droppci;d from the 
clouds. They were in the act of imtting design 

into execution, of seizing the xdaee into their own hcands, 
and were about to disarm and overpower Major Helhmden 
and TTarrison, and others of the Castle, who were ottering 
the best resistance in tlieii’ i>ower. 

The appearance of Lord Evandah* changed tlie scene. 
He seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraiding him with 
his villainy, ordered two of his coniracles to seize and bind 
him, assuring the others, thnt their only chance of im¬ 
punity consisted in instant submission. He then ordered 
the men into their ranks. They obeyed. He commanded 
them to ground Hieir arms. They hesitated ; but the 
instinct oi discipline, joined to their persuasion that the 
authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must be 
supported by some forces witl^ut Die gate, induced them 
to submit. 

“ Take away those arms,” said Lord Evandale to the 
X)eople of the Castle; “ they shall ilbt be restored until 
these men know better the us(^ for which they are in¬ 
trusted with them.—And now,” he continued, acl#ressing 
the mutineers, “ begone .’—Make tlie best use of your 
time, and of a truce, of tbi’ee hours, which the enemy are 
contented to allow you. Take the road to Edinburgh, 
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and meet me at the House-of-Muir. I need not bid you 
bewar<3 of committing violence by the way ; you will not, 
ill your present condition, provoke resentment for your 
own sakej. Let your punctuality show that you mean to 
atone for this mornings business.” 

The disarmed solctiers slii*unk in silence from the 
presence of their officer, and, leaving the Castle, took the 
road to the place of rendezvous, making such haste as was 
inspired b5" the fear of meeting with some detached party 
of the insurgents, whom their present defenceless con¬ 
dition, and their former violence, might inspire with 
tlioughtsof revenge. Inglis, whom Evandale destined for 
punishment, remained in custody. Halliday was praised 
for his conduct, and assured of succeeding to tlie rank of 
the culprit. Tlicsc arrangements being hastily made. 
Lord Evandale accosted the INLajor, befoi*e whose eyes 
the scene had seemed to pass like the change of a 
dream. 

‘*My dear ^lajor, we must give up the place.” 

“Is it ev(‘n so?” said Major Bellenclen. “I was in 
hopes you had brought reinforcements and supplies.” 

“Not a mail—not a* pound of meal,” answered Lord 
Ev.andale. 

“Yet b am blithe to see you,” returned the honest 
Major ; “w.e were informed yesterday that these psalm¬ 
singing rascals had a plot on your life, and I had mus- 
tf^red tlie scoundrelly dragoons ten minutes Jigo in order 
to beat up Burley’s qiia rtors and get you out of limbo, 
when the dug Inglls, instead of olieying mo, broke out 
into open mutiny.—But what is to be done iiow^ ? ” 

* “ I have, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evandale ; “ I 
am a iirisoner, released on parole, and liound for Edin¬ 
burgh. You and the ladies must take the same route. I 
liave, by the favour of a friend, a safe conduct and horses 
for you and your retinue—for Gods sake make haste— 
you cannot propose to hold out with seven or eight men, 
and without provisions—Enough has been done for 
honour, and enough to render tlie defence of the highest 
consequence to government. More were needless, as w'ell 
as desiierati*. The Englisli troops are arrived at Edin¬ 
burgh, and wdlI speedily move upon Hamilton.. The 
possession of Tillietudiejii by the rebels will be but tem¬ 
porary^’ 

“ If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, with a 
reluctant sigh,—“I know you only advise what is honour¬ 
able—^if, then, you really think the case inevitable, T must. 
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submit; for the mutiny of these scouniJ”els would render 
it impossible to man th(' walls.—Gudyill, let the women 
call up their mistresses, and all be ready to march—But 
if I could believe that my remaining in thesii^ld walls, 
till I was starved to a mummy, could do ^^ho King’^ cause 
the least service, old Miles Bellenden Avould not leave 
chem while there was a spark of life in his body ! ” 

The ladies, already alarmed by tlie mutiny:, now heard 
the determination of the Major, in which they readi^ 
acquiesced, though not without some groans and sighs on 
the mrt of Lady Margaret, wdiich referred, as usual,^ to 
the aejeHn^ of his IMost Sacred Majesty in the halls which 
were now to be abandoned to rebels. Hasty preparations 
were made for evacuating the Castle ; and long ere the 
dawn was distinct enough for diseoA’ering objec4;S with 
precisioii, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Harrison, 
Gudyill, and the other domestics, were mounted on the 
led horses, and others which liad been provided in the 
neighbourhood, and proceeded towards the north, still 
escorted by four of the insurgent horsemen. . The rest of 
the party who liad accompanied Lord Evandale from the 
hamlet, took possession of tlie deserted Castle, carefully 
forbearing all outrage or acts of plunder. And w Jien the 
sun arose, the scarlet and blue colours of tii*^ Scottisli 
Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietudlem' 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

And, to ray l>rc.‘x»t, a hodkin in her liand 
Wera n'orth u thousand daggers. 

The cavalcade which left the Castle of Tillietudlem, 
halted for a few minutes at the small town of Bothwell, 
^ after passing the outposts of the insurgents, to take some 
slight refreshments which their attendants Inul provided, 
and which were really necessary to persons who hacl 
suffered considerably by want of proper nourishment. 
They then pressed forward uj)on the road towards Edin¬ 
burgh, amia the lights of dawn which were now rising on 
the horizon. It might have been expected, durmg the 
course of the journey, that Lord Evandale would liave 
been frequently by the side of Miss Edith Bellenden. 
Vet, after his first salutations had l)een exchanged, and 
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every precaution aolicitously adopted wliich could serve 
for her accommodation, he rode in the van of the pArty 
with Major Bellenden, and seemed to abandon tlie charge 
of immediate attendance upon his lovely niece to one of 
the insurgent cavaliers, whose dark military cloak, with 
the lal*ge flapped hat and feather, which arooped over 
his face, concealed at once his figure and his features! 
They rode side by side in silence for more than two miles, 
when the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a trem¬ 
ulous a nd suppressed voice. 

“ Miss Bellenden,” he said, “ must have friends wher¬ 
ever she is known; even among those whose conduct 
she now disapproves. Is there anything that such can 
dc» to show their respect for her, and their regret for her 
suflerings ? 

“ Lfjt. them learn for their own sakes,” replied Edith 
“ to venerate the laws, and to spare innocent olood. Let 
them return'to their allegiance, and I can forgive them 
all that I have suffered, were it ten times more.” 

“ You think it impossible, then,” rejoined the cavalier, 

‘‘ for any one to serve in our ranks, Jiaving the weal of 
iiis country sincerely at heart, and conceiving himself in 
the discharge of a patriotic duty ?” 

“It ini^jOt "be imprudent, while so absolutely in your 
liower,” r€pli<*d Miss Bellenden, “to answer that question.” 

“ Not in the present instance, I plight you the word of 
a soldier,” replied the horseman. 

*‘I have licen taught candour from my birth,” said 
Edith ; '‘and, if I am to speak at all, I must utter my 
real sentiments. God only can judge the heart—men 
’ must estimate intentions by actions. Treason, murder by 
the sw'ord and by gibbet, the oppression of a private family 
such as ours, who were only in arms for the defence of the 
established government, and of our own property, are 
actions whi^.must needs sully all that have accession 
to them, by whatever specious terms they may be gilded 
over.” 

“The guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman—“the' 
miseiies which it brings in its train, lie^ at the door of 
those who provoked it by illegal oppression, rather than 
of such as are driven to arms in order to assert their 
natural rights as freemen.” 

“ Tl^t is assuming the question,” replied Edith, “ whicli 
ought to be proved. Each party contends that they are 
n^t ill point of principle, and therefore the guilt must 
lie with them who first drew the sword ; as, in an aflray, 
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]aw holds those to be the criminals ^r]io are the lirst to 
have recourse to violence.” 

Alas! ” said the horseman, “ were our vindication to 
rest tliere, how easy would it be to show tltwt we have 
suffered with a patience which almost seemed beyond the 
power of humanity, ere we were drivei^ by opin-ession 
♦into open resistance!—But I perceive,^ he continued, 
sighing deeply, “ thfit it is vain to plead Ijefore Miss 
Bellenden a cause which she has already •prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of the 
princiiiles of tliose engaged in it.” 

“Pardon me,” answered Edith : “1 have stak'd with 
freedom my opinion of the princijiles of the insurgents ; 
of their persons T know nothing—excejitirtg in one solitary 
instance.” 

“ And that instance,” said the horseman, “ has intluenced 
your opinion of the whole lx)dy 

“Far from it,” said Edith; “lie is—at least T once 
thought him—one in whose scale few were tit to be 
weighed—he is—or he seemed—one of eai ly talent, high 
faith, pure morality, and warm aflectioiis. Can J approve 
of a rebellion which has made such a man, formed to 
ornament, to enlighten, and to defend his country, the 
companion of gloomy and ignorant fanati<*s,*^* canting 
hypocrites,—the leader of brutal clowns,— the br(jtl»er-in- 
arms to banditti and liighway murderer s'/—Should you 
meet such an one in your camp, tell him that Pdith 
Bellenden has wept more <ner his fallen character, 
blighted prospects, and dishoiioui'ed namCj than over the 
distresses of her own liouse,—and that she has better 
endured that famine*, which lias wasted her ctieek and' 
dimmed her eye, than the ])ang of hear’t which attended 
the reflection by and through whom tliese calamities were 
inflicted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her companion a 
countenance, whose faded cheek attested tire reality of 
her sufferings, even wliile it glowed with- the temporary 
animation whicli accompanied^her language. The horse¬ 
man was not insensible to the ?ipi)t*al ; he raised his hand 
to his brow with the sudden motion of r>ne wdio feels a 
pang shoot along his brain, passed it hastily over his face, 
and then pulled the shadowing Jjat still deeper on his 
forehead. The inovomeiit^ and the hidings w^pch it 
excited, did not escapti Edith, nor did she remark them 
without emotion. 

“And yet,” she said, “should the person of wliom I 
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Speak seem to you too deeply aflected by the hard opinion 
ot—of—an early friend, say to him, that sincere repentance 
is next to innocence ;—that, thougli fallen from a height 
not easily recovered, and the author of much mischief, 
because gilded by his example, he may still atone in some 
measvire for the evil he has done.” 


“And in wnat manner?” asked the cavalier, in the 
same suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

By leigding his efforts to restore the blessings of peace 
to his distracted countrymen, and to induce the deluded 
reliels to lay down their arms. By saving their blood, he 
!nay atone tor that which has been already spilt;—and he 
that sliall be most active in accomplishing tliis great end, 
will best deserve the thanks of this age, and an honourea 
remembrance in the next.” 


“ And in such a peace,” said her coinpanioTij with a firm 
voice, “ Miss Bellenden would not wish, I think, that the 
interests of the people were sacrificed unreservedly to 
tlutse of the crown ?’^ 


“1 am but a girl,” was the young lady’s reply ; “and I 
scarce can speak on the subject without presumption. 
But, since I liave gone so far, I will fairly add, I would 
wish to see a peace which should give rest to all parties, 
and secure the subjects from military rapim*, which I 
detost as* much as 1 do the means now adopted to i*esist it.” 

“ Miss •Bellenden,” answered Henry Morton, raising his 
face, and speaking in his natural tone, “ the person who 
has lost such a highly-valued place in your esteem, has 
yet too much spirit to jdead his cause as a criminal; and, 
conscious t hat he can no longer claim a friend’s interest 
in your bosom, he would be silent under your hard 
censure, ‘ were it not that he can refer to the honoured 
testimony of Lord Ei'andale, that his earnest wdshes and 
most, active exertions are, even now, directed to the 
jicconiplishiimnt of such a peace as the most loyal cannot 
censure.” 


He Ixiwed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, though 
lier language intimated that she well knew to whom she 
had been speaking, probttVjly had not expected that he 
would justify himself with so'^much animation. She 
returned his salute, confusi*d and in silence. Morton 
then rode forward to tlie head of the party. 

“ Henry Morton ! ” exclaiined Major Bellenden, sur- 
priseefat the sudden apparition. 

“The same,” answered Alorton ; “who is sorry that he 
lalKnirs under the harsh construction of Major Bellenden 
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and his family. He comniits to my Evanclalc,” he 
continued, turning towards the young nobleman^ and 
bowing to him, “the charge of undeceiving his friends, 
both regarding the particulars of his conduct and the 

f iurity of his motives. Fai’ewell, Major Bellenden—All 
lappiness attend you and yours—May we meet a^in in 
kappier and better times! '^ • • 

“Believe me,” said Lord Evandale, “your confidence, 
Mr Morton, is not misplaced ; I will endeavour to repay 
the great services I have received from you by doing 
my fcst to place your character on its proper footing 
with Majoi Bellenden, and all whose esteem you value.” 

“I expected no less from your gemerosity, my lord,” 
said Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off aloug the 
heath in the direction of Hamilton, their feathers waving 
and their steel caps glancing in tne beams of the rising 
sun. Cuddie Heaclrigg alone remained an instant behind 
his companions to take an affectionate farewell of Jenny 
Dennison, who had contrived, during this short- morning.s 
ride, to re-establish her influence over his susceptible 
bosom. A straggling tree or two obscured, rather than 
concealed, their as they halted their horses to 

bid adieu. * ' ^ 

“Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Cuddie, witli a Joud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigli*, but 
rather resembling the intonation of a groan,™ “ Ve’ll 
think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes—an honest lad that lo’es 
ye, Jenny ; ye’ll think o’ him now and then 2 ” 

“Whiles—at brose-time,’'^ answered tlie malicious 
damsel, unable either to suppress the repartee, or the 
arch smile which attended it. 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic lovers are wont, and 
as Jenny probably expected,—caught his mistres.s round 
the neck^ kissed her cheeks and lips heartily, and then 
turned his horse and trotted after his master. 


“ Deil’s in the fallow,” said Jenny^ wiping her lips and 
adjusting her head-dress, “he has tvace tnc spunk* o’ Tain 
Halliday, after a’.—Coming, fiiy Icddy, coming—Lord 
have a care o’ us, I trustrthe auld leddy didna see us ! ” 
“Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as tl^e damsel cam(j up, 
“ was not that young man who commanded the party Hie 
same that was captain of the popinjay, and wfm was 
afterwards prisoner at Tillietudleni' on the morning 
Claverhouse came there ? ” 


" Supper-time, * .Spirit. 
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Jenny, happy the query had no rfjference to her 
own little matters, looked at her* young mistress, to dis¬ 
cover, if possible, wliether it was her cue to speak truth 
or not. Nbt being able to catch any hint to ^uide her, 
she followed her ..instinct as a lady’s maid, and lied. 

“I mqna bebeve it was him, my leddy,” said Jenny, as 
confidently as if she had been saying her catechism ; “he* 
was a little black man, tliat.” 

4 ,“ You insist have l>een blind, Jenny,” said the Major: 
“ Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that youth is the 
very man,” 

“ I had ither thing ado than Ikj looking at him,” said 
Jenny, tossing her head ; “he may be as-fair as a farthing 
candle, for me.” 

“Is Tt not,” said Lady Margaret, “a blessed escape 
which we have made, out of the hands of so desperate 
and bloodthirsty a fanatic ? ” 

“You are deceived, madam,” said Lord Evan dale; 
“Mr Morton merits such a title from no one, but least 
from us. Tliat 1 am now alive, and that you are now on 
your safe ‘ retreat to your friends, instead of being 
prisoners to #i real fanatical homicide, is solely and 
entirely owing to the prompt, active, and energetic 
humanity bf this young gentleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the events 
with 'which the reader is acquainted, dwelling upon the 
merits of Morton, and expatiating on the risk at which 
he had rendered them these important services, as if he 
liad been a brother instead of a rival. 

“ I were worse than uiigi-ateful,” he said, “ were I silent 
' on the merits of the man who has t'wice saved ray life.” 

“T 'would willingly think well of Hcniw Morton, my 
lord,” replied Major Bellenden ; “ and 1 own he has 
beliaved liandsomely to your lordship and to us; but I 
cannot have the same allow^ances which it pleases your 
lordship to entertain for his present courses.’^ 

“You are to consider,” replied Lord Evaiidale, “that he 
lias been partly forced i^ion them by necessity ; and I 
must add, that his principles,, though differing in some 
degree from my own, are such as ought to comman<l 
respect. Claverhonse, whose knowledge of men is not to 
be disputed, spoke justly of him as to his extraordinary 
quali^es, but with prejudice, and harshly, concerning his 
principles and motives.” 

“You have not been long in learning all his extra¬ 
ordinary qualities, my lord, answered Major Bellenden. 
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“ L who liave known him from l)oylioo^,.ifi?quld, before tliis 
affair, have said much of his good principles and good¬ 
nature ; but as to liis high talents ”- 

“They were probably hidden, Maioi*,” I'c^lied the 
generous Lord Evandale, “even from l^imself, ui^il cir¬ 
cumstances cfilled them forth j and, if J have ^detected 
''them, it was only because our intercourse and conversa¬ 
tion turned on momentous and important subjects. He 
is now labouring to bring this reliellion to fiSi end, a^jd 
the terms lie has iiroposed are so moderate, that they 
shall not want my iiearty recommendation.” ' 

“And luive you hoiies,” said Lfidy Margaret, “to 
accomplish a sclieuie so comprehensive ? ” 

“ I should ha’V'e, madam, were every whig as uioderaU* 
as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested a^ Major 
Bellenden. But such is the fanaticism and violent irrita¬ 
tion of both parties, that 1 fear nothing will end this 
civdl ivar save the edge of the sword.” ^ ^ 

It ma^’^ be readily supposed, that Edith listened with 
the deepest interest to this convei'sation. Wliile she 
regretted that she had expressed herself harshly and 
hastily to her lover, she lelt a conscious and proud 
satisfaction tliat his cJiaracter was, even in the judgment 
of his noble-minded rival, sucli as her own afr%[;tion had 
once spoke it. • 

“ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said, “ may 
render it necessary for me to tear his remembrance from 
my heart; but it is no small relief to know assuredly, 
that it is worthy of the place it has so long retained 
there.” 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust resentment, ‘ 
her lover arrived at the camp of the insurgents, near 
Hamilton, which he found in considerable confusion. 
Certain advices had arrived that the royal army, having 
been recruited from England by a large detfichment of 
the King’s Guards, were about ito tfike. tlie. held. Fame 
magnified their numl^rs and their high state of equip¬ 
ment and discipline, and spread a>>ro?wl other circum¬ 
stances, whicli dismayed the courage of tlie insurgents. 
Wliat favour they might liave expect€‘d from Monmoutli, 
wai§ likely to Ix) intercept ed by the •influence of those 
associated with him in command. His lieutenant-general 
was the celebrated General Thomas Dalzell, who,^ving 

S ractised the art of war in the then barbiwous country of 
ussia, was as much fearfjd for his cruelty and indifference 
to human life and liunian sufferings, ns respected for his 
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steady loyalty rnd undaunted valour. This man was 
second in command to Monmouth, and the horse were 
commanded by Claverhouso, burning with desire to re¬ 
venge the death of his nephew, and his defeat at Drum- 
clog. To tliese accounts was added the most foniiidable 
and terrific description of the train of artillery and the 
cavalry ibree with which the royal army took the liehU 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, having 
in language, religion, and manners, no connection with the 
ihsurgcjiits^ had been summoned to join the royal army 
- under their various cliiefbiins; and these Amorites, or 
Philistines, as the insurgents ternmd them, came like 
eagles to the slaught(?r. In fact, every person wdio could 
Hde or run at the King’s command, was summoned to 
aims, Ajipareiitly with the i3urpose of forfeiting and 
lining such men of property wdiom their principles might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though prudence 
. nrevented them from joining that of the insurgent 
Presbyterians. In short, every rumour tended to increase 
the apprehension Jimong the insurgents, tluit the King’s 
vengeance liad only Ix^en delayed in order that it niignt 
fall more cei’tain and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to foi'tiiy the minds of tlie coni- 
moji peo|»hj by pointing out the prolxible exaggeration of 
these reports, and by reminding them of the strength of 
their own situation, with an unfordable river in front, 
only passaljle .by a long and narrow bridge. He called to 
their remembrance tlieir victory over Claverhouse wdien 
their numbers worts few, and then much worse disciplined 
and appointed for battlti than now; showed them that 
’ the ground on which they lay afforded, by its undulation, 
and the thickets which intersected it, considerable pro¬ 
tection against artillery, and even against cavalry, if 
stoutly defended; and that tlw*ir sjifety, in fact, depended 
on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up the 
courage of the army at large, he availed himself of those 
discouraging rumourj to endeavour to impress on the 
minds oi the leaders the necessity of proposing to the 
government moderate terms of accommodation, while 
they were still formidable as commanding an unbroken 
?ind numerous army. He pointed out to them, that, in 
the ppseut humour of their followers, it could hardly be 
expected, that they would engage, with advantiige, the 
well-appointed ana regular force of tlie Duke oi Mou- 

' See Note IS. Iloyal Anny ut Bothwoll Bridge. 
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month ; and that if tliey chanced, as \fas most likely, to 
Imj defeated and dispersed, the insui’rectioii in which they 
had engaged, so far from being useful to tlys coimtry, 
would be midered the apology for oppressing it more 
severely. * ^ * 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeing it .equally 
ftangerous to remain together, or to dismiss their forces, 
most of the leaders readily agreed, that if such terms 
could be obtained as had been ti’ansmittcd to*the Duk^ 
of Monmouth by the hands of Lord Evandale, the pur¬ 
pose for which they had taken up ai’ins Avould be, in a 
great measure, accomplished. They then entered into 
similar resolutions, and agreed to guarantee the petition 
and remonstrance whicli had been drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were still several leaders, and 
those men whose influence with the people exceeded that 
of persons of more apparent consequence, who regarded 
eve^ proposal of treaty which diet not pi’ocecd on the 
liasis of the Soleinii League mid Covenant of 1640. a.s 
utterly null and A^oid, impious, and unchristian. These 
men aiflused their feelings among the multitude, who had 
little foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many 
that the timid counsellors who recoinm'ended peace upon 
tqrms short of the de?throneiiient of the ipyal ik»iily, and 
the declared independence of the church with i-espect to 
the state, w^ere cowardly labourers, who were about to 
withdraw their hands from the plougli, and despicable • 
trimmers, who sought only a specious, pretext for desert¬ 
ing their brethren in amis. These contradictory opinions. 
were fiercely argued in each tent of the insurgent army, . 
or rather in the huts or cabins which served in the iilace 
of tents. Violence in language often led to oiieii quarrels 
and blows, and the divisions into which tlic army of 
suflferers was rent served as too iilaiii a presage of their 
future fate. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The corse of ^uwin;; factious and dl^’isloiis 
Still vex your councils! 

Venice PiHiKervetl, 

fi 

The prudence of Morton found suflicient occupation^ in 
stemming the furious current of these contending parties, 
when, tw'o days after liis return to Hamilton, lie was 
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visited by his fiif^nd and colleague, the Reverend Mr 
Poundtext, flying, as he presently found, from tlie face of 
John Balfour of Burlev, whom he left not a little incensed 
at the share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evan- 
dale. .When the worthy divine had somewhat recruited 
his spirits, afte^ the hurry and fatigue of his journey, he 
proceeded to give Morton an account of what had passed 
m the vicinity of Tillietudlem after the memorable morn¬ 
ing of his departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accomplished 
with such dexterity, and the men were so faithful to their 
trust, that Burley received no intelligence of what had 
happened until tne morning was far advanced. His first 
en< 5 ^uiry was, whether Macbriar and Kettledrummle had 
arrived, agreeably to the summons 'which he had dis- 

S atched at midnight. Macbriar had come, and Kettle- 
rummlo, though a heavy traveller, might, he was in¬ 
formed, be insLantly expected. Burley then dispatched a 
messenger to Mortons quarters to summon him to an 
immediate-council. The messenger returned with news 
that he had left the place. Poundtext was next sum¬ 
moned ; but he thinking, as he said himself, that it was ill 
dealing wi^h fractious folk, Jiad withdrawn to his own 
quiet mar se. preferring a dark ride, though he had beep 
on hcsrseback tlio 'whole preceding day, to a renewal in the 
morning of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity 
overawed him wlien unsupported by the firmness of 
Morton. Burley’s next enquiries were directed after 
Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when he learned 
. that he had been conveyed away over night by a party of 
the-mark.sinen of Milnwood, under the immediate com¬ 
mand of Henry Morton himself. 

“ The villain ! ■” exclaimed Burley, addressing himself 
to Macbriar; “ the base, mean-spirited traitor, to curry 
favour for himself with the government, hath set at 
liberty the prisoner taken by my own right' han^ through 
means of whom, 1 have little doubt, the possession of the 
place of strength which hatli wrought us such trouble, 
might now liave been in our hands ! ” 

‘‘But is it not in our hands?” said Macbriar, looking 
up towards the Keep of the Castle ; “ and are not these 
the colours of the Covenant that float over its walls ? ” 
“AtfStrat^em—a mere trick,” said Burley, “an insult 
over our disappointment, intended to aggravate and 
embitter our spirits.” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Morton’s 
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followers, sent to report to him the V/acuation of the 
place, and its occupation by the insurgent forces. Burley 
was rather driven to fury than reconciled by the news of 
tills success. 

“ 1 have watched,” he said—“ I have* fought—I have 
plotted—1 liave striven for the reduction of tliis^lace—I 
S'lave forborne to seek to head enterprises of liigher com¬ 
mand and of liigher honour—I have narrowed their out¬ 
goings, and cut ofi‘ the springs, and broken tJhe staf?' of 
bread within their walls ; and wlien the men.were aLH>ni 
to yield themselves to my hand, that their sons' might be 
bondsmen, and tlieir daughters a laughing-stock to our 
whole camp, coineth this youth, without a beard on his 
cliin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle into the 
harvest, and to rend the prey from the six)iler! 'Surely 
tlie labourer is worthy of his liire, and the city, with its 
captives, should be given to him that wins it?” 

“Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surpnsed at the degree 
of agitation which Balfour displayed, chafe Hot thyself 
because of tlie ungodly. Heaven will use its own inkru- 
ments; and who knows but tliis youth ”- 

“ Hush I hush ! ” said Burley ; “ do not discredit thine 
own better judgment, it was thou that Hi*st bswlesfine 
beware of this painted sepulchre—this lacquer^^’ piece of 
copper, tliat passed current with me for gold. lt*fares 
ill, ev'eii with the elect, when they neglect the guidance 
of sucli pious pastors as thou. But our carnal ahbetions 
will mislead us—tliis ungrateful boy’s fatlier was mine 
ancient friend. They must lie as earnest in their struggles 
as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would si take themseives . 
clear of the clogs and chains of humanity.” 

This compliment touched the pimcber in the most 
sensible part; ^ and Burley deemed, therefore, he should 
find little difficulty in moulding his opinions to the 
support of his own views, more (sspecially as they 
agreed exactly in their high-strained opinions of church 
government. 

“Let us instantly,” he said /‘go up to the Tower; 
there is that among the records in yonder fortress, which, 
well used as I can use it, shall be worth to us a valiant 
leader and an hundred horsemen.” 

“ But will such be the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant ? ” said the preacher. “ We have already uuong 
us too many who Jiunger after hmds, and Vsilvtir ana gold, 
ratlier than after the Word; it is not by such that out* 
deliverance shall be wrought out.” 
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* “Thou errest,” jjaid Burley ; “we must work by meansL 
and these worldly men shall be our instruments. At all 
events, the Moabitish woman shall be despoiled of her 
inheritaiioe, and neither the malignant Evandale, nor the 
erastian Morton, shall possess yonder castle and lands, 
thou^i they may seek in marriage the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to Tillictudlem, where hV 
seized upon the plate and other valuables for tlie use of 
tlie arm^^ ransacked tlie charter-room, and other re¬ 
ceptacles for family papers, and treated witli contempt 
tlie remonstrances of those who reminded him, that the 
terms granted to the garrison had guaranteed respect to 
private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established themselves in 
tiieir new accjuisition, were joined by Kettledrumrnle in 
the course of the day, and also by the Laird of Langcale, 
whom tli.'it 'active divine liad contrived to seduce, as 
Poundtext termed it, from the pure light in which he had 
Ijeen bfought up. Thus united, they sent to the said 
Poundtext an invitation, or ratlier a summons, to attend 
a council at Tillicfudlem. He remeinl>ered, however, 

' that the door had an iron grate, and the Keep a dungeon, 
and resolved not to trust liimself with his in^nsea 
colleagueSj He therefore retreated, or ratlier fled, to 
Hamiltod, with the tidings, that Burley, Macbriar, and 
Kettfedrummle, were coming to Hamilton, as soon as 
they could collect a body or Cameronians sufficient to 
overawe the rdst of the army. 

“And ye see;” concluded Poundtext, with a deep si^h, 
“that tliey will then possess a majority in the council; 
•for Langcale, thougli he has always passed for one of 
the honest and rational paidy, cannot be suitably or 
preceesely termed either fish, or ilesh, or glide red-herring 
—whoever has the stronger party has Langcale.” 

Thus concluded the heavy narrative of lionest Pound- 
text, who sighed deeply, as he considered the danger in 
which he w'as placeci lietwixt unreasonable adversaries 
amongst themselves aaid the common enemy from with¬ 
out. Morton exhorted him to patience, temper, and 
composure, informed him of the good hope he had of 
negotiating for peace and indemnity throuj^h means of 
Loptl Evandale, and made out to liim a very fair prospect 
that he should again i*eturn to his own parckment-bound 
CalviifI his evening pipe of tobacco, and liis noggin of 
inspiring ale, providing always he would afiom his 
effectual support and concurrence to the measures which 
5—19 
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he, Morton, had taken for a general pacification.^ Thus 
backed and comforted, Pouiidtext resolved maguan}^;,*^ 
mously to await tlie coming of the Cameronians to the 
general rendezvous. <» ^ 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together a 
considerable lx)dy of these sectaries, amounting' to a . 
hundred horse and about fifteen hundred foot^'clouded 
and severe in aspect, morose and jealous in communica¬ 
tion, hauglity of heart, and confident, as .^uien who 
believed that the pale of salvation was open for ihefii 
exclusively; while all other Christians, however slight 
were the shades of difiereiice of doctrine from their own, 
were in fact little better than outcasts or reprobates. 
These men entered the presbyterian camp, lather as 
dubious and suspicious mlies, or possibly anta.^onists, 
than as men who were heartily embarked in the same 
cause, and exposed to the same dangei's, wdth tlieir more 
moderate brethren in arms. Burley made no jjrivate 
visits to his colleagues, and held no conmiunication with 
them on the subject of the public atfairs, otherwise than 
by sending a dry invitation to them to attend a meeting 
of the general council for that evening. . 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the place 
of assembly, tliey found their brethren alrc/<,dy seaited. 
Slight greeting passed between them, and' it easy to 
see that no amicable conference was intended by^those. 
who convoked the council. The first question wtis’ put 
by !Macbriar, the sharp eagerness of whose zeal urged 
him to the van on all occasions. He desired to know oy • 
whose authority the malignant, called Lord Evahdale, 
had been freed ii’om the doom of death, justly denounced- 
against him. 

“ By my authority and Mr Morton’s,” replied Pound- 
text ; wlio, besides being anxious to give his comiwnion 
a good opinion of his courage, confided heartily in liis 
support, and, moreover, had much less fear of encounter¬ 
ing one of his own jirofession, and wdio confined himself 
to the we^ons of theological ^controversy, in which 
Poundtext f^red no man, tliffti of entering into debate 
with the stern homicide Balfour. 

“And who, brother,” said Ketiledrummle, “who gave 
you authority to interpose in such a liigli matter?” 

“The tenor of our commission,” answered Poundtext,- 
“ gives us authority to bind and to loose., If Lord^Evau- . 
dale w'as justly doomed to die by the voice of one of our 

' See Note 14. Meliorate nr*-sbyterian». 
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.. number, he was surety lawfully redeemed from death 
' the warrant of two of us.” 

“Go to, go to,” said Burley ; “we know your motives ; 
• it was to send that silkworm—that gilded trinket—that 
emhrojdered trif o of a lord, to hear terms of peace to the 
tyrant.” 

“It was. so,” replied Morton, wlio saw his companion 
begin to flinch before the liorce eye of Balfour- “it was 
so; and vv'4iat then ?—Are we to plunge the nation in 
endless war, in order to pursue schemes which are equally 
wild, M’icked, and unattainable?” 

“H(^ar him ! ” said Balfour ; “he blasphemeth.” 

“It is false,” said Morton; “they blaspheme who 
pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the use of the 
iiuinan means with which Providence lias blessed them. 
I I’eiieat it—Gur avowed object is the re-establishment of 
Iieace on fair and honourable terms of security to our 
religion and our liberty. We disclaim any acsire to 
tyrannize over those of others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but 
they were interrupted by intelligence that the 1 )uke of 
Monmouth had cpmmenced his marcli tow'ards the west, 
and was already advanced half way from Edinburgh. 
This news silenced their divisions foi’ tlie moment, and it 
.was agreed that the next day should be held as a fast of 
general humiliation for tlic sins of the land ; that the 
Reverend Mr Poundtext should preach to the army in 
the morning, and Ketth*di ummle in the afternoon ; that 
neither should ‘touch upon any topics of scliism or of 
division, but animate the soldiers to resist to the blood, 
tike brethren in a good cause. This healing overtuTe 
hai’ing been agreed to, the moderate party ventured 
upon another proposal, confiding that it would have the 
support of Langcale, who looked extremely blank at the 
news which they had just received, and might be supposed 
reconverted to moderate measures. It was to bo pre¬ 
sumed, they said, that since the King had not intrusted 
the command of his foicos upon the present occasion to 
any of their active oppressor, but. 3n the contrary, had 
employed a nobleman distinguisiied by gentleness of 
temjx'r, and a disposition favourable to tlieir cause, there 
must lie some better intention entertained towards them 
thaii thgy had yet experienced. They contended, that it 
’wKs no^only prudent but necessary to ascerttiin, from a 
communication with the Duke of Monmouth, whether he 
not charged with some secret instructions in their 
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favour. This could only be learned t5y dispatching an 
envoy to his army. 

“And wlio will undertake the task?” s^id Burley, 
evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly*resisted— 
“Wlio will go up to their cajup, knowing tliai .lohn 
Orahanie of Claverhouse hath sworn to hang uivwhomso- 
ever we shall dispatch towards them, in revenge of the 
death of the young man his nephew ? ” 

“ Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton; will with 
pleasuie encountei* any risk attached to the bearei* of 
your errand.” 

“Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar, “our 
councils will be well rid of his presence.” 

Tlie motion, therefore, received no contradiction even 
from those who were expectc'd to have been most active 
in opposing it; and it was agreed that Henry Morton 
shoiilcl go to the camp of the Duke of Monmouth, in 
order to discover upon what terms the insurgents would 
be admitted to treat with him. As soon as his lirrand 
w'as made know^n, se%’’cral of the more moderate i>arty 
joined in requesting him to make terms upon the footing 
of the petition intrusted to Lord lilvand.'ile's hands; for 
the approach of the King’s arm y spread a g<^neral trepi¬ 
dation, by no means allayed by the high tone r. ;sum(Kl oy 
the Cameronians, which had so little to sup])ort‘it, ex¬ 
cepting their own headlong zeal. With these instruc¬ 
tions, and w'ith Cuddie as his attendant, Morton set 
forth towards the royal camp, at all the risks which 
attend those who assume the office of mediator during 
the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven inih?s, before ho 
perceived that he was on the point of falling in wdth the 
van of the royal forces; and, as ho ascended a height, saw 
all the roads in the neighlwurhood occupied by armed 
men marching in great order towards Bothwell-miiir, an 
open common, on wdiich they proposed to encamp for 
that evening, at the distance of scjircely two miles from 
the Clyde, on the farther sidfi*of which river the .army of 
the insurgents w'as encamped. He give himself up to the 
first .advanced-guard of c.avalry which he met, as bearer 
of a flag of truce, and communicated his desii*e to obtain 
.access to the Duke of Monmouth. The non-commissioned 
/ifficer who commanded the party made liis repout to liis 
superior, and he again to .another in still‘Idgher command, 
and both immediately rode to the spot where Morton was 
detained. 
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“You are but losing your time, my friend, and risking 
wur life,” said one of them, addressing Alorton ; “ the 
Duke of Monmouth will receive no terms from traitors 
with arms in tlieir liands, and your cruelties have been 
such as to authorize retaliation of every kind. Bettei* 
trot your nag back and save his mettle to-day, that In? 
may save your life to-morrow.” 

“ I cannot think,” said Morton, “ that even if the Duke 
of Moniuwuth should consider us as ci’iminals, lie would 
condemn so large a body of liis fellow-subjc'cts without- 
even hearing Avliat they have to plead for tliemselves. 
On iny part 1 fear notliing. 1 am conscious of having 
consented to, or authorized, no cruelty, and the fear of 
suffering innocently for the crimes of others shall not 
deter me from executing my commission.” 

Tlie two officers looked at each other. 

“I have.an idea,” said the younger, “that this is the 
young man .of whom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

“ Is my Lord Evandale in the amiy ?” said Morton. 

“He is not,'*.replied tlie officer; “we left him at Edin- 
burgli, too much indisposed to take the field.—Your name, 
sir, 1 jiresume, is Henry Morton ? ” 

“ ft is, sir,” answered Morton. 

“We will not oppose your .seeing the Duke, sir,” said 
the f‘ffi(^er, with jnore civility of manner ; “ but you may 
assure yourself it will be to no purpose ; for, were his 
• Gnice disposed to favour your people, others are joined 
in commission with him who will hardly consent to his 
doing so.” 

“I shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton; “but my 
duty requires that 1 should persevere in my desire to 
Jiave an interview witli liim.” 

“1-umley,” said tlie superior officer, “let the Dukt* 
know of Mr Morton’s arrival, and remind liis Grace 
that this is the person of wlioin Lord Evandale spoke 
so highly.” 

Tlie officer returned with a message that the Genepil 
could not see !Mr Moi ton that evening, but would receive 
him by times in the ensuing morning. He was detained 
in a neighbouring cottage all night, but tn*ated with 
civility, and every thing provided for Jiis accommodation. 
Rarly on the next morning tiie otficer lie had first seen 
came to conduct him to liis audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in tlie act of fonning 
column for marchj or att-ack. Tlie Duke was in the 
centre, nearly a mile from the place where Moi’ton had 
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pjissed the night. In riding tow.-irds the. (h'MPriil, he liad 
an opportunity of estimating the foree wliicli liad l)eeii 
assembled for the suppression of the li.isty and ill-con¬ 
certed insurrection. Tliere were tliree or four regiments 
of Ej)glish, the flower t)f Charles’s ariny^-tluTO the 
Scottish Life (hiaids, Inirning with df'sjn* to^revenge 
fheir late defeat -other Scottish regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalry, eoTisist- 
ing partly of gentlenien-volunteers, pai-tly of tl^e tenants 
of the crown who did military duty for their iiefs. Mor¬ 
ton also observed several strong parties of Highlanders 
drawn from the points nearest to tin* Ijowlaml frontiers, 
a people, as already mentioned, particularly obnoxious to 
the western wliigs, and who bated and despised them in 
the same proportion. These were assembled uiuU^- Hieir 
chiefs, and made part of this formidabb* sirruy, A eom- 
jdete train of field-artillery accompanied th(‘se troops . 
and the whole bad an air so imi)osing, tliat it seenietl 
notliing short of an actual miracle could jirevent tlie 
ill-equipped, ill-modelled, and tumultuary‘army of the 
insurgents from being utterly destroyed., Tlie f>flie(*r 
who accompanied i\lorton eiuleavourctl to gather frmn 
his looks the feelings with whicli this sjilcndid and awful 
parade of military force had imjircsst'd him. *^>ut. true 
to the cause lie had espoused, Ik* labourt'd successfu'^y to 
prevent the anxiety wliich he felt from apjiearing in his 
countenance, and look(‘d around liiiu on tlie v\arlike 
display as on a sight which lie exji(*cted, and to which iie 
was iiidiflerent. 

‘‘You see the entertainment jirepared for you,’’ said the 
officer. 

“If I had no appetite for it,” replied ^lorton, “ 1 shoidd 
not have been accompanying you at this moiucnt. lUit 
I shall be better pleased witli a inori^ ijeaci'rul regale, for 
the sake of all parties.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the cominander- 
in-chief, who, surrounded hy several officers, was seated 
upon a knoll commanding an exbfiisive prospect of tlie 
distant country, and from wliich could be <>asily dis 
covered the windings of the majestic (.'lyde, aiul tlie 
distant camp of the insurgents on the, opjiosite bank. 
The officers of the royal a^rmy apjM^arf'd to be surveving 
the ground, with the purpose of directing an iiiiTtmdiale 
attack. When Captain Lurniey, tlie offiwu* who accom 
panied Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear his 
name and errand, the Duke made a signal for all around 
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him t» retire, eyoepting only two general officers of dis¬ 
tinction. While they spoke together in whispers for a 
few minutes before Morton was permitted to advance, he 
had time'to study the appearance of the persons with 
whom he was to treat. 

It w'as impossibhj for any one to look upon the Duke 
of MohmoutJi without being captivated by his person; 1 
graces and acconiplishnients, of which the great High- 
priest of ^sill tlie Nine afterw^ard.s recorded— 

“ Whnti-'rr Ijc «lkl ■«!«< dono with so mnch case. 

In him uloue 'twas natui'a] to please; 

Ills motions all necoTiipanicd Avith Kracc, 

And Paradise was oi>en'd in liis faci.*.'* 

Yet to a strict observer, tlic manly be.auty of Monmouth's 
fact- vas occasionally rendered less striking by an air 
of yrtcillation and uncertainty, which seemed to imply 
hesitation anti doubt at moments when decisive resolu¬ 
tion was most necessary. 

Beside liim stood Claverhouse, wliom w’o have already 
fully de.scribed, and another general officer whose ajipear- 
ance wiLS singularly striking. His dre.s.s was of the 
antiqut' fashion of tMiarl(*s the First’s time, and composed 
ot shaiiioy leather, curiously slaslied, and covered with 
antique Wee and garniture. His boots and spurs might 
be rt'ferred to the same distant periotl. He wore a 
breast-plate, over wliich descended a grey beard of 
venerable length, whicli he cherished as a mark of 
Qiourning for Charles the First, having never shaved 
since that monaren was brought to the scatiold. His 
h^d Avas uncovered, find filmost perfectly bsild. His 
high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, and 
marked features, evinced figt‘ unbroken by iiitirmity, and 
et«*ni resolution unsoftened by liuinanity. Such is the 
outline, liowevta* feebly expressed, of the celebrated 
General Tlmiuas Dalzell,^ a man more feared and hated 
by the whigs thnn even C’hiverhouse himself, and who 
executed the same violences against them out of a 
detestetion of thei.^ jiersoiis, or perhaps an innate 
severity of temper, winch Grahame only resorted to on 
jKiliticJil accounts, as the Ijw^st means of intimidating 
the followers of pn'sbytery, and of destroying that sect 
entirely. 

Tim iiresonce of lliese tw’o general.s, one of whom he 
knew by persem, and the other by description, seemed to 
Morton cfecisivc of the fate of his embassy. But, not- 

' See Note Id. General Dalzcll. 
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witlistaiiding Iiis youth aiul iiiexppri«tfc, ana t7ie un¬ 
favourable reception which his ])roj)osals seemed likely 
to meet with, he advanced boldly towards them upon 
receiving a signal to that puri)Ose, determined <hat the 
cause of liis country, and of those witlj whom hg had 
taken up arms, should sutft'r nothing from being in- 
t*'usted to him. Moiimouth received him wntli the 
graceful courtesy vhicli attended (ven his sliglitest 
actions ; Dalzell regarded liim >\itli a stern, gloomy, aiKjl 
impatient frown; and Cla\erhouse, witli a .sarcastic 
smile aliii inclination of his lu'ad, seemed to claim him as 
an old acquaintance. 

“You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, now 
assembled in arms," .said the Duke of Moiimonth, “and 
your name, I believe, is Morton ; will you favour u.- with 
tlie purport of your errand 1 ’’ 

“it is contained, my lord," answered ^Morton, “in a 
paper, termed a lleinonstrance and Suppli<*ation, an Inch 
my T^ord Evandale luis placed, I presume, in your (lrac(‘'s 
hands'?” 

“He has done so, sir," answered the Duke; “and I 
understand, from J..ord Evandale*, that Mr Morton has 
behaved in tliese unhappy matters with much tempei anee 
and generosity, for w Inch 1 have to leeiuest Jiis {fi^'ciitance 
of my thanks.” . ^ * 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake* his he‘ad indig¬ 
nantly, and Avliisper semiething into t’laverhouse's ear, 
Avho smiled in ivturn, and e!evat«‘fl his eyebroAVs, but in a 
degree so slight as scarcer to be; pere*e‘ptible*. The* Duke, 
taking the pe‘tition frf>in Ins ])ocket, ]U’Ocee*ele*el, obvioqsly 
struggling between the* iiatiAc gentleness of his ow'n 
disposition, and })erhaps his conviction that tlie j>etitioners 
demanded no more than their rights, and the* de*sire*, on 
the other hand, of enforcing the king’h autliejrity, ajiel 
complying with the sterner opinions of the* cedleagues in 
office, Av]ie> liad been assigned for the; purpose of controlling 
as well as advising Jiirii. 

“Tliere aie, Mr Memton, in thi.s ].ape;r, propejsals, as to 
the abstract i>ropriety e)f AN'luch f must now' waive* 
deliA'oring any equnion. Some* of them a]))>e'ar tej me 
reasonable* and just; and, although 1 iiave nee e'\|>ress 
nistrucliems from the King uj)on the subj<*ct, yet 1 assuie 
you, Mr Me)iton, anel I jde-dge iny honour, that I will 
interpose in your bedialf, and use iny utmost intiuene;e to 
}jrocure you satisfaejtion from iiis Maj<*sty. Hut you must 
distinctly utider.stand, that I can only treat with su])pli 
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cjints, not with Tet)els ; and, as a preliminary to every act 
of favour on my side, I must insist upon your followers 
laying down their arms and dispersing themselves.” 

“ To dr, so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morton, undEiuntedly, 
“were to acknowletlge ourselves the rebels that our 
enemies term us. Our swords are drawn for recovery of 
a birthright wrested from us ; your (Trace’s moderation 
and good sense has admitted the genera] justice of our 
dr‘mandj-'-T!i demand which w ould never Jiave been listened 
to had it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay down 
ou!’ arms, even on your Orace’s assurance of indemnity, 
unless it were accompanied wdtli some reasonalile prospect 
of the redress of the ^yrongs wdiich we complain of.” 

“Mr Morton,” replied the Duke, “you are young, but 
you must liave seen enough of the world to perceive, that 
leiiuests, by no means dangerous or unreasonable in 
themselves, may become so by the w'ay in wdiich they are 
pr(;ssed and suppoi’ted.” 

“We may reply, niy lord,” answered Morton, “that this 
disagreeable mode has not been resorted to until all otJiers 
liave failed.” 

“Mr Mortem,” said the Duke, “I must break this 
conf<*r<'iH;e short. We are in readiness to commence the 
attack ; yet 1 will susjiend it for an hour, until you can 
communicate my aiisw^er to the in.surgeiits. If they 
])lea.se to dispei*se their followers, lay down their arms, 
and send a peacf'fn! fleputation to me, 1 will considtT 
myself bnund in imnour to do all 1 can to procure r€*dress 
of tljeir grievances : if not, let them stand on their guard 
and exiieci the consequences.---! think, gentlemen,” he 
tidded, turning to his t\vo colle.agues, “this is the utmost 
length to which I can str<‘tcli my instructions in favour 
of thtj.se. mi.sguithsl persons?” 

“ Hy my faith," answered Dalzell, suddenly, “and it is 
a length to wdiich my poor judgment durst not have 
streamed thtmi, considering I hatl both the King and my 
coiiscienetj to answer* to ! Ihit, doubtles.s, your Grace 
knows more of the Kings private mind tlian we, wdio 
have only the letter of our instructions tt> look to.” 

Monmouth blusiied dt'eply. “You hear,” he said, 
addressing Morton, “ General Dal/.ell blamt'S me for the 
length Avhich 1 am disposed to go in your favour.” 

“ Gtmeral Dalzoll's .‘sentiments, my lord,” replied Morton, 
“are such as w'e expected from hiiii; your Graces such Jis 
w'c were prepared to hope you might please to entertivin. 
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Indeed I cannot help adding, that, in •the case of the 
absolute submission upon whicli you arc pleased to insist, 
it might still remain something* less than doubtful how 
far, with such counsellors around the King, "even your 
Graces intercession might pi-ocure us*<‘tiectual relief. 
But i will communicate to our leaderj^ youi^ Grace’s 
answer to our supplicfition ; and, since we c.annot obtain 
])eace, we must bid war welcome as well as we may.’* 

“Good morning, sir,” said the JJuke : “I simjxmd tl\^ 
movements of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. 
If you have ail answer to return within tliat spiiceof time, 
I will receive it here, and earnestly entreat it may lie 
such as to save the effusion of blood.” 

At this moment anotlier smile of det‘p meaning passed 
between llalzell and Claverhonse. The Duke ol%er\ed 


it, and repeated his words with great dignity. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer iniglit Iw-! 
such as would sav’e. the effusion of blood. I ho]>e the 
sentiment neither needs your scorn, nor incurs your dis¬ 
pleasure.” 

Dalzell retuiTied the Duke's frown with a stem glanc(\ 


but made no ansAver. Claverhous(\ ■ Ids lip just curled 
with an ironical smile, bowed, and said,' “ It was not for 
him to judge the propriety of his Cirace's sentifl^^mts." 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to wilinlraw* He 
obeyed ; and, accoiiii>anicd by his Jforim*r escort, rode 
slowly through the army to niturn to tlie camp of the 
nonconformists. As he passed the tine corps of Life- 
Guards, he found Claverhonse was already at tlieir liead. 
That otiicer no soonei' saw !Mortoii, tJiaii he advanced aukI 
addressed him with perfect politeness of inaiiiier. 

“1 think this is not the tir.st time J have seen Mr 
Morton of Milnwood ?” 


“It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Morton, 
smiling sternly, “ tliat he or any one else should Ix' now 
incommoded by my presence.” 

least to say,’’ replied Claverhouse, “tlmt 
Mr Mortons present situation authorizes the opinion I 
have entertained of him, and that my pro(*oedings at our 
last meeting only squared to my <luty.” 

“ To reconcile your actions to your*duty, mid your duty 
to youi- conscience, is your business, (blonel Grahaine, 
not mine, said Aiorton, ju.stly offended at lieing thus, in 
a manner, required to approve of tin; .sentence under 
winch he had so nearly suffered. 

“Nay, but stay an instant,” sidd Claverhouse : “Evan- 
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dale insists that*' 1 have some wrongs to acquit niyseli 
of in your instance. I trust I sliall always nnike some 
difference between a high-minded gentleman, who, though 
raisguidcci, acts upon generous principles, and the crazy 
fanati^'al clowns yonder, with the bloodthirsty assassins 
who head them. Therefore, if tliey do not disperse upon 
your return, let me pray you instantly come o\ er to our 
army and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they cannot 
stand our Assault for half an hour. If you will l)e ruled 
and do this, be sure to enquire for me. Monmouth, 
strange as it nniy seem^ cannot protect you—Dalzell will 
not—1 both can and will ; and 1 have promised to Evan- 
dale to do so if you will give me an opportunity.” 

'‘1 should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,” answered 
Morton, coldly, “did not his scheme imply an opinion 
that I might be prevailed on to desert those with whom I 
am cngagcnl. For you, Colonel Grahame, if you ^^ill 
honour me with a different species of satisfaction, it if 
probable, that, in an hour's time, you will lind me at the 
west end of Both well Bridge with niy sword in my 
hand.” 

“ J sliall be happy to meet you tliere,'* said Claverhouse, 
“but still more so should you think better on iny tirst 
proi)osal.”j 

Tiie;; then saluted and parted. 

“That is a pretty lad, Luml^%” said Claverhouse, 
addressing hims(*lf to the other officer ; “but he is a lost 
inan—his bloo<l be unon liis head.” 

So staying, ho.'adares.sed himself to the task of pre¬ 
paration for instant battle. 


OHAITEB XXXI. 

But, hui'k 1 the tout has charmeU it.s voice, 
Tlierc's peace and rust iiau langur. 

’ Ul'KMS. 

'Jlie Lnwdlen Mallisha they 
Came wtlli thi-lr cont.«i of blew, 
ri\f liiiiidroA niuii from Lotidun ciuiic 
Ciaiil in a reddish hue. 

Jiothitell Litu'J, 


\Vh® Morton had left the well-ordered outptists of the 
ixjgular army, and arrived at tliose which were maintained 
by liis own party, he could not but be peculiarly sensible 
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of the flifference of discipline, r'lnd rtiCertain a propor¬ 
tional degree of fear for tlie consequences. The same 
(liscoi cls which agitated the counsels of the insurgents, 
raged even among tlieir meanest followers* ‘and their 
picquets and patrols were more interested and oi^upied 
in disputing the true occasion and caust‘s of >yath, and 
•defining the limits of Erastian Iieresy, than in looking out 
for and observing tlie motions of their enemies, though 
within hearing of the royal drums and trumpi^s. 

Tliere was a guard, however, of the insuigent army, 
posted at the long and narrow bi'idge of llothwell, over * 
which the enemy must necessarily advance to the attfick ; 
but, like the others, they were divided and disheartened ; 
and, entertaining the idea tliat they were posted on a 
desperate service^ they even meditated witharaw'ing 
themselves to tlie main Ixidy. This would have been 
utter ruin ; for, on the defence or loss of this pass the 
fortune of tlie day was most likely to depend. All lieyond 
the bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few tliickcits 
of no great depth, ana, consequently, was ground on 
which the undiscijibned forces or the insurgents, deficieiit 
.'IS they were in cav.ilry, .and totally unprovided with 
artill(*ry, were altogether unlikely to withstand the shock 
of T-egular troojis. • 

Morton, therefoi’e, viewed the pass carefully and 
formed tlie liojie, tliat by occupying two or thrfse houses 
on the left bank of the river, with the. copse and thickets 
of jilders amf hazels that lined its side, and by block.ading 
the passage itself, and shutting the gates of a jiortaJ, 
which, according to the old fashion, was built on the 
central .arch of the bridge of Botliwell, it might l>e easily 
defended against a very superior force. issued direc¬ 
tions .accordingly, and commanded the parapets of the 
bridge, on tlie farther .side of tJie portal, to be thrown 
down, that they iniglit afford no protection to the enemy 
when tliey should attempt the passage, ^forton then 
conjured th<‘ party at this important post to bf* watchful 
and u])on their guard, Jind prcimi^ial them a sjwedy and 
strong reinforcemmit. Ho caused them to adx.aiice videttes 
beyond the river to w.'ibih the progress of the enemy, 
which outposts he directed should be witlidrawn te the 
left bank as soon .'is they approached ; finally, he charged 
them to send regular information to the main l^ixl^of .'dl 
that they should observe*. Men under arms, aiui in a 
situation ^ of d.'inger, are usually sufficiently alert in 
.ippreciatiiig the merit of their officers. Morton’s intolli- 
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gence and activ^y gained the confidence of these men, 
and with better hope and heart than before, they began 
t»o fortify their position in the manner lie recommended, 
and saw liihi depart w'ith Uiree loud cheei*s. 

Moijton now loped liastily towards the main body of 
the insurgents, but w’as surprised and shocked at the 
scene of confusion and clamour which it exhibited, at th^' 
moment when good order and concord were of such 
i^ssential Kmsequence. Instt'ad of being drawn up in line 
of battle, and listening to the eomniands of theii officers, 
they weie crowding togetlier in a confused mass, that 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, wdiile 
a tltousand tongues spoke, or leather A ociferated, and not 
a single ear was found to listen. Scandalized at a scene 
so extraordinary, Morton endeavoured to make his \vay 
through the press to learn, and, if possible, to remove, the 
cause of tliis so untimely disorder. Wliile he is thus 
engaged, we shall make tlH^ reader acquainted with that 
whicli he w’as some tim<* in discovering. 

Th(» insurgents had proceeded to hold their day of 
humiliation, which, agreeahlv' to tlie practice of the puri¬ 
tans <lui'ing the earlier ei\ il war, they considered as the 
most efiectual mode of solving all difficulties, and waiving 
all disi'UJ^ons. It was usual to name an ordinary week¬ 
day for tins purpose, but on this occasion the Sabbath 
itself was adopted, owdng to the pr<*ssure of the time and 
the vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpit, or tent, 
wiis erected in llie middh* of the encampment; which, ac¬ 
cording to tlie fixed arrangement, w'as first to be occuiiied 
by the llevercud IVter Pouudt<*xt, to whom the post of 
honour was assigned, as the eldest clergyman present-. 
lJut as the wortJiy divine, with slow and stately steps, 
was advancing towards tli(‘ rostniin w'hich had been pre¬ 
pared for him, he was prevented by the unexpected ap¬ 
parition of H;il>akkiik Mucklewrath, the insane preacher, 
\yiioHe apf)earance had so much starth‘d Morton at the 
first council of the insurgents after their victory at 
liOudon-tiill. It is aot known whether he was acting 
under the influence aiurinstigation of the Cameronians, 
or wliether h(‘ was merely compelled by his own agitated 
iniagination, and the temptation of a vacant pulpit before 
bim, to st*ize tlie opportunity of exliorting so resiM^cbible 
a eoimr(*gation. It- is only certain that he took occasion 
b;^^ tne torelock, sprung into tlie pulpit, cast his eyes 
wildly round him, and, undismayed by the murmurs of 
many of the audience, opened tin* llible, rcatl forth as 
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his t-ext from the thirteenth chapteii pf Deuteronomy, 

“ Certain men, the children of Belial, are ^one out from ‘ 
among you, and haA C withdrawn the inhabitants of their 
city, saying, lot us go and sel•^'e other gods,*v'hich you 
have not known and then rushed at once into tlie midst 
of liis subject. * 

^ TJie harangue of Mucklewi*ath was as wild afid’extiu- 
vagant as his intrusion was unauihoi'ized aiul untimely ; 
but it was provokingly coherent, in so far aa it turned 
entirely upon tlie very subjects of dis(*oid, of which it 
had bee?, agreed to adjourn the consideration until some 
more suitable opportunity. Not a single topic did he 
omit which had offence in it \ and, after charging tlie 
moderate pai ty wntli heresy, with crouching to tyranny, 
with seeking to be at peace with God's enemies, he 
applied to Morton, by name, tlie charge that he liad been 
one of those men of Belial, who, in the w’ords of liis text, 
had gone out from among.st them, to withdraw the 
inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after false gods. 
To him, and all wdio followed him, or appro\ed or his 
conduct, Mucklewrath denounced fury and vengeance, 
and exhorted tliose wlio woulfl liold tljcmselves pure ana 
undefiled to come up from the midst of them. 

“ Fear not, ' lie said, “ because of the iieighing of horsed, 
or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not ail I ojthe 
Egyptians, because of tlie enemy, though they may be 
numerous as locusts, and tierce as dragons. Their trust is 
not as our trust, nor their rock as our rock; liow else sliall 


a thousand fly before one, and two put ten -thousand to 
the flight! 1 dreamed it in the visions of the night, and 

the voice said, ‘ Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge the 
wheat from the chaff' tliat they be not both consumed 
with the fire of indignation and the liglitning of fuiy.’ 
"Wherefore, T say, take this Henry ISIortoii ~ this w'retched 
Achan, who hatn brought the accursed thing among 
and made himself brethren in the camp of tht‘ enemy— 
take him and stone him with stones, ana tliereafter burn 
him with fire, that tlie w^rath »jay depart from the 
children of the Covenant. He* hath not taken a Baby¬ 
lonish garment, but he Jiath sold the garment of right¬ 
eousness to the woman of Babylon -he hath not ti^en 
twm hundred shekels of fine silver, but he liath bartered 
the truth, which is more jirecious than shekels of silver or 
wedges of gold.” , • 

At this ftrious charge, brouglit so um‘xpectedly against 
one of their most acti^ e couinianders, the audience brokf* 
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put into o^n tuniylt, some demanding that there should 
instantly be a new election of officers, into which office 
none should hereafter be admitted who liad, in their 
phrase, touched of that which was iiccursed, or tempor¬ 
ized more or less with the heresies and corruptions of 
the t^mes. Whiie sucli was the demand of the Camer- 
Oniivns, tl/ey vociferated loudly, that those wlio were not 
‘wdth them were against them,—that it was no time to 
relinquisl^ the substantial part of the covenanted testi- 
ifioiiy of tlie Church, if they expect(‘d a blessing on their 
arms and their cause; and that, in their eyes, a lukewarm 
Presbyterian was little better than a Prelatist, an Anti- 
Covenanter, and a Nullilidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of criminal 
coinpH ince and defection fi*om the truth with scorn and 
indignation, and cliarged their accusers with breach 
of faith, as well as with wrong-headed and extrava¬ 
gant zeal in introducing such divisions into an army, the 
loint strengtli of which could not, by the most sanguine, 
lx* judged more than sufficient to face their enemies. 
Poundtext, and one or two others, made some faint 
efforts to st<‘in the increasing fury of the factions, ex¬ 
claiming to those of the other party, in the woids of the 
Patriarch, —‘‘Let tlicre be no strife, I pray thee, betvveen 
me and 5hf*e, ami lx*twe(ui thy herdsmen and my lierds- 
meu, for we be brethren.’’ No pacilic overture could 
iK)Ssibly - obtain audience*. It was in vain that even 
burley himself, when he saw tlie dissension proceed to 
such ruinous lengths, exerted his stern and deep voice, 
commanding silence and olx‘dience to discipline. The 
spirit of insubordination had gone forth, and it seemed as 
if the exhortation of Habakkuk Mucklewrath had com- 
inunicatc^d a part of his frenzy .ill who lieard him. 
The wiser, or more timid part of the assemblv. were 
already withdrawing tliemselvcs from the lielct, and 
giving up their cau.se as lost. Others were moderating a 
harmonious call, as they somewhat improperlj’ termed it, 
to new officers, and dij^missing tliose formerly chosen, aiui 
that with a tumult and olamour worthy of the deticiency 
of good sense and good order implied in the whole trans¬ 
action. It was at tins moment when Morton arrived in 
the held and joined the army, in total confusion, and on 
thcj point of dissolving itself. IIis arrival occasioned 
loud Exclamations of applause on the one side, and of im¬ 
precation on the other. 

“What means this ruinous disorder at such a moment? ’ 
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he exclaimed to Burley who, exhau^^d with his vain 
exertions to restore order, wjvs now leaning on his sword, 
and regarding the confusion with an eye of resolute 
despair. • • 

“It means," lie replied, “that God has delivered us into 
the iiaiids of our enemies." “* 

“Not so," answered Morton, witli a \oti*e gesture 
wln'(;!i coiiii)ellt‘d many to list(*n ; “it is not God who 
deserts us, it is we who desert him, and dishtinour our* 
selves by disgracing and betraying the cause <»f fre(‘dofti 
and reli'/ion. "Hear me, he exclaimed, sjn’inging to tlie 
pulpit which Mucklewrath had b(‘en comi«‘Iled to eva¬ 
cuate by actual exhaustion—“ T bring from the enemy an 
offer to treat, if you incline to lay down youi- arms. I 
can assure you tJie means of making iiu honouivjde de¬ 
fence, if you a,i*(* of more manly teni])ers^ The time flics 
fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; an<l let 
it not be said of us in future days, that six thousand 
Scottisli men in arms had neither courage to stand their 
ground and liglit it out, nor prudence to treat for ]>eace, 
nor even the cowards wisdom to retreat in good tinic and 
with safety. What signities quarrelling on minute points 
of church-disciidine, wlien the wliole odjliet; is ihrealeiied 
with total destruction ? O, remember, my breibhren, that 
the last and worst evil which (4od brought ftj)on the 
people whom lie had once chosen —the last and ^orst 
punishment of their blindness and liardiu'ss of heart, 
wa-s the bloody dis.sensions wliich rent asuiidtir their city, 
even wtien the enemy were tliundering at its gates ! " 
8ome of the, audience testilied their feeling of this e,K- 
hortation, by loud exclamations of applause; others by 
hooting, and exclaiming—“To your tents, O Israel ! ” 
Morton, who beheld tlie columns of tlM‘ enemy already 
beginning to appear on the riglit bank, and <lirecting 
tlieir march upon the bridge, rais{*d Ids voice to its ut¬ 
most pitch, and, pointing at the saim* time with Ids hand, 
exclaimed,—“Silence your senseless clainour.s, yondtir is 
the enemy I On maintaining th^ bridge against him 
depend our lives, as well as our^hojie to leclaim our law.'^ 
and liberties.—Tliere shall at least one Scottisliman di<* 
ill their defence.—Let any one who loves Ids country 
follow me! ” 

The multitude had turned their lieads in the direction 
to which he pointed. The siglit of the glittering files of 
the English Foot-Guards, suppoi-ted by several scpiadrotis 
of horse, of the cannon which tlie artillerymen w'ftrp 
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busily engaged in planting against the bridge, of the 
plaided clans wlio seemed to search for a ford, and of the 
long succession of troops which were destined to support 
the attack, silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and 
struck them with as much (‘on stern at ion as if it were an 
unexf>ected apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to'have been looking out for. Tliey gazed on 
each ottier, and on their leaders, with looks resembling 
those tliifct indicate tlie weakness of a patient Avhen 
^xhausted by a tit of frenzy. Yet when ^lorton, spi-ing- 
ing from the lostrinn, directed liis steps towards the 
bridges ire Avas follo\Aa*d by about an humlied of the 
young men Avho were particularly attached to his com* 
niamh 

BuHey turned to Macbriar—“Ephraim,’’ he said, “it is 
ProAndence points us the Avay, through tlie worldly 
wisdom of this latitiidinarian youtli.~lie that hnes tire 
light, lot him follow Burley ! ’ 

“Tarry,' replied Macbriar: “it is not by Henry Morton, 
or such as he, that our goings-out and our comings-in are 
to be niclcd ; thr'refore tarry Avitli us. [ fear treacJiery 
to tlie host from this nulhjiJian Aclian— TIjou slialt not 
go with liim. Thou art oui* chariots and our liorse- 
nien.” 

“Hinder me not,’’ replied Burley; “he h.ath Avell said 
that all is lost, if the enemy Avin the bridge -tlierefore let 
me not. Sliall the <“hildren of this generation be called 
wisei* or btavor tlinu the ehihlren of tlie sanctuary?— 
Array y.mrselves under your leaders--let us not lack 
supplies t»f men and ammunition : and accursed be he 
who turneth back from the work on this gHNit day ! ” 
Having thus spokmi, he hastily marehed toAv.ards the 
bridge, and Avas followed by alioiit two hundred of the 
most gallant and zealous of his party. There was a deep 
and disheartened jviuse wJnm jMoi*ton and Biirlt>y de- 

S arted. The commanders aAaiJed themselves of it to 

isplay tlieir lines in some sort of orde?*, and exhorted 
those who Avere most, expos<'d to thmw themselA'i's upon 
their faces to avoid tiiti eannonade which thev miglit 
presently exp<‘ri. The insurgi'iits ceastai to resist or to 
remionstrate ; but the a\vt‘ Avhich liad silenced their 
discords had clismay(*d theii* courage. They suflered 
themselA'es be foi uied into ranks witli the docility of a 
tioc}^N>£ sheep, but without possessing, foi* the time, more 
resolution or energy ; for tiiey (experienced a sinking of 
the h«*:irt, imnosod by the sudden and imminent ap- 
5—‘JO 
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proach of tlu* danger which they luul iK^tected to provide 
against whil(‘ it was yet distant. They were, however, 
drawn out with some regularity : and as they still 
possessed the appearance of an army, their leaders had 
only to hope that some favoin-abie circumstance iT'ould 
restore tlieir spirits and coinage. «, , 

< Kettledruminle, Poniidtext, ^lacbriar, and oHier preucli- 
er.s, busied themselv€\s in their ranks, and prevailed on 
them to raise a psalm. But the super.^titioSs among 
them observed, as an ill omen, that their s(uig <it’ praise 
and triUi'.ph sunk into “a quaver of eonhternati«)ii,*'and 
resembled rather a penitentiary stave sung oii the scatf'old 
of a condemned eriminsd, than the liold strain which hiul 
resounded along the* wild lieath of Loudon-liill, in anticipa¬ 
tion of that day's victory. The melancholy melody s<»on 
recei\ed a, rough accompaniment ; the royal .soldi<*rs 
shouted, the Highlandei’s yelled, the cannon Ix'gan to tin-, 
on one side, and the iniislietry on both, and the bridge of 
Both web, with the banks adjacent, were iiivolvea in 
wreaths of smoke. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Afi i- fv ye wiw the ruin doun fu’. 

Or yet the arrow from the how, , 

Sae our St-ols lads fell even dowm, 

And they lay hlain on evciy knnwe. 

Old Itullnd. 

Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post to b#» 
defended, the enemy liad commenced an attack upon H 
with great spirit. The two regiments of Eoot-C«uards, 
formed into a close column, rushed forward t-j tin,* river ; 
one corps, deploying along tlie right bank, commenced a 
gallant fire on the defenders of the pass, while the otiier 
pressed on to occupy the bridge. The insu rgents sustained 
the attack witli great const .incy^ailTl counige ; and while 
part of their number returned the fire across tlie river, 
the rest maintained a discliarge of musketry upon the 
further end of the bridge itself, and every avenue by 
wliich the soldiers endeavoured to approach it. The 
litter suffered severely, but still gained ground, and tlie 
head of tlieir column was already ujion tlie bridge, w lien 
the arrival of Morton changed the scene ; and his marks¬ 
men, commencing upon the pass a fir e as well aimed as it 
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was sustained ahfl regular, compelled the assaiiunts to 
retire with much loss. They were a s<‘condtirae brought 
up to the charge, and a second time repulsed with still 
gfreater loss,' as Burley had now brouglit his party 
into -'.ction. The lire was continued with the utmost 
vehemence on both sides, and tlic issue of the action 
seemed very dubious. 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white cliarger, might 
he discov(»1*ed on the top of the right bank of the ri\'e>', 
urging, entieating, amf animating the exertions of his 
sohliers. By Ins orders, the cannon, which liad hitherto 
been employed in annoying the distant main l)()dy of the 
presbyteriams, wei*e now turned upon the defenders of 
the bridge. Butrtliese tremendous engines, being wrouglit 
initch more slowly than in modern times, di<l not prciduce 
the effec^t of annoying or terrifying the enemy to the 
ex Urn t pro[x>s(Hl. The insui-gents, sheltered by t’opse- 
wood along the bank of the river, or stationed in the 
houses already inentioiu‘d, fought under cover, while the 
royalists, owing to the precautions of ^lorton, were 
entirely exposed. The defence was so protracted and 
obstinate, that the royal gtamrals began to fear it might 
be uiiiinately successful. While ^Monmouth threw him¬ 
self from his horse, and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought 
them on to another close ami dt*sperate attack, he was 
warmly 'seconded by Dalzcll, who. putting, himself at 
the head of u body of Ijennox-nighlanders, rushed for¬ 
ward with tiieir tremendous war-(‘ry of Loch-sloy.* Tlie 
ammunition of the deteiuhns of the bridge began to 
fail at this important c*risis : messages, commanding and 
imploring succours and supplies, were in vain di.spatched, 
one after tlie oth<‘r, to the main Inidy of the pvesbyterian 
army, which remained inactively drawn u]> on the open 
ielcis in lln^ rear. Fear, consternation, and misrule, fiad 
gone abroad among tliein, and while the post on wliich 
Bieir safety depended required to be instantly and 
powerfully reinforced, tlunx' i-einained none t*ither to 
command or to obey. 

As the lii*e of the dtifenders of the bridge l>egnn to 
slacken, that of the assailanks increased, and in its turn 
Ixjcaiiie more fatjil. Animated by tlie example and 
e,\hortations of their geiu'rals, they obtained a footing 
upon bridge itself, and began to remove the obstacles 

« Tbls wus tho slojrsn or war-ory of thi* Mncl-'aiianes. tjiki-n fioju a lake ntfar 
Mio lifuul of Lofh l^ioiuoiiil. in tho centif of tlu'Jr antU;nt possr-ssiuna on tho 
bflnka of that beautiful Inland sea. (S.) 
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tin* 

tlio 

au«l 


Itridjjfi 


TIr* ]»iR^age imw oin'ii, 

lo |>our over. Jjiit the l»rmge was Jong 


Ly >vliicli it wjis blockaded. Tlio poftifl-gate was broke 

open, tbe beams, trunks of trees, and other materials of 

the barricade, juilled down and thrown into^ the river. 

Tliis was not a«complished without ojiposition.' Morton 

and lJurley fought in the very front oS tlieir foHf)wers, 

and encoiiiTjged them witli their ])ike,'«, halb»^’ds. and 

partisans, to encounter the bayonets of the (Juards, and 

broa<l^^vol■<l^ of the Highlanders. But those beliind 

Jeailef," began to .''brink, from the une<ju?ll ('r)mb;}|^, 

t!^ singly, or in parties t)f two or three, lowanl.'i the 

main until the remainder wert*, by the nnu'e weight 

of the ho.'tile column as much as by their w’capons tairly 

foiced from the 

the enemy began 

and nal•rt>^y, whieh rendered the mano'uvre slow hs well 

as dangeious ; and tho^e 'who first j^a-'^ed had .Mill to ioree 

the hous<">, fiTun the window's of whieh the t'oveiianters 

< ()ntinued to tire. Burlev and Morton were near each other 

»• 

at this critieal nionumt. 

“Then- is yet time,” .said the former, “to bring down 
lior.se to attack them, ere they can get into t»rd<*r ; and, 
with till' aid of Ood, we may thus regain tlii- l»ri<lw-— 
hasten thou to hj-ing (hem down, while I ni.ikt'^the flefenee 
good W'ith thi.-> old and wearied b(rt]y.” • 

Mortmi saw' (1 r! imjiortancM* <»f the advice, and, ih»owing 
himself on, the. liot>e vhiih (hiddie licld in i-«adiness for 
him beliin*^! the thicket, galloped tow'anls a IhmIv of cavalry 
w'hich chanced to be coin[io''ed (ntii'ely of Camerojiians. 
Hre lie conhl .s])eak Ids errand, or nttm* lii.s order.s, he was 
saluted hy the execrati<ms of tin* Avhole body. 

“He l!i«‘s !they (.‘xclaimed—^ tin* cowardly traitor llic.s 
like a hart from tlie hiintei's, and hath left \aliant JJurley 
in the mi<lst of llie slaughter I” 

“1 df> not tly,” .said Morton. “ I come to lead j'oii to the. 
attack. Advance holdiy. and wh .shall do wadi.’’ 

“Follow hi'iii not!—Jodlow him mA ! ”—such were the 
tumultiioii.s exeluiiiations whic h re-soiindc'd from the ranks ;—• 
“ he hath .sold you to the sword «*f ffie eiieinv ! ” 

And while Mortem argued, entreated, and commanded 
in vain, the moment ^yas lost in wlticli the. advance 
might have been u.seful ; and the outlet fifmi the bridge, 
with all its defences, being in com]dele jio.ssossion of the 
enemy, Burlev and his remaining folhjwers wer(%driven 
hack upon the main body, to whom the >}j>eclacle of their 
hurrieef and harassed relrexit was far from re.storing the 
confidence which they .so much, wanted. 
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In the meanwl^le, the forces of the King crossed the 
bridge at their leisure, and, securing the pass, formed in 
line of battle; while (Jlaverliou.se, who, like a liawk 
perched on a rock, and eyeing the time to pounce on its 
23rey, had watched the event of tlie action from tlie 
OppOtiite bank, now jiassed the bridge at the liead of iiis 
.cavalry, oit full ti’ot, and, leading them in squadrons 
through the inter\'als and round the ilanks of Ihe royal 
infantry, (fiormed them in line on the moor, and led them 
to tlie cliarg(% adv'anciiig in front witli one large body, 
while other two divisions tiireatened tin* flanks of th(‘ 
(\>venanters. Their devoted army was now in thai 
situation when the slightest demonstration towards an 
attack WMS certain to insinre panic. Tiieir broken sjiirits 
and d'slieartened courage w’ere unable to (*ndure the 
eharge of the cavalry, attended with all its terriblt* 
accompaniments of sigld and sound ; - th<‘ rush of the 
horses at. full speed, the shaking of the earth under their 
feet, tlie glancing of the sword.s, the waving of the 
plumes, and the* tiert^e sliouts of the ea\aliers. The 
tront ranks liardly attempted one ill-directed Jind dis¬ 
orderly tire, and their rear wtue broken and flying in 
confusion ere the charge had been comiileteil ; and in 
less than live' minutt.‘S the horsemen were mix(*d with 
them, cidting and hewing without mercy. The voice 
of C'laVerhouse w as iu‘ard, even above the tlin of eonflud, 
exclaiming to his .soldiers “ Kill, kill—iig quarter— 
think on IMcliard (Irah.ame 1” The dragoons, many of 
whom had shared the disgrace of Loudon-hill, required 
no exhorrations to vengt‘ance, as easy as it was eonqilete. 
Their swords drank a<‘(‘p of slaughter among the un¬ 
resisting £ugitiv(‘s. Screams for ijuarter were only 
answered by the .shouts with w’hich the pursuers 
accompanied their blows, and the wlioh* field ])resented 
oiu! general scene of confused slaughter, flight, and 
pursuit. 

About twelve liundred of the insurgents who remained 
in a body a little ap-irt from the rest, and out of the 
line of the ehargt? of e.-valry, threw downi their arms 
and surrendered at. di.scretion, upon the approacli of the 
])uke of Monmouth at the head of the inia-ntry. Tlmt 
niild-tempereil nobleman instantly alloweil them the 
quarter which they prayetl for; and, galloping about 
throi%h the tield, exerted himself as much to stop the 
‘.daughttu* as he liad done to obtain the victory, frhilo 
busied in this humane task lie met witli General Dalzell, 
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wl)o w«'is encouraging the fierce Highlanders and royat 
volunteers to show tlieir zeal for King ^nd countiy, by 

S neiicliiiig the flame of tlie rebellion witli the blood of 
le rebels. ^ 

*‘8Iieathe your swoid, J command you, CJeneral!” 
excJainu'd the Duke, “and sound the ni^ti'eatj.. P]|^ou^h 
of blood has been slied ; give quarter to ^he Ki^ig's mis-. 
guided subjects.” ' . 

“I obey your Grace,” said the old man, wiping his 
]>loody sword and returning it to tlie scabbarft ; '‘but J 
warn you, at the same time, tliat encmgh has 7H)f been 
done to intimidate these desperate ix'bels. Has not your 
Grace heard that IJasil Olifant has collected several 
gentlemen and men of substance in the west, and is in 
the act of marching to join tliem V' 

“ Basil Olifant said the Duke ; “ who, or wliat ts he 
“Tlie next male heir to the last Earl of Torwood. He 
is disaffected to government from his claim to’tlie estate 
being set aside in favoin* of Lady Margaret Ihdlenden ; 
and I suppose the hope of getting the inheritance has 
.set liini in motion.” 

“Be liis iiKitives what tliey will,” rejdied Monmoutli, 
“he must soon dispiu-se his followers, for this .‘iriiiy is too 
iijucli brok(*n to rally again. Therefore, once more, I 
command that tlie pui-suit iKi stoi^ped.” 

“ft is your Graces province to (command, and io 1 k' 
responsible foi* your commands,” answered J )alzell, as he 
gave reluctant orders foj‘ <-h(‘cking the iiur.suit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahanu' was already fai’ 
out of hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued with 
his cavalry an unwearied and bloody jiursuit, breaking, 
dispersing, and cutting to pieces ail the insurgents wdiom 
they could.come up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried oil the field by 
tlie confused tide of fugitives. They mad(‘ some att(mipt 
to defend the streets of tlie town of Hamilton ; but, wlule 
labouring to inducf' the fliers to face about and stand to 
their weapons, Burley received a bullet wiiich broke his 
.sword-.arm. „ * * 

“ May the hand be witherf*d that .shot the shot! ht 



confusion. Morton also now .saw that tlie continuing his 
unavailing efforts to rally tlie fliers could only end in hi.s 
> Tin*. Incident, a;»'l Barley's exclamation, are taken from llie records. (S.) 
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own death or c^tivity, and, followed by the faithful 
Cucldie, he extricated himself from the press, and, being 
well mounted, leaped his horse over one or tw'o enclosures, 
and got into the open eountry. 

From the first liill which they gained in their flight, 
tl)py looked bacK, and beheld the whole country covered 
with th(ir fugitive companions, and with the pursuin*^ 
drag.'Kjiis, whose wild shouts and halloo, as they ditl 
execotioi]|^ bn the groups whom tliey overtook, mingled 
’./iih the grofins and sci’eams of their victims, rose shrilly 
up tlie hill. 

“ It is impossible they can ever make head again," said 
Morton 

‘‘The head’s toen aft’ them, as clean as I Nvad bite it afF 
a sybo ’ ' rejoined (luddie. “£h. Lord! see how the 
brofidsw ords arc flashing! war’s a fearsome thing. They’ll 
be cunning that catches me at this wark again.—But, for 
Cod’s sak(‘, sir, let us mak for some strengtli I " 

Mortoi\ saw the necessity of following the advice of his 
trusiy stjuire. They rc'sumed a ra])id jiace, and continued 
it without interuii.ssion, directing their coiir.se towards 
the wdd and mountainous country, where they thought 
it likely some part of tli(‘ fugitives might draw together, 
for the sake either of making defenct‘, oi* of obtaining 
terms. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Tlu')' rt'quirt* 

Of licnven ihe honrts of lions, breath of tigers, 

Yen and the liert'eiies.'j too, 

FLiciniEn. 

EvENiNt; had fallen; and, for the last two liours, they 
had seen none of their ill-fated companions, when Morton 
and jiis faithful attendant gained tlie moorland, and 
approached a large an^^l solitary farmliouse, situated in 
the entrance of a wild ghm, far remote from any other 
habitation. 

“ Our horses,” said Morton, “ w'ill carry us no faidlter 
w'ithout rest or food, and we must try to obtain them 
here, if jmsible.” 

8o •peaking, lie led the w'ay to the house. The place 
had every appearance of being inhabited. There was 

‘ Voiinp union 
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smoke issuing from the chimney in a cov^'clerable volume, 
and the marks of recent hoofs were visible around the 
door. They could even hear the murmuring of liuuian 
voices within the house. But all the lower windows wei'e 
closely secured; and when they knocked at the door, no 
answer was returned. After A'ainiy calling and entrcfiting 
Jtdmittanee, they withdrew to the stable, oP shed,•in order 
to accommodate their horses, ere they used farther means 
of gaining admission. In this place they fou;id ten or 
twelve horses, whose state of fatigue, as well as ilif^ 
military yet disordered appearance of their saddles and 
accoutrements, plainly indicated tiuit their owners were 
fugitive insurgents in their own circumstances. 

“This meeting bodes luck,'' said C’uddie ; “and they 
hae waltli o’ beef, that's ae thing certain, for here's, a raw 
liide that has been about the liurdies'* o a stot not half 
an hour syne^—it’s warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these ajipearances, they returned again 
to the house, and, announcing themselves as men in the 
same predicament with the inmates, clamoured loudly for 
admittance. 

“Whoev'er ye be,” answered a .stern voice from the 
window, after a long aiid obduivite silence, “disturb not 
those who mourn foi* the desolation and captivity of the 
land, and search out the causes of wrath ami of flete<,‘tioii, 
tliat the stumbling-blocks may be removed over wlnTli we 
have stumbled.” 

“They ai*e wild western whig.s,” said C’uddie, in a 
whisper to his master, “ I ken by their language*. Fiend 
hae me, if I like to veiiture on them ! ’’ 

Alorton, liowever, again called to the party within, atnl 
insisted on admittance.; but, tinding Iiis entreaties still 
disregarded, he opened one of the lower windows, anti 
pushing asunder the shutters, which were hut slightly 
sf'cured, stepped into the large kitchen from whicli the 
voice had issued. Cdddie followed him, muttering 
betwixt his t(*eth, as he put his head within the window, 
“That he hoped there was iiae sc^iingbrose on the fire;” 
and master and servant both ^ound then'.sel\ es in the 
company of ten or twelve armed men, seated around tlie 
fire, on which refreshments wore preparing, and binsied 
apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminattHl by the fire¬ 
light, Morton liad no difficulty in recognising several of 
those zealots who had most (list inguislu'd themselves by 
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their intenipera^^ opposition to all moderate measures, 
together with tlicir noted pastor, tlie fanatical Ephraim 
Macbriar, and the maniac, Habaktuk Mucklewrath. The 
Cameronitins neither stirn'd tongue nor hand to welcome 
their brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to 
the lew inunnured (*xercise of Macbriar, as he prayed 
that thc^Aljuighty would lift up hi.s hand from his p(!onl;C‘, 
and not make an end in the day of his anger. That 
they wei**- conscious of the presence of the intruders 
oidy appeared from the sullen and indignant glances 
wliich they shot at them, from time to time, as their 
eyes encountei’ed. 

jMoiton, finding into what unfriendly society he had 
unwittingly intruded, began to think of retreating ; but, 
on turning his head, observ€‘d with some alarm, that two 
strong men had silently placed themselves beside the 
wiiidc»w, through which they liad entered* One of these 
oiniuous sentinels whispered to Cuddie, “Son of that 
preeious woman, Mause Ileadrigg, do not cast thy lot 
larther wdth this child of treacliery and perdition—Pass 
on thy w’ay, and tarry not, for tJic avenger of blood is 
behind thee.” 

With this he pointed to tlio window', out of w'hich 
Cuddie ii mped without hesitation ; for tlie intimation he 
had receiv<*d plainly implied tlie personal danger he 
w’ould otherwise incur. 

*‘Winnocks* are no lucky w'i’mt*,” was his first reflection 
when he w*as in tla- ujien air : his next was upon the 
probabh'fate of his master. “TheyTl kill him, the mur¬ 
dering loons, and think they're doing a gude turn 1 but 
'I’se tak the back road for Hamilton, and see if I 
caniia get some o' our ain folk to bring help in time 
of needeessity. ’ 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and taking 
tlie best hors(* ho could find instead of his ow'ii tirctl 
animal, he galloped oft’in the dii'oction lie pi*oposed. 

The noise of his horses tread alarmed for an instant 
the devotion of the fjfj?aiics. As it died in the distance, 
Macbriar brought his e‘kercise to a conclusion, and his 
audience raised themselves from the stooping posture*, 
and louring downward look, w'itli which tliey had listened 
to it, and all fixed their t‘ye.s sternly on Henry Morton. 

“ Vou bend strange eouiitenances on me, gentlemen," 
saicT he, addressing tliem. “ I am totally ignorant 'Ll 
wlmt manner I can have deserved them.” 

' W’iiulciwH. 
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“Out upon tliee ! out upon thee ! ” ^i^laimed Mucklo- 
wrath, starting up: “tlie w'ord that tliou hast spurned 
shall become a rock to crush and to bruise tliee ; the spear 
which thou wouklst liave broken shall iiiercf* tlfy^side; we 
have prayed, and wrestled, and petitioned for an ofJering 
to atone the sins of the congregation, afid lo! the*very 
head of the oHence is delivered into our lilind. Xie hath • 
Nu rst in like a thief througli the window; he is. a ram 
cauglit in the thicket, whose blood shall bV^a- drink- 
oflering to redeem vengeance from the church, and th^ 
place shall from henciuorth be called Jehovah-Jireli, fur 
tlie sacritice is provided. Up then, and bind the victim 
with cord^^ lo the horns of the altar I 

There was a movement among the party ; and deeply 
did Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste 
with which he had ventured into tlicir' company He 
was armed only with liis sword, foi* he had left ni-s pistols 
at the bow of his saddle : and, as the wings' were all pro¬ 
vided with fire-arms, there was little or no ehance* of 
escaping from tliem by i-e.sistance. The interposition, 
however, of Macbriai' prot<‘cted him for the moment 

“Tarry yet a wliiie, bretiireii—l(*t us not use the 
sword rashly, lest the lon.d of innocent blood lie heavy 
on us.—Come,” lie said, addressing himself t<* Morton, 
“ we will reckon with thee ere we avenge the catlst* tliou 
hast be,trayed.—Hast thou not,” he continued, “made 
thy face as liard as flint against tlie truth in all the 
assemblies of the host V' 

“ He has—he has,’' murmured the deep voices of the 
assistants. 

“He hath ever urged pojvce with the malignants,” said 


one, 

“And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the 
Indulgence,” said another. 

“And would hav^e surrendered the host into the hands 
of JSfonmouth,” echoed a tliird; “and was the first to 
desert the honest and maid^^ Hurley, whiU- he yet 
resisted at the pass. 1 saw him tlie moor, with his 
horse bloody vvdth spurring, Iftitg ere tiie firing liad 
ceased at tJie bridge.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Morton, “if vou mean to bear me 
down by clamour, and take my life without hearing me, 
it is peiiiaps a thing in your power; but you w ill sin 
before God and man by the comini.ssion of spcli a murflcr.” 

“I say, hear the youth,” said Mac briar; “for Heaven 
knows our bowels have yearned fru- him, that lie might 
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'lie brought to se^ the truth, and exert his gifts in its 
defence. But he is blinded by his carnal knowledge, and 
has spurned the liglit when it blazed before him.” 

Silence lK*ing obtained, or ton proceeded to assert the 
good faith whicli ho had displayed in the treaty with 
Monriduth, and'tlie active jiart he had borne in the sub¬ 
sequent 'action 

“ r may rip^ gentlemen,” he said, “ be fully able to go 
the len^hs you desire, in assigning to those of my own 
religion €ne means of tyrannizing over others ; but none 
shall go farther in asserting our own lawful freedom. 
And T must needs aver, that had others been of my mind 
in coiins^jl, or disposed to stand by my side in battle, w'e 
should iliis evening, instead of being a defeatcxl and 
discordant remnant, liave sheathed our weapons in an 
useful a.nd honourable peace, or brandished them triumph¬ 
antly after a decisive victory.’’ 

‘‘He. hath si)oken the word, ’ said one of the assembly— 
“he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking and Erastianism; 
let him die the <leath I ” 

“ Peact. yet again,” said Macbriar, “for I will try him 
further. — Was it not by thy in<;aiis that the malignant 
Evandale twice f‘sca))(*(l from df'atli aiul captivity? Was 
it not tliroiigli tliee tJiat Miles Bellenden and his garrison 
of cut't.h''c«its were saved fi’om tlie edge of the sword i" 

“I am ])roiKl to say, that you have spoken the truth in 
lx)th iiistaiices,” rejilied Morton. 

“Lo! you ioe,” said Macbriar, “again hath his mouth 
spoken it.- And didst thou not do this for’the sake of a 
Midianitish woman, one of the spawn of prelacy, a toy 
wiUi wlu(?h the arch-enemy's trap is baited i Didst thou 
not do all this for the sake of Edith Bellenden ?” 

“Yc>u are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, “of 
appreciating my feelings towards that young lady; but 
all that .1 have done 1 would have done had she never 
existed.’ 


“Thou art a hardy relnd to the truth," said another 
dark-brow'd man ; “and didst thou not so act, that, by 
conveying away the a^ed woman, -Margaret Bi‘llenden, 
and her grand-daugliter, thou mightest thwart the wise 
and godly project of John Balfour of Burley for bringing 
forth to battle Basil Oiifaiit, who had agreed to take the 
iicld if he were insured possession ot these >vomen’s 
worldly endowments ? ” 

“I never hoard of such a scheme,” said Morton, “and 
therefore I could not thwart it. -But does your religion 
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permit you to take sucli uncreditablc immoral iiiodes 
of recruiting ? ” 

“Peace,” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcei’ted ; “it is 
not for thee to instruct tender jirofessors, or to construe 
Covenant obligations. For tlie rest, you liave acknow¬ 
ledged enougli of sin and sorrowful de^Vation, ^to^d^'aw 
^lown defeat on a liost, were it as nuim‘r(fus as4he sands 
on the sea-shore. And it is our judgment, t^vit we an* 
not free to let you pass from us safe and in life, since 
Providence hath given you into our hands at the inoinoirt. 
that we prayed with godly Joshua, sa^dng, ‘Wliat shad 
we say v hen Israel turncth theii* backs l)efo!-e their 
enemies F—Then earnest thou, delivered Id us as it were 
by lot, that thou mightest sustain the punishment of one 
that hath wrought folly in Israel. Therefore in^rk my 
words. This is the Sabbath, and our hand slnall not be 
on thee to spill thy blood upon this day ; but’ w'hen tlie 
twelfth hour shall strike, it is a token that tliy time on 
earth hath run ! Wljerefore improve thy span, for it 
flitteth fast away.—Seize on the prisoner, brethren, and 
take his weapon.” 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and so 
suddenly executed by those of the party who had 
gradually closed behind and around Morton, tbat lie was 
overpowered, disarmed, and a horse-girth passusd »-ound 
his arms, before he could offer any effectual resistance. 
When this was accomplished, a dead and stern splence 
took place. The fanatics ranged themselvt's around a 
large oaken table, placing Moi ton amongst them bound 
and helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike his kn(*li. Food was placed 
before them, of which they offered their intmided victim 
a share; but, it will readily be believ(*d, he liad little 
appetite. When this was removed, the party resumed 
their devotions. Macbriar, w^hose iierce zeni did not 
perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and compunction, 
began to expostulate in prayer, as if to wu'ing from the 
iJeity a signal that the blood’v Ijacriliee tluiy ]iroposed 
was an acceptable service. Tfle eyes and ears of his 
hearers were anxiously strained, as if to gain some siglit 
or sound wliich might be converted or wre.stctl into a 
type of approbation, and ever aind anon dark looks were 
turned on the dial-plate of the time-piece, to watch its 
process towards the moment of execution. • 

Morton’s eye frequently took the same; counse, witli the 
sad reflection, that there appeared no possibility of his 
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life being expaiiik'd, beyond the naiTOw segment wliich 
‘•'the index had yet to travel on the circle until it arrived 
at tlie fatol hour. Faith in his religion, with a consent 
unyielding principle of honour, and tne sense of conscious 
iimopence, enaVJed him to pass thi-ough this dreadful 
interval with less agitation than he himself could have 
expectec[, had the situation been prophesied to him. Yet 
there was a want of tliat eager and animating sense of 
£’ight wificli supported liim in similar circumstances, 
when in the poAver of Cla\'erhouse. Then he was con¬ 
scious, that, amid the spectators, were many who were 
lamenting his condition, and some tvho applauded his 
conduct. But now*, among these pale-eyed and ferocious 
zealots, whose hardened brow’s were soon to be bent, not 
merely witli indiderence, but with triumph, upon his 
execution,—without a friend to speak a kindly w ord, or 
give a look either of sympathy or encouragement,— 
awaiting till tlie sword destined to slay him crept out of 
the sealmard gradually, and as it w t^re by straw^breadtlis, 
and cundemnod to drink the bitternc‘ss of death drop by 
drop,—it is no wonder that his feelings were less com 
pose<l than they liad been on any former occasion of 
dangej*. His destined executioners, as lie gazed around 
them, seimed to alter their forms and features, like 
spectres in a feverish dream ; theii* ligures became larger, 
and-their faces more disturbed; and, as an excited 
hiia^nation predominated over the realities which his 
eyes reci'ivod, lie could have thought himself surrounded 
rather by a bund of demons than of human lieings; the 
walls seemed to drop with blood, and the light tick of the 
clock thrilled oii his ear witli such loun, painful dis¬ 
tinctness, as if each sound wort* the prick of a bodkin 
inflicted on the naked nerve of the oi’gan. 

It was with iiain that he felt his mind wavering, w’hile 
on tlie brink iM'tween this and the future world. He 
made a stiong eflbrt to compose himself to devotional 
exercises, and unecjjual, during that fearful strife of 
nature, to ai’range his*ovvn thoughts into suitable expres¬ 
sions, he had, instinctively, recourse to th(* petition for 
deliverance ami foi* composure of spirit w hich is to be 
found in tlie Hook of (’oniinon Prayer of tlie (^hurch of 
England. Macbriar, whose family were of that per¬ 
suasion, iifstanlly recognised tlie words, which the un- 
foi’TOiiate prisoner pronounc(‘d half aloud. 

“Ther6 lacked but this,” he said, his pale cheek kindling 
with resentment, “to root out my carnal reluctance to 
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see his blood spilt. He is a prelatist, w1i8 luis sought the’'4. 
camp under tlie disguise of an Erastian, and all, and more 
than all, that has been sjiid of him must need^be ^'e^ity, 
His blood be on his head, the deceive]* !--let hiii *go down 
to Topliet, with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls a 
prayer-book, in his right hand ! ” 

• “ [ take u]) my song against him!exclaimed the ‘ 
maniac. “As the sun went back on the dial .ten degrees 
for intimating tlie recovery of holy Hezekiah, ^ shall i^ 
now go forward, that the wicked may be taken aWay freun 
among tlie ' ' ople, and the Covenant estfiblislied in it.s 
purity.” 

He sprang to a chair,, with an attitude of frenzy, in 
order to anticipate the fatal moment by puttiiig the 
index forward ; and several of the party liegan to make 
ready their slaughter-weapons for immediate execution, 
when ^lucklewrath s hand was arrested by one of his com¬ 
panions. 

“ Hist! ” he said —“ I hear a distant noise.” 

“ It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” said 
one. 

“ It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” said 
another. 

“ It is the galloiiing of liorsc,” said Morton <^%himself. 
his sen.se of hearing rendered acute by the dromlful 
situation in whicli ho stood ; “ God grant they may come 
as my deliverers! ” 

The noise approached i*apidly, and became more-.and 
more distinct. ^ •. 

“ It is horse,” cried Macbriar. “ Look out and descry 
who they are.” 

“ The enemy are upon us! ” cried one who had opened 
the window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard im¬ 
mediately rouiifl the imuse. Some rose to resi.st, and 
some to escape; the doors and window.s were forced at 
once, and the red coats of the troopers ajipeared m the 
apartment. 

“Have at the bloody rebels ! — Ilemember Cornet 
Grahame! ” was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious glare of 
the iire enabled them to continue the fray. Several 
pistol-shots were fired; the whig wlio stood neiit to 
Morton received a shot as he was rising, stumbled 
against the prisoner, whom he bore down with liis 
weight, and lay stretched above him a dying man. Tins 
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jB^pideut probably* saved Morton from the damage he 
might otherwise have received in so close a struggle, 
wliere fire-arms were dischar-ged and sword-blows given 
for upwards of five minutes. 

“Is the prisoner safe ? ' exclaimed tlie well-known voice 
of Olaverhouse ; “ look about for him, and dispatch the 
•whig dog who is groaning there.” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded fuian were silenced by a thrust wdth a ra[)ier, 
and ^lorton,.disencumbered of his weight, wiis speedily 
raised and in the arms of the faithful Cudilie, who 
blubbered foi* joy when he found tliat tlje blood with 
whicii his imister was covered had not flowed from his 
own veins. A whisper in Mortoifs ear, wdiile his trusty 
follower relieved him from liis bonds, explained the 
secret of the very timely appearance of the soldiers. 

"‘T fell into Claverhouse’s pai-ty when 1 was seeking for 
some o' our ain folk to help ye out o’ the liands of the 
whigs, sae being atw<*en the deil and the deep sea, I e’en 
thougiit it liest to bring him on wi’ me, for heil bt^ 
weaned wi’ felling folk tli(‘ nigiit, and the morn's a new' 
flay, and J^^rd Evandale awes y(‘ a day in haarst; ^ and 
Monmouth gies quarter, tlie dragoons tell me, for the 
asking. Sa(» liaud up your lieart, an’ I'se w'arrant well 
do a’ weef eneugli yet.” 


CHAPTER 


XXXIV. 


Sound, sound Iho clnrion. fiU the fife! 

To iill th<‘ Konsual world pioclnltn, 

One (']'ow(lc<| hour ot i;Jorhins life 
Is north (in wlthotu a iiatno. 

When tlu* dtisperate aflVay had ceased, Claverhouse 
commanded liis soldiers to remove the dead bodies, to 
refresh themselves andf^.their horses, and prepare for 
passing tlie night at the farm house, and for marching 
early in the ensuing morning. He then turned his 
attention to ^Morton, and there was politeness, and even 
kindness, in the. manner in which he addressed him. 

“Ymi would have saved yourself risk from both aides, 
Mr m rtqn, if. you had lionoured my oounstd yeslerrlay 
morning wdth -some attention; but I respect your 

• narvest. 
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motives. You are a prisoner-of-war the disposal of 
the king and council, but you shall be treated with no 
incivility; and I will be satisiied with your parole that 
you will not attempt an escape/’ *■ . 

When jMorton had passed Ins wor(^ to that effect, 
Claverhouse bow’cd civilly, and, turning away fron'i him, 
galled for his sergeant-major. * ” 

“How many prisoners, Ilalliday, and how many 
killed V 

“ Three killed in the house, sir, two cut • down i\i 
the court, and one in tlic garden — six in all ; four 
prisoners,’’ 

“ Armed or unarmed ? ” said Claverhouse. 

“Till •ee of them armed to the teeth,” answered Halli- 
day : “one without arms —lie seems to be a.preaeWir.” 

“ Ay- the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I suppose, ’ 
replied Claveihouse, glancing slightly round upon Jiis 
victims, “I will talk wdth him to-morrow. Take the 
other three down to the yard, draw out two files, and fire 
upon them ; and, d’ye hear, make a memorandum in the 
orderly book of three rebels takeii in arms and sliot, with 
the date and name of tlie place—Drumshinnel, 1 think, 
they call it.—Look after the jireaclier till to-morrow*; as 
he. was not armed, he must uiidergo a .short examination. 
Or better, perhaps, take him before the Pi'ivy Cfouncil; I 
think they should relieve me of a share of this disgusting 
drudgery*—Let Mr Morton be civilly used, and seo that 
the men look well after their liorses ; and^et my*groom 
wash 'Wildblood’s shoulder with some vinegar, the‘Saddle 
has touched him a little.” 

All these various orders,—for life and death, tlie secur¬ 
ing of his prisoners, and the washing his charg(*Ps 
shoulder,—were given in the same unmoved and equable 
voice, of which no accent or tone intimated that the 
speaker considered one direction as of more importance 
than another. 

The Cameronians, so la^ly about to l)e the.willing 
agents of a bloody f^xecution, lyere now tljeraselves to 
undergo it. They seemed prepared alike for either ex¬ 
tremity, nor did any of them show tlie least sign of fear, 
when ordered to leave the room for the purpose of meet- 
iiig instant death. Tlieir severe entiiusiasm sustained 
them in that dreadful moment, and they departed with 
a firm look and in silence, excepting that one of*th(?m, 
as he left the apartment, looked Claverhouse full in the 
face, and pronounced, with a stern and steady voice,— 
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“ Mischief shall^ fiaunt the violent man! ” to which 
Grahanie only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claverhouse 
applied himself to some food, which one or two of his 
party had hastily provided, and invited Morton to follow 
his example, observing, it had been a busy day for them 
both. Morton declined eating ; for the sudden change 
of circumstances—the transition froni the verge of the 
grave to a' prospect of life, liad occasioned a dizzy revul¬ 
sion in'his whole system. But the same confused sen¬ 
sation was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he 
expressed his wish to drink. 

*1 will pledge you with all my heart,” said Claver¬ 
house : “ for here is a black jack full of ale, and good it 
must be, if there be good in the country, for the whigs 
never miss * to find it out. — My service to yom Mr 
Morton,” he said, filling one horn of ale for himself and 
handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to 
diink, when the discharge of carabines beneath the 
window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, repeated 
twice or tlirice, and ’more faint at each interval, an¬ 
nounced the fate of the tliree men who had just left 
them. .Morton shuddered, and set down the untasted 
cup. 

“\ou are but young in these matters, ^Ir Morton,” 
said plaverhpuse, after ho liad I'cry composedly finished 
his draught; “ and I do not think the w^orse of you 
as a.young soldier for appearing to feel tliem acutely. 
But habit, duty, and necessity, reconcile men to every 
thirm." 

“ i trust,” said Morton, “ they will never reconcile me 
to such scenes as tliese.” 

“ You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse in reply, 
*Hhat, in the beginning of my military career, 1 liad as 
much aversion to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt; it 
seemed to me to be wrung from my own heart; and yeh 
if you trust one of thojje^ whig fellows, he will tell you I 
drink a warm cup of it every morning before 1 breakfast,^ 
But in truth, Mr Morton, why should we care so much 
for .death, light upon us or ai*ound us whenever it may 1 
Men die daily—not a bell tolls the hour but it is tne 
deatl)|note of some one or other; and why hesitate to 

* Tlio author is uurertaln whethor Uiii) was over said of Claverhouse. But It 
was currently reported of Sir Kobert Orierson of Lagf;, another of the perseeutors 
tliat a cup of wlno placed in his hand tui'nod to clotted blood. (S.) 

5--21 
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shorten the span of others, or take fti^r-anxious care to 
prolong our own ? It is all a lottery—when the hour 
midnight came, you were to die—it has struck, you ar^, 
alive and safe, and the lot has fallen on those* fallows who ^ 
were to murder you. It is not the expHug pang ..tliat i? *■ 
worth thinking of in an event that n^ust l^^ppen one 
day, and may befall us on any given moment—it is the 
memory winch the soldier leaves behind him, like the 
long train of light that follows the sunken ^n—that is 
all wd ich is worth caring for, which distinguishes the 
death of the brave or the ignoble. When I think of 
death, Mr Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is in 
the hope of pressing one day some well-fought and hard- 
won field of battle, and dying with the shout .of victory in 
my ear —that w’ould be worth dying for, and ‘more, it 
would be worth having lived for ! ’ 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these senti¬ 
ments, his eye glamdng with the martial enthusiasm 
which formed sucm a prominent feature in his character, 
a gory figure, which seemed to rise out of the Hoor of the 
apartment, stood upright before liim, and presented the 
wdld person and hideous features of the maniac so often 
mentioned. His face, wdiere it was not covered' with 
blood-streaks, was ghastly pale, for tlie haiK^ of death 
w'as on him. He bent upon Claverhouse eyes, ini which 
the grey light of insanity still twinkled, though just 
about to flit for ever, and exclaimed, wgth his usual 
w'ildness of ejaculation, “ Wilt thou trust in thy liow and 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy banner? And 
shall not God visit thee for innocent blood?—Wilt thou 
glory in tliy wdsdom, and in thy courage and in thy might?- 
And shall not the Lord judge thee ?—Jlehold Hie princes, 
for whom thou hast .sold thy soul to the destroyer, sliafl 
be removed from their placej and banished to other lands, 
and their names shall be a desolation, and an astonish¬ 
ment, and a hissing, and a cursf*. And thou, who hast 
partaken of the wine-cup of fury, and hast be(?n drunken 
and mad because thereof, the jpish of thy heart shall be 
granted to thy loss, and tlie hope of thine own pride 
shall destroy thee. T summon tliee, .John Graliame, to 
appear before the tribunal of God, to answer for this 
innocent blood, and the seas besid(‘s which thou hast 
shed.” 

He^ drew his liand right across his bleeding face, and 
held it up to heaven as he uttered tliese words, which he 
spoke very loud, and then added more faintly, “How 
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Jong, O Lord, holy* and true, dost Tliou not judge and 
.i9^venge the bl<K>d of Thy saints 1 ” 

’ Aa he uttered the last word, he fell backwards without 
„ an attempt to save himself, and was a dead man ere his 
head taiucned the floor. 

' Morton fvas irurh shocked at this extraordinary scene, 
and the. prophecy of the dying man, which tallied so'^ 
strangely with tlie wish which Claverhouse had iust 
ei^ressed; and he often thought of it afterwards when 
that wish seemed to l>e accomplished. Two of the 
■ dragoons, who .were in the apartment, hardened as they 
were, and accustomed to such scenes, showed great 
consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and 
the wo:^s which preceded it. Clavernouse alone was 
unmoved. At the first instant of Mucklewrath’s appear¬ 
ance, he had put his hand to his pistol, but on seeing the 
situation of the wounded wretch, he immediately withdrew 
it, and listened with great composure to his dying ex¬ 
clamation. 

•Wh<?n he dropped, Claverliouse asked, in an uncon- 
Oe^ed tone of voice—“How came the fellow here?— 
Speak, you staring fool! ” he added, addressing the 
nearest dragoon, “unless you would have me think you 
such a pohroon as to fear a dying man.” 

ThesJnigoon crossed himself, and replied with a faltering 
.voice,r-“ That the dead fellow had escaped their notice 
when they reoioved fhe other bodies, as he chanced to 
have fallen w'here a cloak or tw'o liaa been flung aside, 
and covered him.” 

“Take liim away now, then, you gaping idiot, and see 
that he does not bite you, to put an old preverb to shame. 
—^This is a new incident, Mr Morton, that dead men 
should rise and push us from our stools. I must see that 
my blackguards grind their swords sharper ; they used 
not to do their work so slovenlj".—But Ave have had a 
busy day ; they are tired, and their blades bluntetl with 
tbeir bloody work; and 1 supjxyse you, ]Mr Morton, as 
well a& I, arc well disposdt! for a few hours* repose.” 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which a 
soldier had placed ready, saluted Slorton courteously, 
and walked to the apartment which had been prepared 
for him. 

Moiilon was also accommodated, for the evening, with 
a separate room. Being left alone, his first occupation 
wa« the returning thanks to Heaven for redeeming him 
froih danger, even through tlie instrumentality of those 
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who seemed bis most dangerous eneifti«s; he also prayed 
sincerely for the Divine jissistance in guiding his course 
through times which held out so manv dangers and so 
many errors. And liaving thus pourea out Bis spirit in 
prayer before the Great Being who gave it, he^betook 
himself to the repose which lie so much jequii^d. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


The charge is prepared, the lawj'cra are met. 

The judges all ranged—a terrible sliow! 

. Beggar' i Opera. 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the agitation 
and embarrassment of tlie preceding day, that Morton 
hardly knew where he was wheri it was broken by the 
tramp of horses, the Iioarse voice of men, and the wild 
sound of the trumpets blowing the reveille. The sergeimt- 
major immediately afterwards came to summon him, 
which he did in a very resjiectful manner, saying the 
General (for Cla\ erhoitse now lield tliat railiG Jio]^d for 
the i>lcasuro of his company upon tlio roam some 
situations an intimation is a command, and Morton con¬ 
sidered tliat the iiresent occasioii was one of therfe. Hfe 
waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as no could, found 
his own horse saddled for his us<*, and Cuddie in attend¬ 
ance. Both were deprived of their tire-arms, though they 
seemed, otherwise, ratlier to make part of the troop than 
of the prisoners; and Morton was permitted to retain 
his sword, the wearing which was, in those days, the 
distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse seemed 
also to take pleasure in riding Uiside him, in conversing 
with him, and in confounding his id(?as when ho attempted 
to appreciate his real charactoi*. The gentleness and 
ur^nity of that officer’s genf-ml inaTinors. the high and 
chivalrous sentiments of military devotion which he 
occasionally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into 
the human bosom, <leinanded at once the approlmuon and 
the wonder of those who conversed with nim ; while, on 
the other hand, his cold indifference to militory^olenoe 
and cruelty seemed altogcitlier; inconsistent with the 
social, and even admirable qualities whiclr he displayed. 
Morton could not help, in his heart, contrasting him with 
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Balfour of Burley; and so deeply did the idea impress 
him, that he dropi^ed a hint of it as they rode together at 
some distance from tlie ti-oop. 

“ You are right,” said Chiverhouse, with a smile ; “you 
are veiy right—we are both fanatics ; but there is some 
distiu:.tion lietwoeu tlie fauaticisin of honour and that of 
dark .and rullen jsoperstition.” 

- “Yet you both shed blood without iiiercy or remorse,”’ 
said Morton, who could not supprrss his feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same couiposure ; 
“but of what kind?—Thei'c^ is a dillerence, 1 trust, between 
the blood of learned and reven*nd jjretatc's and scholai's, 
of millant soldi**rs and noble gentlemen, and the red 
pumlle tfiat stagnates in the veins of psalm-singing 
meclianics, crack-brained demagogues, and sullen IxKirs; 
-some distinction, in short, between spilling a flask of 
generous wine, and dashing down a c.au full of base 
muddy ale ^ ■ 

“Your distinction is too nice for my comprehension,” 
replied Morton.’ “ Uod gives ei ery spark of life—that of 
the peasant as well .as of the prince ; and those wdio 
destroy his w’^ork recklessly or causelessly, must .answer 
in either c.ase. What right, for ex.ample, have I td 
General Grahame’s protection now, more than when I 
fli'st met !,im ? ” 

“Aiid narrowly escajied the consequences, you would 
.say ?” imswe.rcd Claverliouse—^ why, I will answer you 
frankly. Tln^-n T thcugiit I luid to do with the son of an 
old roundheaded rclMd, and the nephew of a sordid 
Presbyterian laird ; now 1 know your points 1 letter, and 
there is that about you which I respect in an enemy as 
much as 1 like in a. friend. I have learned a good de.al 
concerning you since our first meeting, and I trust that 
you have found tliat my construction of the information 
has not Ijeen unfavourable to you.” 

“But yet,” sfiid Morton- 

“ But yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the word, 
“ you would say you were the same when I first met you 
that you are now ? True ; but then, how could I know 
that ? though, by the by, even mv reluctance to suspend 
your execution may show you how high your abilities 
stood in my estimation.” 

“ Do you expect, General ” said Morton, “ th.at I ought 
to be •particularly grateful for such a mark of your 
esteem V 

“ Poh! pob! you are critical,” returned Claverhouse. 
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“ I tell you I you h. different s<p^ of person. 

you ever read roissart ? ” 

“No,” was Morton’s answer. 

“I have lialt’ a mind,” said Claverliouse, “to,contriv'e 
you should Jiave six months’ itnnrisonment in order to 
procure you that pleasure. His chapter!? inspire me'with 
more enthusiasm than even poetry itself. «And4he noble 
tanoii, Avith what true chivalrous feeling he conhnes his 
beautiful expressions of soirow to tne.dea^h of the 
gallant and high-bied knight, of Avliom it was a pity to 
see the lall, sucli was his loyalty to his king, pure faith 
to his religion, hardihood towarcls his enemy, and fidelity 
to his lady-loA (i!—Ah, bcnedicito ! how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it on the 
side he happens to favour, or on the other, But^. truly, 
for sweeping from the face of the earth some few 
hundreds of villain cliurls, who are born but to plough it, 
the high-born and inquisitive historian has marvmlous 
little symiiathy, —as little, or less, perhaps, than John 
Grahame of Claverhouse.” 

“There; is one ploughman in your possession, General, 
for whom,” said Morton, “in despite of the contempt in 
which you hold a prof(*ssion whicli some philosophers 
have considered ;is useful as that of a soldi^*, J would 
humbly request your favour.” 

“You mean,” said Claverhouse, “looking at a niemo- 
randum book, “one HatJjcrick—Heddenck—or—or— 
Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbei*t. or Ouddie Headfigg—here I 
have him. O, never fear iiim, if he wdll lie but tractable. 
The ladies of Tillietudlem mad(* interest with me ori his 
account some time ago. Hr* is to marry their waiting* 
niaicL I think. He wull Ije allowed to sli]> off easy, unless 
his obstinacy spoils his good forturui.” 

“He has no ambition to be a martyr, I lielieve,” said 
Morton. 

“’Tis the better for him,” said Claverhouse. “Bu^ 
besides, although the fellow had more to answer for, I 
.should stand his friend, for the sake of the blundering 
gallantry which threw him intr^the midst of our ranks 
last night, wdien seeking assistance for you. I never 
desert any man who trusts me with such implicit con¬ 
fidence. But, to deal sincerely with you, he has been 
long in our eye.—Here, Halliday ; bring me up the block 
book.” # 

The sergeant, having committed to his commander this 
ominous record of the disaffected, wiiich was arranged in 
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(^tlabetical order,.Claverliouse, turning over the leaves 
he rode on, began to read names as they occurred. 
“Gumblegumption, a minister, aged .oa indulged, close, 
sly, and so forth—Pooh! poolil—Hc^—He—I have him 
here—Heathercat; outlawed — a preacher—a zealous 
Came:onian—keeps a conventicle among the Campsie 
hills—Tus!i!—O, here is Headrigg—Cuthbert; his mother 
a bittfer •puritan—himself a .simide fellow—like to be 
forward in action, but of no genius for plots—more for the 
hand than.the head, and might l)e drawn to the right 

side, but for his attiiclimeiit to”-(Here Claverhouse 

leaked at Moi'ton, and then shut the book and changed 
his tone.) “Faithful and true are words never thrown 
away upon, me, Mr Morton. You may depend on the 
young iTfian’s safety.” 

“Does it not revolt a mind like yours,” said Morton, 
“ to follow a system which is to be supported by such 
minute enquiries aftei* obscure individuals P' 

“You do not suppose we take the trouble?” said the 
General, haughtily. “ The curates, for tlieir owm sakes, 
willingly collect all .the.se materials for their own regula¬ 
tion in c^ch i>arish ; they know best the black sheep of 
the flock.' I have had yoiir picture for tliree years.” 

“Indeed?” replied Morton. “Will you favour me by 
imparting it '( 

“Willingly,” .said Claverhouse; “it can signify little, 
for yqu cannot avenge yourself on the curate., as you will 
probably leaxe *Scotlaiid for some time.” 

This was sjwken in an indiflerent tone. Morton felt 
an involuntary shudder at hearing words w’hich implied 
a banishment from liis native land ; but ere he answ^ered, 
Claverhouse proceeded to read, “Henry Morton, son of 
8ihis Morton, Colonel of horse for the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, nephew and a))parent lieir of Moiion of Milnw'ood— 




excellent at all exercises—indifferent to forms of religion, 
but seems to incline to the presbytorian—has high-flown 
and dangerous notions about liberty of thought and 
speech, and hovers betwreen a latitudinarian and an en¬ 
thusiast. Much admired and followed by the youth of 
his own age—modest, quiet, and unassuming in manner, 
but in his heart peculiarly bold and intractable. He is 
•-—-Here follow three red crosses, Mr Morton, which 
signify triply dangerous. You see how important a 
person you are.—But wliat does this fellow want ? ” 

A horseman rode up as ha spoke, and gave a letter. 
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Claverhouse gliinced it ovei*, hiu^lietl scornfully, bUde 
him tell his master to send his prisoners to Edinburgh, 
for there was no answer; and, as the man^ turned bock, 
said contemptuously to Morton—“ Here is an. ally oi 
yours deserted from you, or rather, T should say, an ally 
of youi’ good friend Burley- -Hear how* he sets foii^h— 
'’Dear Sir, (1 w^onder when w(^ were sflch intimates,) 
*may it please your Excellency to accept my liuinble con¬ 
gratulations on the victory'—hum—hum—‘b||^fesed his 
Majesty’s army. J jiray you to understond 1 have mf 
people under arms to take and intercept all fugitives, and 
have already several prisoners,’ and so forth. Subscribed 
Basil Olifant—You know the fellow by name, I suppose?” 

“A relative of Lady Margaret Bellendon,” replied Mor¬ 
ton, “ is he not ? ” 

“Ay,” replied Grahame, “and h«;ir-male of her father’s 
family, though a distant one, and moreover a suitor to 
the fair Edith, though discarded as «an unworthy one; 
but, above all, a devoted admirer of the estote of Tillie- 
tudlem, and all thereunto belonging.” 

“ He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,’’ said 
Morton, suppresssing Iiis feelings, “to the family at Tillip- 
tudlem, by corresponding with our unhappy party.” 

“O, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any 
man!” replied Clavf*rhou.se. “He w’as displeiMed writn 
the government, because th(?y Avould not overturn in his 
favour a settlement of the late Earl of Torw^ood, by which 
his lordship gave his own estate to his own daughter.; be 
was displeased with Lady !Marg^et, because she avow^cd 
no desire for his al liance, and with tfe pretty Judith, because 
she did not like his tall ungainly person. So lie held a 
close correspondence with Burley, and raised his followers 
with the jmrpose of helping him, providing always he 
needed no help, that is, if you had l>eat us yesterday. 
And now the rascal pretends he was all the wJiile pro¬ 
posing the King’s service, and, for aught I know, the 
council will receive his pretext for current coin, for he 
knows how to make friends amonp them—and a dozen 
scores of poor vagabond fanaticrfVill be shot, or hanged, 
while this cunning scoundrel lies Jiid under the double 
cloak of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur of hypocrisy.” 

With conversation on tliis and other matters they l>e- 
guiled the way, Claverliouse all the while speaking with 
gr^t frankness to Morton, and treating Uim rathei*^^s a 
friend and companion than as a prisoner; so that how¬ 
ever uncertain of his fate, the hours he passed in the 
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^c^^hpany of this? ark able man were so much lightened 
by tke varied play of his imagination, and the oepth of 
lus knowl^ge of human nature?, that since tlie period of 
his becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved liim at 
once from the cji-res of his doubtful and dangerous station 
among the insurgents, and from the* consequences of their 
suspiciott*s resentment, his Iiours flowed on less anxiously 
than at any time since liis having commenced actor in 
public lif^. He was now, with respect to Jiis fortune, like 
a rider who has flung his reins on the hoi*se’s neck, and, 
wliile he abandoned himself to circumstances, was at least 
I’elieved from the task of attempting to direct them. In 
this mood he journeyed on, the number of his companions 
being continually augmented by detached parties of horse 
who came in from every quarter of the country, bringing 
with them, for the most part, the unfortunate persons 
who had fallen into theii- power. At length they ap¬ 
proached Edinburgh. 

“Our council,” said Olaverhouse, “l)eing resolved, I 
suppose, to testify by their present exultation the extent 
of their former terror, have decreed a kind of triumphal 
entry to us victors and our captives ; but as I do not 
’ quite approve the taste of it, I am willing to avoid my 
own part in the sliow, and, at the same time, to save you 
from yolirs.” 

8b saying, he gave up the command of the forces to 
Allan, (now a Lieutenant-colonel,) and, turning his horse 
into a by-latie, rode into the city jirivately. accompanied by 
Morton and tw'o or three servants. When Claverhouse 


arrived at tlie quartefs^which he usually occupied in the 
Canongate, he assigned to his prisoner a small apartment, 
with an intimation, that his parole confined him to it for 
the present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary 
musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late life, the 
attention of Morton was summoned to the window by a 
great noise in the street beneath. Trumpets, drums, and 
kettle-drums, contended in noise with the shouts of a 
numerous'rabble, and apprised him that the rqy.al cavalry 
were passing in the triumphal attitude which Claverhouse 
had mentioned. The magistrates of the city, attended by 
their guard of halberds, liad met the victors with their 
welcome at the gate of the city, and now preceded them 
as Impart of the procession. The next object was tw'o 
heads born upon pikes; and before each bloody head 
were carried the hands of the dismembered sufferers, 
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which were, by the brutal mockery of,those who borD'"' 
them, often approached towards each other as if in the 
attitude of exhortation or j)rayer. These bloody trophies . 
belonged to two preachers wlio had fallen at Bpthwell 
Bridge. After them came a cart led by the executioner’s 
assistont, in which were placed ]Macbriar,*and other 
prisoners, who seemed of the same profession.* They 
were bareheaded, and strongly l)ound, yet looked around 
them with an air ratlier of triumpli thaii'disn^y, and 
appeared in no respect moved either by the fate of their ' 
companions, of winch the bloody evidences were earned 
before them, or by dread of their own - approaching 
execution, which these preliminaries .so. plainly in¬ 
dicated. r ; ^ 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public iiifamy 
and derision, came a body of horse, brandishing their 
broadswords, and tilling the wide stre^et with acclama¬ 
tions, which were answered by the tumultuous outcries 
and shouts of the i*abble, who, in every considerable 
town, are too Jiappy in being permitted to huzxa for a-ny 
thing whatever wiiicli calls them togetJier. Jn the rear 
of these troopers came the main Ijody of the prisoners, at ’ 
the head of whom w€*re some of tlieir leadei’s, who werq 
treated with every circumsbince of inventive jnockery 
and insult. Several were placed on horseback wiflj their 
faces to the animars tiiil; others were chained th Ibng 
bars of iron, which they were obliged to support in their 
hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain when trtivelling to 
the poi't where they are to be i)ui on shiplx>ard. The 
heads of others wlio had fallen were l)ome in triumph 
before the survivors, some on pikes and halberds, some in 
sacks, bearing tiie names or the slaughtered persons 
labelled on the outside. Such were the objects who 
headed the ghastly procession, who seemed as effectually 
doomed to death as if they wore the mn-bmitos of the 
condemned heretics in an anU*-da-fe} 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
number of several hundreds, some^ retaining under their 
misfortunes a sense of confidence in the c^use for whicli 
they suffered captivity, .and were about to give a still 
more bloody testimony; others seemed pale, dispirited, 

1 David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and maile prisoner In the 
skirmish of Air’s-Moss, in wliich tlie celebrated Cameron fell, was, on entering 
Edinburgh, “by order of the Council, received by the Magistrates at tlie Viaer- 
gate, and set on a horse’s bare back with his face to the t'ail, apd titie other three 
laid on a goad of Iron, and carried up the street, Afr Cameron's, hew being on a 
halberd before them." (S.) 
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^^jected, guestiQiiing in their own minds their prudence 
,-in espousing a cause wliich Providence seemed to have 
disowned, and looking about for some avenue through 
which they might escape from the consequences of their 
rashness. Others there were who seemed incapable of 
forihnig an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining 
either ndp^ .^ntidence, or fear, but who, foaming with 
thirst And tatigue, stumbled filong like over-diiven oxen, 
lost to 'eTjery thing but their present sense of wretched¬ 
ness, and without having any distinct idea wljether they 
were led to * the fehainbles or to the pasture. These 
unfortunate men were guarded on each hand by troopers, 
and behim] ‘them canie the main body of the cavalry, 
whoso military music resounded back from the high 
houses >on each side‘of the street, and mingled with their 
own songs of jubilee and triumpli, and^the wild shouts of 
the rabble, 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on the 
dismal spectacle,, and recognised in the bloody heads^ and 
still more miserable and agonized features of the living 
sufferers, foces which had. l)een familiar to him during 
the brier insurrection: He sunk down in a chair in a 
liewildered and stupified state, from which he was 
awakened by the voice of Cuddie. 

Lord foijgie us, sir! ” said the poor fellow, his teeth 
chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair erect like 
Imar's bristles, and his face as pjile as that of a corpse— 
“ Lord foi’gie us, 'sir! we maun instsintly gang liefore the 
Council!—O I^orcl, w'hat made them send for a puir bodie 
like me, sae mony braw’ lords and gentles!—and there’s 
my mither come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow to see 
to gar me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, confess and 
be hanged ; but deil tak me if they mak’sic a guse o’ 
Cuddie, if I can do lietter. But here's Claverhouse nimsell 
—the Lord preserve and forgie us, I say anes mair! ” 

“You must immediately attend the Council, Mr 
Morton,** said Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie 
spoke, “ and your servant must go with you. You need 
be under no ajipreliension for the consequences to your¬ 
self personally. But I warn you that you will see some¬ 
thing that wUl give you much pain, and from which I 
would willingly have saved you, if 1 had possessed the 
power. My carriage w'aits us—shall we go V 

It •will be readily* supposed that Xforton did not 
venture to dispute tnis invitation, however unpleasant. 
He rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 
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“I must apprise^ you,” said the lattei*,«.s»lie led the 
down stairs, “ that you wdll cet off cheap; and so will 
your servant, provided he can keep his tongue quiet.” 

Cuddie caught these last w’ords to liis exceeding joy. 

“Deil a fear o’ine^” said he, “an niy njitiier dism^ pit 
her linger in the i)i(‘.’ 

At tiiat nionicnt his shoulder was seized *l)y old ]Mause, 
who had contrivj'd to tLrust herself forw’ard into the 
lobby of the apart iiunit. • ^ 

“O, hinny, hinny ! ” said slie to (Juddie, lianging upon 
his neck, “glad ai»d proud, and sorry and humbled am I, 
a’ in ane and the same inst^int, to see my bairn ganging 
to testify for tin* trutli gloriously with his mouth in 
council, as he did with liis weapon in the field ! ” 

“Whisht, whislit, luithcr! ” cried Cuddie, impatiently. 
“ Odd, ye daft‘ wife, is this a lime to spealv o’ thae tilings" 
I tell ye I’ll testify naothing oithei' ae gate or another. 
1 hae spoken to JNIr Voundtext, and I’ll tak the declara¬ 
tion, or whate'er they ca’ it, and we’re a’ to win free off if 
we do that—he’s gotten life for himsell and a’ his folk, 
and that’s a minister for my siller; I like nane o’ your 
sermons that end in a psfilni at the CJivissmarket.”^ 

“O, Cuddie, man, laith '* wad 1 be tliey suld liuid ye,’^ 
said old IMause, divided grievously between tlie*safety of 
her son’s soul and that of bis hody; “but nifiid,^my 
bonnv bairn, ye hae battled for the faith, and diima Jet 
the dread o’ losing creature-comforts withdraw ye frae 
the gude light.” • 

“Hout tout, inither,” replied Cuddie, “I hae fought e’en 
ower muckle already, ana, to speak plain, I’m weiiried o’ 
the trade. 1 liae swaggered wi’ a thae arms, and muskets, 
and pistols, bull-coats, and bandoliers, lang eneugh, ana 
I like the plough-paidle^ a liantle** La^tter. Iken naething 
suld gar a man light, (that’s to sjiy, when he’s no angry,) 
by and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged or killed if 
he turns back.” 

“But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the persevering 
Mause, “ your bridal garment—Oh, liinny, diiina sully the 
marriage garment 1 ” 

“ Awa, awa, mither,” replied Cuddie ; “diniia ye see the 
folks waiting for me?—Never fear me—I ken how to 
turn this far better than ye do—for ye’re bleezing awa 
about marriage, and tlie job is how we are to win by* 
hanging.” . • 

» * Then the place of public execntlon. (S.) »•Unwilling:. 

* Plough-handle. & Great deal « Escape. 
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So saying, he 'extricated himself out of his mothei^s 
embraces, and requested the soldiers who took him in 
charge to conduct him to the place of examination with¬ 
out delay! He had been already preceded by Claverhouse 
and^Morton. j 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


My native land, good nlghtt 

Lobo Btron, 


The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice 
sincf^ the union of the crowns vested great judicial 
power^ as well as the general superintendence of tlie 
executive department, was met in tlie ancient dark Gothic 
1 * 001 ) 1 , adjoining to the House of Parliament in Edinburgh, 
when General urahauie entered and took his phice amongst 
the members at the council ttible. 

“ You have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,” 
wiid a nobleman of high place amongst them. “ Here is 
a craven to confess—a cock of the game to stand at bay— 
and whao sliall I call tlie third, tleneral 1 ” 

“ Without further metaphor, 1 will entreiit your Grace 
td call him a person in wlioin I am specially interested,” 
replied Claverhouse. 

^‘And a whig into the bargain?” said tlie nobleman, 
lolling out a tongue which was at all times too big for his 
mouth, and accommodating his coarse features to a sneer, 
to which they seemed to be familiar. 

“ Yes, please your Gi*tice, a wliig, as your Grace was in 
1641,” replied CJaverliouse, with his usual appearance of 
imperturbable civility. 

” He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” said one 
of the Privy Councillors. 

“Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing, “there’s no 
speaking to him since Drumclog—but come, bring in the 
prisoners—and do you, Mr Clerk, read the record. 

The clerk reati forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evaiidale entei*ed 
themselves securities, tliat Henry Morton, younger of 
M^wood, should abroad and remain in foreign parts, 
until liis Majesty’s plcfisure was further known, in 
restiect of the said Henry Morton’s ac^ssion to the late 
rebellion, and that uikUm* penalty of life and limb to the 
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said Henry Morton, and of ten thousafid marks to eadt 
of his securities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these terns. 
Mr Morton ? ” said the Duke of Lauderdale, who presided 
in the Council. • 4 . 

“ I have no other choice, my lord,” replied Moidx)n. 
g “ Then subscribe your name in the record.” . 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in .the 
circumstances of his case, it imj^ssible for hihi to have 
escaped more easily. Macbriar, wlio was at the same in¬ 
stant brougiit to the foot of the council-table, .bound upon 
a chair, for his weakness prevented him from standing, 
beheld Morton in the act of what he accounted apostasy. 

“ He hath summed his defection by owning tli^ carnal 
power of the tyrant! ” he exclaimed with a deep groan-— 
“A fallen star!—a fallen star ! ” 


^ “ Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, “ and keep your 
ain breath to cool your ain porridge—yell find them 
scalding hot, I promise you.--LJall in the otlier fellow, 
who has some common sense. One «heep will leap th4 
ditch when another goes first.” 

Cuddie was introduced mibound, but under the guard 
of two halberdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at the 
foot of the table. The poor fellow cast a pitmens look 
around him, in which were mingled awe for the gr^t 
men in whose presence he stoo(L and compassion for his 
fellow-sufferers, with no small fear of the pwi^onal con¬ 
sequences which impended over himself. He made his 
clownish obeisances with a double portion of reverence, 
and then awaited the opening of the awful scene. 

“Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg?” was the 
first question which was thundered in his ears. 

Cud^e meditated a denial, but had sense enough, upon 
reflection, to rliscover that the trutli would be too strong 
for him; so he replied, with true Caledonian indirectfiess 
of response, “I’lf no say but it may be possible that I 
might nae been there.” 

“Answer directly, you knave—yes, or no?—^You know 
you were there.” 

“It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s Grace’s 
honour,” said Cuddie. 

“Once more, sir, were you tliere?—yes, or no?” said 
the Duke, impatiently. 

“Dear stir,” again replied Cuddie, “hoV can iflP 
mind preceesely where they Iuk; been a’ the days o’ 
tlieir hfe ? ” 
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Speak out, ydu scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, “or 
ni dash your teeth out with my dudgeon-haft!—Do you 
^ink we can stand here all day to be turning and dodg¬ 
ing with you, like greyhounds after a hare ? ” ^ 

“ Aweel, then,” said Cuddie, “ since naething else will 
please ye, write down that I cannot deny but I war 

“ Well, sir,” said the Duke, “ and do you think that tlie 
rising u^n that occasion was rebellion or not ? ” 

“rm 1^0 just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said the 
cautious captive, “ on what might cost my neck; but I 
doubt.it will -he very little better.” 

“ Better than, what 2 ” 

“Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” replied 
Cuddie. . . 

“Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” replieddiis 
Grace. “And are .you content to accept of the King’s 
pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, 
and pray for the King ! ” 

’ “ Blithely, stir ” -answered the unscrupulous Cuddie ; 
*‘and drink liis health into the bargain, when the ale’s 
glide.” 

Egad,” said the Duke, “ this is a hearty cock.—^Wliat 
brought vou into such a Scrape, mine honest friend ? ” 


honour.” 

•“Why, God-a-mercy, my friend,” replied the Duke, 
“ take care of bad advdce another time; I think you 
are not likely to commit treason on your own score.— 
Make out Ids free pardon, and bring forward the rogue 
in the chair.” 

Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of exam¬ 
ination. 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Bridge ? ” was in 
like manner demanded of him. 

“ I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute 
tone. 

“ Were you armed ? ” 

“ I. was not-^I went in my calling as a preacher of 
God’s word, to encourage them that drew the sword in 
His cause.” 

’ TIm General i§ said to have stmck one of the captive whtgs, when under 
exammatlOD, with the hilt of hltj aabre, so that the blood gushed out.' The 
provocation for this unmanly violence waa, Gut the prisoner had called the 
fierce veteran **a Muscovy beast, who used to roast men." DalaeU had been 
long In the Russian service, whlcli in tliose days was no school of humanity. (S.) 
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“In other 
Duke. 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. ^ 

“Well tlien,” continued the interrogator, “let*us know 
if you saw John Balfour of Burley amo»g the part^ ?—I 
presume you know him ?” _ • 

f “ I bless God that I do know him,” rej^ied Macbriar; 
“ he is a zealous and a sincere Cliristiaii.” 

“ And when and where did you last see this^ious per¬ 
sonage?” was the query which immediately followed. 

“ i am here to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, in the 
same dauntless manner, “ and not to endaiiger others.” 

“We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ hoMr to make you find 
your tongue.” 

“ If you can make him fancy himself in a convAiticle,” 
answered Lauderdale, “he will find it without you.— 
Come, laddie, spesik while the play is good—you're too 
young to bear the burden will be laid on you else.” 

“I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. “This has not been 
the first of my imprisonments or of my sufferings; and, 
young as I may be, I liave lived long enough to know how 
to die when I am called upon.” » 

“ Ay, but there are some things wdiich must go before 
an easy death, if you continue obstinate,” saftj^ Lauder¬ 
dale, and rung a small silver bell which was placed before 
him on the table. / ‘ . 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a^ori of niche, 
or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the signal, and dis¬ 
played the public executioner, a tall, grim, and hideous 
man, having an oaken table before him, on which lay 
thumb-screws, and an iron case, called the Scottish boot^ 
used in those tyrannical days to torture ficcused persons. 
Morton, who was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, 
started w'hen the curtain arose, but Maebriar's nerves 
were more firm. Ho gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure; and if a touch of nature called 
the blood from his cheek for a second, resolution sent it 
back to his brow with greater energy. 

“ Do you know who that man is ?” .said Lauderdale, in 
a low, stem voice, almost sinking into a whisper. 

“He is, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, “the infamous 
executioner of your bloodthirsty commands upon the 
persons of God's people. He and you are equally b^ea^ 
my regard; and, I bless God, I no more fear what Ire con 
inflict than what you can command. Flesh and blood 
may shrink under the sufferings you can doom me to, 


words, to aid and abet th^ wljels ? ” sai^the 
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am) jbor frail na*^-iire may shed tears, or send fortli cries ; 
but*! trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of ages.” 

“Do your duty,” said the Duke to the executioner. 

“The fellow advanced, a!id asked, with a harsh and 
discor;4ai)t voice,.upon whicli of the prisoner’s limbs he 
should first employ liis engine. 

“Let him chose for liiniself,’' said the Duke; “I should 
like to oblige him in anything that is reasonable.” 

.“Sinjee you leave it to m<*,” said the prisojier, stretching 
forth his right leg, “tak(^ the })est—I M’illiiigly bestow it 
in the cause for whicji 1 sdlfer.”* 

The executionjer, ■syith tliejielp of liis assistants, enclosed 
the leg and knee \mhin the tight iron boot, or case, and 
tlien placing a wedge of the same metal between tlie knee 
and tin. edge of the machine, took a mallet in his hand, 
and stood waiting for further orders. A well-dressed 
man, by profession a sui’geon, placed himself by the other 
side of the prisoner’s chair, bared the jirisonev’s arm, and 
applied his thumb to the pulse in order to rcigulate the 
torture according to the strength of the patient. When 
tliese prejiarations W4^re niaiTe, the Tresident of the 
Council rep<‘,ated w’ith the same stern voice the question. 
“When and where did you last see John Balfour of 
Burliey ? ” 

The. prisoner, instead of replyqig to liim, turned his 
eyes^ to heaven as if imploring Divine strength, and 
inuttiered n few words, fif which the last were distinctly 
audible, “ Thou hast said Thy people shall be w illing in 
the day of Thy power ! ” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the 
council as if to collect their siitlrages, and, judging from 
their mute signs, gave on his ow'n part a nod to the 
executioner, whose mallet instantly descended on the 
w’edge^, and, forcing it between the knee and the iron 
boot, occasioned the most exquisite pain, as was evident 
from the flush which instantly took place on the brow and 
oii the cheeks of the sufterer. ’ The fellow then again raised 
his weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

“Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, 
“ where and when you last parted from Balfour of Burley r 

“You have my answ-ei, said the siiflerer resolutely, 
and the second blow fell. The third and forth succeeded ; 
but a^the fifth, wlien a larger wedge hod been introduced, 
the p^oner set up a scream of agony. 

> This was the reply actually made by James Mitchell when subjected U> the 
torture of the boot, for an attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharpe. (S.) 
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Morton, wlioso l>loo(l boiled witliiii biiu at witnessing 
such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, although unanncS^ 
and himself in gi'ojit danger, was springing forward, wheitt^ 
Claverliousf*, who observed his emotion, withh^kl him b^y' 
force, laying one Inind on his ai‘iii and ,tlie other on Ills 
mouth, while he whispered, “For God’s sake, think ^heie 
^ou ar(‘! ” . 

This movement, foi*tunat(‘ly for him, Wfus observed by 
no other of the councillors, whosc‘ att^Mitioii >Vii*i eng; ig<-g 
with tlio dreadful scene before th<‘m. 

“He is gone,” said the surgeon—“ lie has fainted, niy 
Lords, and human nature can endure no more.” 

“Kelease him,” said llie DuktJ ; and added, turning to 
Dalzell, “He will make an old juoxoib gOod, for he’ll 
scarc(i ride to-day, tliough he has liad Jiis boots^on. I 
suppose w(‘ must linisli willi liim F’ 

“Ay, dispatch his sentence*, and hiVf* done with him ; 
we have plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and esstaices were* busily em])loyed to 
recall the senses of the unfortunate captive : and, when 
his tli*st faint ga.sps intimated a ‘I'eturn of sensiition, the 
Duke jironoiiiiced sentence* of deat h upon him, as a traitoc 
taken in the act of op(*n rebellion, and iwljudged him to 
be carried from tin* bar to the eonnmul place of execution, 
and there liauged by the ne«'k ; his head and luffuls^tAlie 
stricken off after death, and <lis})osed of according W the 
pleasui'e of tlu* Council,' and all and sundixhis.movable 
goods and gear esclu*at and iubrought to his Jlaj<*sty’s use. 

“Doomster,” he continued, “r<*peat the sent(*ncft to the 
prisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was in tliose days, and till a 
much later period, held by the e\e(aitiont;r m 
with his ordinary functions.'^ The duty consisted in 
reciting to the unhappy criminal the senttmee of the law 
as pronounced by the judge, which accpiired an additional 
and horrid emphasis from the recollection, that the hate¬ 
ful personage by whom it was uttered was to lie the 
agent of the cruelties he denounced. Macbiiar had 
scarce understood the purport of the words as first 
pronounced by the Lord President of the Council; but he 

’ The pleasore of the Council respecting the rcllcfc of their victima waa often m 
aaTage as the reat of their conduct. The heads of the preachers were frequently 
exposed on pikes between their two hands, the palms displayed as in th^fetitude 
of prayer. When the celebrated Richard Cameron's head was expose In this 
manner, a spectator bore testimony to it ns that of one who Mved praying and 
preaching, and died praying and fighting. (S.) 

a See a note on the subject of this office in the Heart of Mid-Lotfaiaii." (8.) 
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sufficiently re^jovcred to listen and to reply to the 
^itenco when uttered l>y the h.ai'sli and odious voice of 
yhe ruffian who was to execute it, and at the last awful 
Words, “And this T pronounce for doom,” he answered 
boldly—“ My L<ii‘ds, 1 thank you for the only favour I 
lookeVl for,, oi* would accei>t at your hands, namely, that 
you have' S('nt the eruKli(‘d and maimed carcass, whiclf. 
inis this day sustained youi' ci'uolty, to this hasty end^ 
^t were '.ndecd little to nu* whetlier I perish on the 
gallows or in the prison-house ; but if death, following 
close on wliat I lia\e this day sufl(*red, luul found me in 
my cell of darkiuiss and boiidag<‘, many might have lost 
the sight how a Cliristiaii man can sutler in the good 
causi?. For the rest, I forgive* you, my Lords, for what 
you lu^rVe appointed and 1 have sushiiued—And why 
sliould I not '/—Ve send mo to a happy exchange—to the 
company (*f angc‘ls and the spirits of "the just, for tliat of 
frail dust and ashes—Ye send me from darkness into day 
- from mortality to immortality—-and, in a word, from 
earth to hea\<m !—If tht* thanks, thend’ore, and pardon of 
a dying man can do you good, taketiiem at my hand, and 
lowy your last moments as hai)py as mine !'" 

hf* spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with joy 
and triuutl)h, ho was withdrawn by those who had 
brought '^tiim into tin* apartment, and executed within 
half an hour, tlyihg with the saim* enthusiastic tirmiiess 
whicl) his w’hole life had evinced. 

The 0(‘un(*il broke uj), and Morton found himself again 
in the carriage with CJemn'al Grahame. 

“ Marvellous tirmiiess and gallantry !” said Morton, as 
he reflected upon Maebriar’s conduct; “what a pity it is 
that w'ith such stdf-devotiou and heroism should have 
been mingled the fiercer features of his sect! ” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, “ his resolution to con¬ 
demn you to d^ith?—To tJiat he would ha\'e reconciled 
himself fiy a single text ; for example, ‘And Phinehas 
aixtse and executed judgment,’ or something to the same 
purpose.—But wot ye where you are now bound, Mr 
Morton?’’ 

“We are on the road to Leith, I observe,” answered 
Morton. “ Can 1 not be permitted to see my friends ere 
1 leave my native land ? ” 

“fur uncle,” replied Grahame, “has been spoken to, 
and c^line^ visiting you. The good gentleman is terrified, 
and not without some rea-son, that the crime of your 
treason may extend itself over his lands and tenements— 
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he sends you, however, his blessing, aft A a small sum of 
money. Lord Evandale continues extremely indisposed.-^ 
Major Belleiideii is at Tillietudhmi putting matters ih 
order. The scoundrels have made great havoc "bhere with 
Lady ^fargaret’s muniments of antiquity, and iavo 
desecrated and destroyed what the good ^ady <jallea the 
JThrone of his most Sacred Majesty. Is there anyone else 
whom you would wish to see 1 ” 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered,-“No-*^it would 
avail nothing.—But my preparations,—sni«all as they are, 
some must be necessary.^’ 

“ They are all ready for you,” said the Cleneral. “Lord 
Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here is a packet 
from him witli letters of recommendation for the court of 
the Stadtholder Prince of Oraiigf*, to which 1 liav<^ added 
one or two. T mad(* my first campai^is under him, and 
first saw fire at the battle of Senefi'.' There ai-c also bills 
of exchange for your immediate wants, and more will be 
sent when you renuire it.” 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel with an 
astounded and confused look, so sudden was the execution 
of the sentence of banishment. 

“And my servant?” lie said. ** 

“He shall be taken cure of, and rejilaced, if ft:^l>e prac¬ 
ticable, in the servicte of l^ady Margaret Bellendgn'; I 
think he will hardly neglect the parade of the feudal 
retainers, or go a-whigging a second time.-^liut here we 
are upon the quay, and the boat waits you.” 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A l>oat waited for 
Captain Morton, with tlie trunks and baggage belonging 
to his rank. Claverhouse shook him by the hand, ana 
wished him good fortune, and a hapjjy rekirii to Scotland 
in quieter times. 

“I shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of your 
behaviour to my friend Evandale, in circumstances when 
many men would have sought to rid him out of their 
way. ’ 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As Mor¬ 
ton descended the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed 
in his a letter folded up in very small space. He looked 
round. The person who gave it seemed much muffled 
up; he pressed his finger upon his lip, and then .dis¬ 
appeared among the crowd. The inciaent awakened 
Morton^s curiosity; and wdien he found himself on Doard 

^ Aufnist 1674. C1a\'et-hou9e itrcstly dJstinf^lsbed himself in this action, and 
was made Captain. (S.) 
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vessel bou.a^ for Rotterdam, and saw all his com- 
, panions of the voyage busy making their own arrange- 
.m^ts, he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
'-mysteriously thrust upon him. It ran thus:—“Thy 
■ courage on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
eneflnes, hath, in some measure, atoned for thy unhappy 
owning the Erastian interest. These are not days fcr 
Ephraim to strive with Israel.—I know tliy heart is witli 
daughter of the stranger. But turn from that folly ; 
lor in exile, and in flight, and even in death itself, shall 
my iiand 1x5 heavy against that bloody and malignant 
house, and Providence liatli givtsn me the means of meet¬ 
ing unto them witli th<*ir own measure of ruin and 
confiscation. The resistiince of their strongliold w’'as the 
main causcj of our being scattered at Bothwell Bridge, 
and I have bound it ui>on my soul to visit it upon them. 
Wherefore, think of lieji* no more, but join with our 
brethren in beidslnncnt, wliost5 hearts are still towards 
this miserabh^ land to save and to relieve her. There is 
• an honest remnant in Holland whose eyes are looking 
out foi* deliverance. Join thyself unto them like the true 
son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou >vilt 
liavc good acccjptanee among thiun for his sake and for 
thine ow i woiking. Shonldst thou be found worthy 
ag^in to laix>ur in the viiuyard, thou wilt at all times 
h(5ar of my in-comijigs and out-goings, by enquiring after 
Cjuintiii Mac^kell frongray, at the house ot that 
singular OliVi’stlan woman, Bessie ISIaclure, near to tlie 
place called the Howtl' wht‘re Niel Blane entertaineth 
guests. So mucli fmm him who hopes to hear again from 
thee in biX)therhood, resisting unto blood, and striving 
against sin. Meanwhile, yxissess thyself in patience, 
l&ep thy sword gii’ded, and thy lamp burning, as one 
that w'akes in the night; for He who shall judge the 
Mount of Esau, and shall make false professors as straw, 
and inalignants as stubble, will come in tlie fourth watch 
witli garments dyed in blood, and the house of Jacob 
sliall be for spoil, and the house of Joseph for tire. I am 
ho that hath w’ritten it, whose hand hath been on tlie 
mighty in the waste field.’’ 

This extraordinary letter \yas subscribed J. B. of B.; 
but the signature oi these initials w'as not necessary for 
pointing out to Morton that it could come from no other 
thai!^Burley. It gave him new occasion to admire the 
indomitable spirit of this man, who, with art equal to his 
courage and obstinacy, was even now endeavouring to 
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re-establish the web of consj^iracy 'w^ich had been So 
lately torn to pieces. But he felt no sort of desire, in tl^ 

E resent moment, to sustain a correspondence yhich must 
e perilous, or to renew an association, which, irt so many-' 
ways, had been nearly fatal to him. The threats ^hich 
Burley held out against the family of Be\lend^p, he con¬ 
sidered as a mere expression of his spleen on account of . 
xheir defence of Tillietudlem; and nothing seemed less ^ 
likely than that at the very moment of thejr p«.i:*ty being 
victorious, their fugitive and distressed adversary could 
exercise the least influence over their fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, whether he » 
should not send the Major or Lord Evandale intimation 
of Burley’s tlireats. Upon consideration, he thought he , 
could not do so without betraying his .confidential cor- ' 
respondence ; for to warn them of his menaces would 
have served little purpose, unless he had given them a ' 
clue m prevent them, by apprehending his person; 
while, by doing so, he deemed he should commit an un¬ 
generous breacii or trust to remedy an evil wJiich seemed 
^most imaginary. Upon mature consideration, therefor^ 
he tore the letter, having first made a memorandum of 
the name and place where the writer was to l)e hear^ of» 
and threw the fragments into the sea. ; * 

Wliile Morton was thus employed the vessel was 
unmoored, and the wliito >sails swelled out liefore a 
favourable north-west wind. The ship leangd her side to 
the gale, and went roaring through the waves, leaving 
a long and rippling furrow to track her course.^ The city 
and port from which he had sailed became undistinguish- 
able in the distance; the hills by' which they were 
surrounded melted finally into the blue sky, and Morton 
was separated for several years from the land of his 
nativity. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. . 

Whom does time gallop withal? 

A» You Lika li. 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied down 
like theatrical writers to the unities of time and 
but may conduct their j^ersonages to Athens and Th^es at 
their pleasure, and bring them back at their convenience. 
Time, to use Rosalind's simile, has hitherto paced with 
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the hero of our, tele; for, betwixt Morton*s first app^r- 
,,ance as a com^titor for the popinjay, and his final 
,^'departure for Holland, hardly two montlis elapsed. 
Years, however, glided away ere we find it possible to 
resume the thread of our narrative, and Time must be 
held’ to have galloped over the interval. Craving, there¬ 
fore, -tht^ privilege of mjr caste, I entreat the reader’s 
attention to. the continuation of tlie narrative, as it starfc 
Jfrom a rew era, bein^ the year immediately subsequent 
to the British Revolution. 


Scotland had just begun to repose from tlie convulsion 
occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, through the 
prudent tolerance of King William had narrowly escaped 
the horror’s of a protracted civil war. Agriculture began 
to revive ; and meni whose minds had been disturbed by 
the violent political concussions, and the general change 
of government in church and state, had begun to recover 
their ordinary temper, and to give the usual attention to 
their own private aifairs in lieu of discussing those of the 


l^y under tlie Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers 
li^’e hitherto known by the name of Grahame of Claver- 
hduse. But tfic usual state of the Highlands was so 
unr^y,*^that their being more or less disturbed was not 
sqpposed greatly to affect the general tranquillity of the 
countiy, so long as their disorders were conlinea witliin 
tlieir own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the Jacobites, now 
the undermost party, had ceased to expect any immediate 
advantage by open resistance, and were, in their turn, 
driven to hold private meetings, and form associations for 
mutual defence, which the Grovemment termed treason, 
while they cried out persecution. 

The triumphant wiiigs, while they re-established Pres¬ 
bytery as tlie national religion, and assigned to the 
General Assemblies of the Kirk their natural influence, 
were very far from going the lengths which the Oame- 
ronians and the more extravagant portion of the non¬ 
conformists under Charles and James loudly demanded. 
They would listen to no proposal for re-establishing the 
Solemn League and^ Covenant; and those who had ex- 

S icted to find in King William a zealous Covenanted 
onarch were grievously disappointed when lie inti- 
inaMlj with the phlegm jpeculiar to his country, his 
intention to tolerate all forms of religion which were con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the state. The principles of 
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indulgence thus espoused and gloried i^by the Govei'Bir 
ment gave great oflence to the more violent party, who 
condemned them as diametrically contrary to Scripture 4 
for which narrow-spirited doctrine they cited various 
texts, all, as it may well be supposed, detached from their 
context, and most of them derived from the charges given 
to the Jews in the Old Testament dispensation,* to extir- 
liate idolaters out of the promised land. They also mur¬ 
mured highly against the influence assumed Iw secular 
persons in exercising tlje rights of patronage, which thej^ 
termed a rape upon the chastity of the Church. They 
censured and condemned as Erastian many of the 
measures by which GovcrnnuMit after- the lie volution 
showed an inclination to iTitorhuo with the management 
of tlie Church, and they positively refused to tahe the 
oath of allegiance to King Williain and Queen Mary 
until they ^lould, on their part, have sworn to the 
Solemn League and Covemant,—the Magna Charta, as 
th^ termed it, of the l^reshytcjrian Church. 

This pai-ty, therefore, remained grumbling and dis- 
satisiied, and made rc^peated declarations against defec-. 
tions and causes of wratli, which, liad they been 
prosecuted as in the two former reigns, would have led 
to the same consequence of open rebellion. Put as 
murmurers w(u*e allowed to hold theij* me(^tings tiniiiter- 
rupted, and to testify as much as they pleased agfiinst 
Socinianism. Erastianisni, and all the compliances and 
defections or tlie time, their zeal, uiifanned ])y ]|)ersecution, 
died gradually fiway, their numbers became diminished, 
and they sank into tlie scatterred remnant of serious, 
scrupulous, and liarniless entiiusiasts, of whom Old 
Mortality, whose legends have aflbrded the groundwork 
of my tale, may be taken as no bad representative. But 
in the years which immediately succeecfcd the devolution, 
the Cameroniaris continued a sect strong in numbers and 
vehement in their political opinions, whom Government 
wished to discourage, while they prudently temporised 
with them. These men formed one violent party in the 
state; and the Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, not¬ 
withstanding their ancient and national animosity, yet 
repeatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and 
avail themselves of their discontents, to obtain their' 
assistance in recalling the Stuart family. Tlie Revolu¬ 
tionary Government, in the^meanwhile, was suppefrted 
by the great bulk of the Lowland interest^ who were 
chiefly disposed to a moderate Presbytery, and formed in 
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i ^reat measure t4ie party, who, in the former oppressive 
teign^ were stigmatised by the Cameronians for having 
■^-exercised that form of worsliip under the declaration of 
Indulgence issued by Charles II, Such was the state of 
mrties in Scotland immediately subsequent to the 
Kevolution. 

It was bn a^elightful summer evening, that a strangely, 
well mounted, and having the appearance of a military 
jnan of -t’ank^ rode down a winaing descent which ter¬ 
minated in view of the romantic ruins of Bothwell Castle 
and the river Clyde, which winds so beautifully between 
rocks and woods to sweep around the towers formerly 
built by Ayincr de Valence, Bothwell Bridge was at a 
little distance, and also in sight. Tlie oi)posite fiel^ once 
the sctiiie of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid and 
quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The trees and 
buslies, which grew around in romantic variety of shade, 
were hardly seen to stir under the influence of the 
evening breeze. The’! very murmur of the river seemed 
to soften itself into unison with the stillness of the scene 
around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was 
occasion;>.lly shaded by dettichod trees of great size, and 
ehftiwhcre by the hedges* and boughs of flourishing 
orclig-rdi?, now laden with summer fruits.—The nearest 
object of consequonc<^ was a farm-house, or, it might be, 
the abode of a small proprietor, situated on the side of a 
sunny bank whicli was covered by apple and pear trees. 
At the foot of the path which led up to this modest 
mansion, was a small cottage, pretty inucli in the situa¬ 
tion of a porter’s lodge, though obviously not designed 
for such a purpose. Tiie hut seemed comfortable, and 
more neatly arranged than is usual in Scotland. It had 
its little garden^ where some fruit-trees and bushes were 
mingled with kitchen herbs ; a cow and six sheep fed in 
a p^dock hard by ; the cock strutted and crowed, and 
summoned his family around him before the door; a 
heap of brushwood and turf, neatly made up, indicated 
that the. winter fuel was provided; and the thin blue 
smoke which ascended from the straw-bound chimney, 
and winded slowly out from among the green trees, 
showed that the evening meal was in the act of being 
made ready. To complete the little scene of rural peace 
and%omfortj a girl oi about five years old was fetching 
water in a pitcher from a beautiful fountain of the purest 
transpareucy, which bubbled up at the root of a decayed 
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old oak-tree, about twenty yards from* the end of the 
cottage. 

The stranger reined up his horse, and called to the 
little nymph, desiring to know the way to FalVy-Knowe. 
The child set down her water-pitchei^ hardly under¬ 
standing what was said to her, put lier fair flaxen^ hair 
apart on her brows, and opened her rouncf blue*eyes with 
ftje wondering, “What's your wull?” which is usually 
a peasant’s first answer, if it can be called one, to alj 
questions whatever. . ^ • 

“I wisl to know the way to Fairy-Itnowe.*’ 

“Maniinie, manimie,” exclaimed the little rustic, run¬ 
ning towards the door of the hut, “ copie out and speak 
to the gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared,—a handspuie young country¬ 
woman, to whose leatures, originally sly and espiegle in 
expression, matrimony had given that decent matronly 
air wliich peculiarly marks the peasant’s wife of Scotland. 
She had an infant in one arm-, and with the other she 
smoothed down her apron, to which hung a chubby child 
of two years old. The elder girl, whom tlie travf»ller had 
first seen, fell back behind her ihothof as soon as she 
apneared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping ou;t 
to look at the stranger. * c. 

“ What was your pleasure, sir?” said tiie womait w^ifi An 
air of respectful breeding, not qiiite common in her rank 
of life, but without anything resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great earnestness foi 
a moment, and then replied, “I am seeking a place called 
Fairy-Knowe, and a man called Cuthbert Headrigg 
You can probably direct me to him ? ” • 

“It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, wit! 
a smile of welcome. “Will you alight, sir. and com< 
into our puir dwelling ?—Cuddie ! Cuddie ! ’’--<a white 
lieAded rogue of four years appeared at the door of th< 
hut)—“rin awa, my bonnie man, and tell your father * 
gentleman wants him—Or stay—Jenny, ye’ll hae maii 
sense—rin ye awa and tell him ; he’s down at the Four 
acres Park.—Winna ye light down and bide a blink, sir 
—Or would ye tak a mouthfu’ o’ bread and cheese, or j 
drink o’ ale, till our gudeman comes? It’s gude ale 
though I shouldna say sae that brews it; but plough 
manJads work hard, and maun hae something to keel 
their hearts abune by ordinar, sae I aye T)it a^Seudfi 
gowpin > o’ maut»to the browst/’» 

* Haodfnl. * Molt. * Brewing. 
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As* the straneef declined her courteous oifers, Cuddie, 
the reader’s old acquaintance, made his appearance in 
'person. ]pis countenance still presented tiie same mix¬ 
ture of Apparent dulness with occasional sparkles, which 
indicated th§ caaft so often found in the clouted shoe. 
He iook^ oiv the rider as on one whom he never had 
before seen; and, like his daugliter and wife, open^l 
the conversation with the regular query, “What’s yotfr 
,wull wi’ ?iie,' sir ? ” 

“I have a curiosity to ask some questions about this 
country,” said the traveller, “ and I was directed to you 
as an intelligent man who can answer them.” 

“Nae doubt, •• sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s 
hesitation—“But I would first like to ken what sort of , 
‘questitms they are. I hae liad sae mony questions 
speered^ at me in my day, and in sic queer ways, that 
if ye ken’d a ’ ye wadna wonder at my ialousing * a’thing 
about tliem. My mother gar’d me learn the Single 
Carritch. wliilk was a great vex ; then I l)ehoved to learn 
•about my godfathers and godmothers to please the auld 
leddy ; and whiles I jumbled them thegither and pleased 
-nape o’ them ; and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam 
■another kind o’ questioning in fashion, that I liked 'waur 
tli^n E^cfCtual Calling ; and the ‘ did promise and vow ’ of 
the tpne were yoked to the end o’ tlie tother. Sae ye see, sir, 
I*aye like to hear questions asked before I answer them.” 

•You ha’^e nothing to appreliend from mine, my good 
friend ; they only r^-Tate to tlie state of the country.” 

“Country?” replied Cuddie. “Ou, the country’s weel 
eneu^h, an it werena that clour® deevil, Claver’se (they 
c»’ him Dundee now), that’s stirring about yet in the 
Highlands, thev say, wi’ a’ the Donalds, ancT Duncans, 
and Dugalds, that ever wore bottomless breeks, driving 
about wi’ him, to set things asteer again, now we hae 
gc>tten them a’ reasonably weel settled. But Mackay 
will pit him down, there’s little doubt o’ that; he’ll gie 
him his. fairing,* I’ll be caution for it.” 

“What makes you so positive of that, my friend?” 
asked the horseman. 

“I heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Cuddie, “fore- 
tauld to him by a man that had been three hours stane 
dead, and came back to this earth a^in just to tell him 
his mind. It was at a place they ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

“indeed?” Said the stranger. “I can hardly believe 
you, roy friend.” 

* Asked. * Suspecting. ^ Stuklwni. * Deserts. 
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“Ye might ask my mither, then, she were in Ufe,*'- 
said Cuddle; “ it was her explained it to me, for H 
tliought the man liad only been wounded. . 4 ^ ony rate,' 
he spake of the casting out of the Stuarts by fheir very 
names, and the vengeance that was brewing for Cl«|j?^er’se 
and Jiis dragoons. They ca’d the man Hal^kki^ Muckle- 
wrath ; his brain was a wee ajee, but he was a braw ^ 
%)reacher for a' tliat.” ... 

“You seem,” said the stranger, ‘.‘to live in ^ rich and 
peaceful country.” 

“ It’s no fr\ (jompleen o‘, sir, an we get the crap weel in,” 
quoth Cuddle ; “ but if ye iiad seen the blude rinnin’ as 
fast on tlic taji o’ that brigg yonder as ever the water 
ran below it, ye wadna hae tiiouclit it sae lwnny a 
spectacle.” * • 

“You mean the battle some years since?—I was waiting 
upon Monmouth that niorninjc, my good friend, and did 
sec some part of the action,” said the stranger. 

“Then ye saw a bonny stour,”-^ said Cucldie, “that sail 
serve me for fighting a’ the days o’ my life.—1 judged ye 
wad be a trooper, by your red scarlet lac(?-coat and your 
looped liat.” . ’ , 

‘‘And wjiicli side were you upon, my fnend?” continued 
the inquisitive stranger. • ^ * 

“Aba, lad!” retorted Cuddie, with unknowing Ic^k, or 
what ho designed for such—“therci’s nae use in telling 
that, unless I ken’d wha was asking me.” ^ 

“I commend your prudence, but it is unnecessary ; I 
know you acted on tliat occasion as servant to Henry 
Morton.” 

“ Ay ! ” said Cuddies, in surprise, “ how came ye by that 
secret?—No that I need care a liodle* about it, for the 
sun’s on our side o’ the hedge now. I wish my master 
were living to get a blink o’t.” 

“ And what became of him ?” said tins rider. 

“ He was lost in the vess(;l gaun to tliat w^eary Holland 
—clean lost, and a’body perished, and my poor master 
amang them. Neither man nor mouse was ever heard o* 
riiair.’^ Then Cuddic uttered a groan. 

“ You had some regard for him, then ? ” continued the 
straimer. 

“ How could I help it!—His face was made of a fiddle, 
as they say, for a’body that looked on. him liked Jiim. 
And a braw soldier he was. O, an ye hitd but seen him 
doun at the brigg there, fleeing about like a fleeing dragon 
* Splendid. * Fight » SrnnU copper coin. 
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• tO' 'gar ■ folk iigli/t 4ihat liad unco little will till’t. There 
j;was he and tliat sour whigamore they ca’d Burley—if twa 
could hae won a ficdd, wc wadna hae gotten our skins 
paid' that day.” 

“ You meiitioiuBurley—Do you know if he yet lives?” 

“I keni^a mucklc about him. Folk say he was abroad, 
and our sufljerers wad hold no communion wi’ him, 
because o’ Ins Jiaving murdered the archbishop. Sae he 
'cam hamt. ten times dourer ^ tlifiii ever, and broke afT wi’ 
mony o’ the Presbyterians ; and, at tliis last coming of 
the prince of Orange, he could get nae countenance nor 
command for fear of his deevilish temper, and he hasna 
been heard of since; only some folk say, that pride and 
anger hae driven him clean wud.”® 

“And—and,” said the traveller, after considerable hesi¬ 
tation,—“do you know anything of Lord Evandale?” 

“ Div r ken onytliing o’ Lord Evandale ? Div I no ? Is 
not my young leddy up by yonder at the house, that’s as 
gude as married to niiii ? ” 

“And are they, not married then?” said the rider, 
liastily. 

“;No ; only what they ca' betrothed—me and my wife 
were witnesses—its no mony months bypast. It was a 
la^jg courtship—few folk kern’d the reason by Jenny and 
my sell. Bu(. wdltye no light doim ? I downa bide to see 
ye sitting up there, and the clouds are casting up thick 
in the west ow'er Glasgow-ward, and maist skeily** folk 
think that libdes rain.” 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted 
the setting sun ; a few large drops of rain fell, and the 
murmurs of distant thunder were heard. 

“The deil’s in this man,” said Cuddie to himself; “I 
wish he would either light aff or ride on, that he may 
quarter himsell in Hamilton or the shower begin.” 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or 
.three moments after his last question, like one exhausted 
by some uncommon (illbrt. At length, recovering him¬ 
self, as if with a sudden and painful effort, he asked 
Cuddie, “ If Lady Margaret Bellenden still lived ? ” 

“ She does,” replied Cuddie, “ but in a very sma’ way. 
They hae been a sad changed family since thae rough 
times began; they hae sunered eneugh first and last— 
and lose the auld Tower, and a’ the bonny barony and 
the nolms that I hae ploughed sae often, and the Maina 
and my kale-yard,^ that I suld hae gotten back again, and 
> Sulkier. ''' Quite mad. * Skilled. * Vegetable garden. 
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a’ for naething, as a body may say, bu4 fust the want b' 
some bits of slieep-skiu tliat were lost in the confusion of 
tiie taking of Tillietudlem.” . , . , 

“I hav(i heard something of this,” said the* .stranger, 
deepening liis voice*, and avertiiig liis Jiead. “I have 
some interest in the family, and would willingly iielp 
them if T could. Ctiw you give me a bed*n your house 
Aj-night, my friend ? ” 

“Its but a corner of a place, sir,” said Ouddie^ “buh 
we’se try, rather than y(* snld ride on in' the ratn anci 
thunner; for, to be free wi' ye, sir, 1 think ye no 

that uwer week” 

“I am liable 1u a dizziness,” said the'stranger, “but 
it will soon wear oil’.” 


“ J ken w(* i-an gie ye a decent sup|jer, sir,” said Otiddif*; 
“and we’ll see about a bed as weel as we ean. W(‘wad 
l>c laith a stranger suhl lack what we have*, though we 
;ire jimply jn’ovhhid for in beds ratlu»r; for .lenny has Sfie 
inony bairns, (Ciod bless them and her!) that troth I maun 
speak to Lord Evaiulale to gio us a bit eik,* oi- outshot o’ 
some sort, to tlu* onsteatl.”'^ * ‘ 

“1 shall be (*asjly accoininodjitod,” .Sfiid the stranger,* 
as he entered the liou.se. * 

“And yo may rely on your uaig* being weel sortft^^*? 
said Cuddie ; “1 ken weel what belang^ to supper^ig■ 
horse, and this is a very gude ano.” 

Cuddie took the liorse to the little cowr^house, lind' 
called to his wife to attend in the meanw^iile to the 
stranger’s accommodation. The oflicor entered, and thi*ew 
liimsenf on a settle at souk? di.stauc(i from the fire, and 
carefully turning his back to the little lattice window. 
Jenny (or Airs Headrigg, if the reader pietises) requested 
him to lay aside the cloak, belt, and napped hat, which 
he wore upon his journey, but lie excused himself under 
pretence of feeling cold; and, to divert the time till 
Cuddie’s return, he entered into some chat with the 
children, carefully avoiding, during the iiiteival, the 
inquisitive glances t>f his landlady. 


1 Addition. 


- Buildingu on a farm. 
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CHArTEll XXXVIII. 

What tragic team bctliin the eye! 

Whut deaths we suffer ei'c we die! 

OA* hrukeu frieiidsliips we deiilei'c, 

And loves of youth that are no nioiv. 

Logax. 


CUDDIE Kooii return(?tl, .•issiiriiig tlu; stranger, witli a 
3it*erful voice, “that the horst' was i)i*operly snppored up, 
and tliat the gudewitV* sliould make a lied up for him at 
tlie house, inair nui‘pose-likt* and comfortable' than the 
like o’ tliein could gie^ liim.” 

“ Are the family at the house? ? ’ said the stranger, witlt 
an interrupted aiid bi'oken voice*. 

“No, stir, tliey’iv awa’ vvi a'the servantsthey keej) 
only twa ne)w a^dtiys, and my gudewife* there has the 
keys and the ctiarge, tliougii she's no a fee’d servant. 
Hhe has been born and bred in tlic family, and has a’ 
trust and management. If they were there, we boliovedna 
to bake sic freedom without tli(*ir order; but when they 
are,awa, tliey will be weel phrased we serve a stranger 
'■gentleman. Miss Bellemh'n wad Jielp a’ tlie haill warld, 
i>fr;her power w(?r(i as gude as her will ; and her grand- 
J tlSSthfjr, T^iddy Margaret, has an unco respect for the 
" gentry, and she/s no ill tn the poor bodies neitlicr,—And 
now, wife, what for are ye no getting forrit wi’ the 
sowens.? ” ^ 


“Never mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ye sail hae them 
in gude time; J ken ■weel that ye like your brose het.” 

Cuddie fidgeted, and laughed with a peculiar expression 
of intelligence at this i-apartee, which was followed by a 
dialogue of little consequence betwixt his wife and him, 
in which the stranger took no share. At length he 
suddenly interrupted them by the question—“Can you 
tell me When Lord Evandale s marriage takes place ? ” 

“ Very soon, we expect,” answered Jenny, before it w'as 
possible for her husband to reply ; “ it wad hae been 
ower afore now, but for the death o’ auld Major Bellenden. 

“ The excellent old man! ” said the stranger ; “ I heard 
at Edinburgh he was no more.—Was he long ill ? ” 

“He couidna be said to baud up his head after his 
brother’s wife and his niece ^vere turned out o’ their ain 
houift; and he had himsell sair borrowung siller to stand 
the law—but it was in the latter end o’ King James’s days 


' Flummery. 
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—and Basil Olifant, 'svlio claimed tli^ instate, turned-ijif 
papist to please the managers, and then iiaething was to. 
DO refused him ; sae the law gaed again the .leddies 
last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ years About it; 
and, as 1 said before, the Major ne’er h«Id up liis j^ead 
again. And then came tl»e pitting awa’,o’ the Stuart 
line; and, thougli he liad but little reason to like them, 
lie couldna brook that, and it clean broke the heart , 
him, and creditors cam to Cliarnwood and cleai'ked out a* 
that was tliere—he was never rich, the gudc auld man, 
for he dow’d ^ na see onybody want.’' 

“ He was indeed,” said tlie stranger, with a faltering 
voice, “ an admirable man—that is, 1 have heard that he 
was so.—So the ladies were left without fortune, as well 
as without a i^rotector 1 ” ' 

“They will neither want the tane npr the tother while 
Lord Evandale lives,” said Jenny. “He has been a true 
friend in their griefs—E’en to the house they live in is his 
lordship’s; and never man, as my auld gudemother used 
to say, since tlie day of the patriarch tJacob, served Sae 
lang and sae sfiir for a wife as gude Lord Evandale ^as 
dune.” i- 

“And why,” said the stranger, with a voice t||at 
quivered with emotion, “Why was he not 6o(pner re« 
warded by the object of his attachment r” • 

“There was the lawsuit to be ended,” said Jenny 
readily, “forby inany other family arrangements.” 

“Na, but,” said Cuddie, “there was another reason 

fovby *, for the youi^g \eddy ”- 

“Whisht—hand your tongue, and sup your sowens,” 
said his wife. “ I see the gentleman’s far frae weel, and 
downa eat our coarse supper.—I wad kill him a chicken 
fin an instant.” 

“ There is no occasion,” said the stranger; “ 1 shall 
want only a ^lass of water, and to he left alone.” 

“ You’il gie yoursell the trouble tlnui to follow me,” 
said Jenny, lighting a small lantern, “and I’ll show you 
the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance ; hut his wife re- 
nihided him, “That the Iwiirns would he left to fight 
thegither, and coup ane anither into the fire ; ” so that he 
remained to take charge of the menage. 

His wife led the way up a little winding path, v^ich, 
after threading some tliiclcets of sweetbrier and honey¬ 
suckle, conducted to the back-door of a small garden. 

' Wan unable. 
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Jenny undid tb« 4atch, and they passed through an old- 
^^hioned flower-garden, with its clipped yew liedges and 
formal parterres, to a glass-sashed door, which she opened 
with a master-key, and lighting a candle, which she placed 
upon a small wprk-table, asked pardon for leaving him 
there for a few minutes until she prepared his apartment. 
She did not exceed five minutes in these preparations ; 
but when she’ returned, was startled to find that the 
^tranger had sunk forward with his head upon the table, 
in what she at first apprehended to be a swoon. As she 
advanced to him, however, she could discover by his 
short-drawn sobs that it was a paroxysm of mental 
agony. She prudently drew back until he raised his 
lieiid, and then showing herself, without seeming to have 
observed his agitation, informed him that his bed was 
prepared. The stranger gaz(‘d at her a moment, as if to 
collect the sense of hc*r words. Slic repeated them, and 
only bonding his head, as an indication that he under¬ 
stood her, )i(3 enttjred tlie tmartnient, the door of which 
she pointed out to him. It was a small bedchamber, 
usod, as she informed him, by Lord Evandale when a 

t 'ju’Ast at Faiiy-Kiiowe, connecting, on one side, witli a 
it^e china-cabinet which opened to the garden, and on 
th? othBr<^'ith a saloon, from which it w'as only separated 
By aj;.hin wainscot partition. Having wished the stranger 
bettor liealth and good rest, denny descended as speedily 
as sJie could to Jier own mansion. 

“O Cuddle!” him exclaimed to her helimiatc as she 
entered, “ I douVjt we’re mined folk 1” 

“How can that bo^ What's the matter wi’ yel” re¬ 
turned the imperturbed Cuddic, who was one of those 
persons who do not easily bike alarm at anything. 

“Wha d’ye tliiiik yon gentleman is?—O, that ever ye 
suld hae ;isKod liim to light here ? ” excl.aimed Jenny. 

“ Why, wha the muckle deil d’ye say he is ? There’s 
nae- law i^ainst harlxiuring and inter-communicating 
now,” said Cuddie : “ sae, whig or tory, wdiat need we care 
wha he be! ” 

^ “ Ay, but it’s ane will ding Lord Evandale s marriage 
aiee yet, if it’s no the better looked to,” said Jenny ; “it’s 
Miss Edith’s first joe, your ain auld maister, Cuddie.” 

“ The deil, woman! ” exclaimed Cuddie, startii^ up, 
“trow ye tliat I’m blind? 1 wad hae ken’d Mr Harry 
Moran amang*a hunder.” 

“Ay, but, Cuddie lad,” replied Jenny, “though ye are 
no blind, ye are no sae notice-taking as 1 am.” 
f'—23 
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“ Weel, what for needs ye cast that tip*to me just* 
or what did you see about the man that was 
maister Harry 1 ” 

“I will tell ye,” said Jenny. “I jaloused' fii* keep|^ 
his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a made-like voiqe, saO' 
I e'en tried him wi' some tales o' lang s^ne, jyjd '^men I 


say man or woman—^only I mind how ill Miss Edith 
was when she first gat word that him and you (you 
muckle graceless loon) were coniing against Tillietud- 
lem wi’ the rebels. But what’s the matter wi’ the man 
now ?” • ’. 

“What’s tlie matter wi’ me, indeed-!” said Cuddie, who 
was again hastily putting on .some-’.of* the garments he 
had stripped himsmf of, “ am 1 no* gauh up this instant 
to see my maister ? ” 

“ At'weel, Cuddie, ye are gauri nae-sic gate,” said Jhnpy 
coolly, and resolutely. • 

“ ilie deil's in the wife ! ” said (3uddie; “ d’ye th|^ I 
am to be John Tamson’s man, and maistered^by woman 
a’ the days o’ njy life ?” • M-' 


a the days o njy life ? * Mi' 

“ And whase man wad ye be ?. And wha wad yeSae 
to maister ye but me, Cuddie lad ? ” answered *1 ennv. “ I'll 
gar ye comprehend in the making of a hay-band. Nae- 
body kens that this young gentleman is living but 
oursells, and frae that he keeps himsell up sae close,, I am 
judging that he’s purposing, if he fand Miss Edith either 
married, or just gaun to bo married, he wad just slide 
awa’ easy, and gie them nae mair trouble. But if Miss 
Edith ken'd that lie was living, and if she were standing 
before the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when it was 
tauld to her, I’se warrant she wad sae No when she suld 
say Yes,” • 

“ Weel,’? replied Cuddie, “ and what's my business wi’ 
that ? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe bette'r.than hei 
new ane, what for suld she no be free to change her mind 
like other folk?—Ye ken, Jenny, Halliday aye thr^ps 
he had a promise frae yoursell.” ^ ' 

“Halliaay’s a liar, and ye’re naething but a gmperil' 
to hearken till him, Cuddie. And -then for this ledi^’c 
choice, lack-a-day!—ye may be sure a* the gowd SCi 
* Suspected. * Stupid fello-vr. 
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has is oft die outside o’ Ms coat, and how can he 
'kiro liady Margaret and the young leddy ?” 

^"^Isna Ijiere Milnwcwd?” said Cuddle. “Nae doubt, 
Wm auld laird left his housekeeper the life-rent as he 
hear^ naught o^ Ms nephew; but it’s but speaking the 
auld wif^, farii and they may a’ live brawly thegither, 
’Led(^ Margaret and a’.” ^ p 

"Hout tout^.lad.” replied Jenny, “ye ken them little 
Ao think leddfes o’ their rank wad set up house wi’ auld 
' Ailie Wilson, when they’re maist ower proud to take 
favours frae Lord Evandale himsell. Na, na, they maun 
follow the camp if she tiik Morton.” 

“That wad sort ill wi’ the auld leddy, to be sure,” 
said Cuddie; “she wad hardly win ower a long day in the 
baggage-wain.” ‘ \ 

“Then sic a fly ting as there wad be between them, a’ 
about whig and tory,” continued Jenny. 

“To be sure,”'said Cnddie,” “the auld Icddy’s unco 
kittle^ in time 

“ And then, Cuddie,”. continued his helpmate, who had 
I’eserved her- strongest argument till the last, “ if this 
marriage wi’ Lord ijvahdale is lirokcn off, what comes 
o’ tor ain bit free‘house, and the kale-yard, and the 
cOMTs gra^?—I trow that baith us and time bonny bairns 
wto l*e turned on*thc wide warld ! ” 

*. ^ere Jenny began to whimper—Cuddie writhed him¬ 
self this way and that way, the \'ery picture of inde- 
'bision. At length lie broke out, “Weel, ^voman, canna 
ye tell' us what we suld do, without a’ this din about it ? ” 

“Just do naething at a’,” said eTeiiny. “Never seem 
to ken onything about this gentleman, and for your life 
say a word that he suld hae been here, or up at the 
house!—An I had ken’d, I wad hae gien him my ain 
bed, and sleepit in the byre, or he^ had gane up by ; but 
• it camia lie lielpit now. The neist thing’s^ to get him 
canftily ^ awa the morn, and 1 judge hell be in nae hurry 
to conm back again.” 

“My puir maister!” said Cuddie; “and maun I no 
speak to him, then ? ” 

- “ For your life, no,” said Jenny; “ ye’re no obliged to 

‘ ken Mm; and I wadna hae tauld ye, only I feared ye wad 
ken him in the morning.” 

“.^eel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily. “I’se awa to 
pleug^ the outfield then; for if lam no to speak to him I 
wad rather be out o’ the gate.” 

-1 ftlfflcult to please. * Quietly. 
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“Very right, my dear hinny;” refilijd Jenny, .“iiae- 
body has better sense than you when ye crack a bit.’^ Tjd’ 
me ower your affairs, but yc suld ne’er do ojiything 
liand out o’ your ain head.” 

“Ane wad think it’s true,” quoth Ciffldie; “for^Ihae 
aye liad some carline or quean or anither*to gff>r me gang 
^heir gate ^ instead o’ my ain. TJiere was first my mither, j:' 
ne continued, as he undressed and tumbled himself into 
bed—“ then there was Lcddy Margaret didna ^et me cj».* 
my soul my ain—then my mither an her quarrelled, and 
pu’ed me twa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had an end o' 
me, like launch and the Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair—-and now I hae gotten a wife,” he murmured 
in continuation, as Jk^ stowed the blankets around his 
person, “and she’s like to tak the guiding of ntlj a’the-’ 
gither/’ 

“And anina I the best guide ye ever had in a' your 
life!” said Jenny, as she closed the conversation by as¬ 
suming her place beside her husband, and extinguishing 
the candle. , . ^ 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have n^t to 
inform the reader that, early on tlie next morningt>yo 
ladies on horseback, attended by tlieir servants, 
at the house of Fairy-Knowe whom, to Jefi^iy’s^tter 
confusion, slit*, instantly rocognise.d as tfiss Bellendispr/and 
Lady Emily Hamilton, a sister of Lord Evandalc. d/ 

“ Had I no better gang to tJic house to^put thin^ to 
rights ?” said Jenny, confounded with this unex]gft^d 
apparition. 

“We want nothing but the pass-key,” S9,id Miss Bel- 
lenden; “ Gudyill will open the windows of the little 
parlour.” 

“Tlie little parlour’s locked, find the lock’s spoiled,” 
answered Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy be¬ 
tween that apartment and tins bed-chamber of her guest, 

“In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, and 
rode up to the front of the house, but by an approach 
different from that through which Morton had been con¬ 
ducted. 

“All will be out,” thought Jenny, “ unless I can get him 
smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribulation and 
uncertainty. ^ 

“ I had better hae said at ance there was. a stranger 
there,” was her next natural reflection. “ But then they 

> Talk a little. ^ iload. 
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wad* hae been for asking him to breakfast. O save us ! 
'^at will 1 dO^And there’s Gudyill walking in -ttie 
1 garden, too ! ” she exclaimed internally on approaching 
'the wiclget—“and I daurna gang in the back way till he’s 
aff the coast. O sirs! what will become of us ? ” 

In' this state < 5 f perplexity she approached the ci-devant 
butler w,ith ■!>he pui'pose of decoying him out of the 
garden. But John Gudyill’s temper was not improv^l 
by his decline in rank and ijvcreasej in years. Like many 
•peevish people too, ho seemed to have an intuitive per¬ 
ception as to whsit was most likely to tease those whom 
he conversed witli; and on the present occasion all 
Jenny’s efforts to remove him from the garden served 
oidy to root him in it as fast as if he hail been one of 
the shrubs. Unluckily, also, ho had commenced florist 
during his residence at Fairy-Knowe, and leaving all 
other things to the charge of Lady Emily’s servant, his 
first care was dedicated to the flowers, which he had 
taken under his special protection, and which he 
pr(^ped, dug, and watered, prosing all the while upon 
th^ respective merits to poor Jenny, who stood by 
liim trembling, and almost crying with anxiety, fear, 
arp impatience. 

ftirte seemed determined to win a match against Jenny 
thfs unfortunate morning. As soon as the ladies entered 
thj& blouse they Observed that the door of the little par¬ 
lour, the very apartment out of which she was desirous 
of>^xcludiwg them on account of its contiguity to the 
in which Morton slept, was not only unlocked, but 
absolutely ajar. Miss Bellenden was too much engaged 
with her own immediate subjects of reflection to take 
much notice of the circumstance, but desiring the servant 
to open the window-shutters, walked into the room along 
with her friend. 

“He is not yet come,” she said. “What can your 
brother possibly mean ?—Why express so anxious a wish 
that we should meet him here ? and why not come to 
Castle Dinnan as he proposed ? I own, my dear Emily, 
that, efven engaged as we are to each other, and with the 
sanction of your presence, I do not feel that 1 have done 
quite right in indulging him.” 

“ Evandale was never capricious,” answered his sister ; 
“ I am sure he will satisfy us with his reasons, and if he 
do« not I will help you to scold liim.” 

“TOiat I chiefly fear,” said Edith, “is his haying en¬ 
gaged in some of the plots of this fluctuating and 
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unhappy time. 1 know his heart is wj,th that dreadful' 
Claverhouse and his army, and 1 believe he would have 
joined ^ them ere now but for ray uncle’s death, which 

f ave liim so much additional trouble on our account^v 
low singular, that one so rational, and so'deeply sensible 
of the errors of the exiled family, should be ready to Tisk 
all for their restoration ! ” 

j “ What can I say ? ” answered Lady Emily : “ it is' a 

E oint of honour with Evandale. Our family have, always 
een loyal—he served long in the Guards—the Viscount * 
of Dundee was his commander and his friend for years— 
he is looked on with an evil eye by many of his own re- 
lationSj who set down liis inactivity to the score of want 
of spirit. You niust be aware, my dear Edith, how often 
family connections, and early predilections^ influenqe our 
actions more than abstract arguments. . But I trust 
Evandale will continue quiet—though to tell you truth, 

I believe you are the only one who can keep him 
so.’ 

“ And how is it in my powder ? ” ‘ said - Miss Bellenr 
den. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apologyjbr 
not going forth wdtb the host —‘ he has married a 
and therefore cannot come.’” ^ ‘ • ' ■ 

“ I have promised,” said Edith in a famt voice..; out 
I trust I shall not be urged on the score oi time.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Emily, “I will leave Evandale (anil 
here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake I ” said Edith, endeavouring 
to dctfiin her. 

“Not I, not I,” said the young lady, making her escape, 
“the third person makes a silly figure on such occasions. 
When you want me for breakfast I will be found in the 
willow-walk by the river.” 

As she tripped out of the room Lord Evandale entered 
—“Good-morrow% brother, and good-bye till breakfast¬ 
time,” said the lively young lady; “ I trust you will give 
Miss Bellenden some good reasons for disturoing her rest 
so early in the morning.” 

And so saying she left them together, without waiting 
a reply. 

“And now, my lord,” said Edith, “mayI desire to know 
the meaning of your singular request to meet you here at 
so early an hour ? ” ‘ ® 

Bhe was about to add that she hardly felt herself 
excusable in having complied with it; but upon looking 
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a£ the'person whqm she addressed, she was struck dumb 
by the singular a\ia agitated expression of his countenance, 
interrupted herself to exclaim—“For God’s sake, 
-What is tha matter ? ” 

"His Majesty’s f^tliful subjects have gained a great 
and iHost^decisiTfe victcj^ near Blair of Atliole; but alas! 
my gallaiii fric-nd. Lord Dundee ”- 

"Has fallen?” said Edith, anticipating the rest of hi.s 
tidings. , 

• “True—most true—he has fallen in the arms of victory, 
and not a man remains of talents and influence, sufficient 
to fill up his loss in King James’s service. This, Edith, is 
no time for temporising with our duty. I have given 
directions to raise my followers, and I must take leave of 
you this evening.” '. 

“ Do not think of it, m;jr lord,” answered Edith; “your 
life is essential to your fnends ; do not^ throw it away in 
an adventure so rasli. What can your single arm, and the 
few tenants or servants who might follow you, do against 
the force of almost all Scotland, the Highlana clans only 
excited ? ” 

“J&isten to me, Edith,” said Lord Ev«andale. “ I am not 
so lS|sh as you may suppose me, nor are my present 
motives of such liglit importance as to affect only those 
personaUy depei^^dent on myself. The Life-Guards, with 
wh^ I served so long, although new-modelled and new- 
ofllcered by the Prince of Orange, retain a predilection 
for the cause of their rightful master ; and ”—(and here 
"lie whispered, as it he feared even the walls of the apart¬ 
ment had ears)—“ when my foot is known to be in the 
stirrup, two regiments of cavalry have sworn to renounce 
the usurper’s service, and fight under my orders. They 
delayed only till Dundee should descend into the Low¬ 
lands I —but, since he is no more, which of his successors 
dare take that decisive step, unless encouraged by the 
troops declaring themselves! Meantime the zeal of the 
soldiers will die away. 1 must bring them to a decision 
while their hearts are glowing with the victory their old 
leader has obtained, and burning to avenge his untimely 
death.” 

“And will you, on the faith of such men as you know 
these soldiers to be,” said Edith, “take a part of such 
dreadful moment ? ” 

“# will,” said Lord Evandale—“ I must; my honour 
and loyalty are both pledged for it.” 

“ And all for the sake,” continued Miss Bellenden, “ of a 
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prince, whose measures, while lie was pn the throne, no 
one could condemn more than Lord Evanaale 1 ” - ’ . 

“Most true,” replied Lord Evandale ; “and as I re*‘‘ . 
sented, even during the plenitude of his power, his- 
innovations on cliurcli and state, like a fyeeborn subject, 

I am determined I will assert liis real rights when ife is 
in adversity, like a loyal one. Let couirtftrs ffnd syco- 
^ants flatter power and desert misfortune ; I wilbneither 
do the one nor the other.” 

“And if you are determined to act what my feeble* 
judgment must still term rashly, why give yourself the 
pain of this untimely meeting 
“Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord Evandale, 
“that ere rushing on battle, I wished to bid adieu t/O my 
betrothed bride?~Surely it is judging coldly of my 
feelings, and showing too plainly the indiflerence of 
your own, to question my motive for a request so 
natural.” 

“ Bub why in this place, my lord ? ” said Edith,— “^and 
why with such peculiar circumstances of mystery '1 ” ^ 

“ Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her h^d, 

“ 1 have yet another request, which I dare hardly pimer, 
even when prefaced by these credentials.”* . 

In haste tmd terror Edith glanced over the let^r','which 
was from her grandmother. % 

“My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style*ahd 
spelling, “ I never more deeply regretted the reuraatizm, 
which disqualitted me from riding on horsebahk, than -at 
this present writing, when I would most iiave wished t<f* 
be where this paper will soon be, that is at Fairy-Knowe, 
with my poor dear Willie’s only child. But it is the will 
of Gk>d i should not be with her. whicli I conclude to bo 
the case, as much for the pain Imow suffer, as because it 
hath now not given way either to cammomile poultices or 
to decoxion of wild mustard, wherewith I have often 
relieved others. Therefore, 1 must tell you, by writing . 
instead of word of mouth, that, as my young Lord Evan¬ 
dale is called to the present cfiiiipaign, both by. his 
honour and his duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that 
the bonds of holy matrimony he knitted before his de¬ 
parture to the wars between you and him, in implement 
of the indenture formerly entered into for that effeck, 
whereuntil, as I see no raisonable objexion, so I trust 
that you, who have been always a good and obedient 
chflde, will not devize any which has less than raison. 

It is trew that the contrax of our house have heretofore 
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been celebrated, i|i a manner more befitting our Rank, 
and not in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing 
'done in a corner. But it has been Heaven’s own free-will, 
as well those of the kingdom where we live, to take 
away from us qpr estate, and from tlie King his throne. 
Yet4 trust He will yet restore the rightful heir to the 
throne, ahd tuln his heart to tlie true Protestant Episco¬ 
pal faith, whicli 1 have tJie better riglit to expect to s^j 
even with my old eyes, as I liave beheld the royal family 
Vhen they were struggling as sorely with masterful 
usurpers and rebels as they are now; that is to say, when 
his most sacred Majesty, Cliailes tlie Second of happy 
memory, honoured our poor house of Tillietudlem, by 
taking his disjvne therein,” etc. etc. etc. 

We,.will not abuse the reader’s patience by quoting 
more of Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Huifice it to say. 
that it closed by laying her commands on her grandchila 
to consent to the solemnisation of her marriage without 
loss of time. ... 

never thought till this instant,” said Edith, drop- 
pin^the letter from her hand, “that Lord Evandale 
•^oi^ have acted ungeneTOUsly.” 

“ iSa^enerously, Edith ! ” replied lier lover. “And how 
can you'^ apply such a term to my desire to call you mine, 
ere‘vf^a/rt from j^u perhaps for ever ? ” 

.. “Kord Evanaale ought to have remembered,” said 
Edith, “that when his perseverance, and, I must add, a 
due sense df his merit and of the obligations wo owed 
Him, wrung from me a slow consent that I would one day 
compiv with his wishes, I made it my condition, that I 
shoula not be pressed to a hasty accomplishment of my 
promise ; and now he avails himself of his interest with 
my only remaining relative, to hurrv me with precipitate 
and even indelicate importunity. There is more selfish¬ 
ness than generosity, my lord, in such eager and urgent 
solicitation. 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or three 
turns through tlie apartment ere he replied to this 
accusation; at length he spoke—“I should have escaped 
this painful charge, durst I at once have mentioned to 
Miss Bellenden my principal reason for urging this re¬ 
quest. It is one which she will probably despise on her 
own account, but which ought to weigh with her for the 
sak^ of Lady Margaret. My death in battle must give 
my whole estate to my heirs of entail; my forfeiture as 
a traitor, by the usurping Government, may vest it in the 
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Prince o£ Orange or some Dutch favqjiyte. |n either 
case, my venerable friend and betrothed bride must'’, 
remain unprotected and in poverty.—Vested with tj?e 
rights and provisions of Lady Evandale, Edith'*will find^- 
ill the power of supporting her aged parent, some con-i" 
Bolation for having condescended to share the titles ^ind 
fortunes of one who does not pretend 10 * 1)6 V^)rthy of 
lii^r.” 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument wliich she liad 
not expected, and was compelled to acknowledge that* 
Lord Evan dale’s suit was urged with delicacy as well as 
with consideration. 

“And yet,” she said, “such is the waywardness with 
vrhich my heart reverts to former times, that I cannot ” 
(she burst into tears) “suppress a degree of ominous 
reluctance at fulfilling my engagemei^t upon such a brief 
summons.” 

“We have already fully considered this painful sub¬ 
ject,” said Lord Evandale ; “ and. I hoped, my .dear 
Edith, your own inquiries, as well as mine, haa ^uUy 
convinced you that these regrets were fruitless.” f 

“ Fruitless, indeed ? ” said Edith, with a deep ^gh, 
which’, as if by an unexpected echo, was repeatedi^rom 
the adjoining apartment. Miss Bellenden started ^t the 
sound, and scarcely composed herself upon Lord'Evan- . 
dale’s assurances that she Jiad heard but the echo of ^er • 
own respiration. 

“ It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, “*and aln^ost 
ominous; but my feelings are so harassed that the • 
slightest trifle agitates them.” 

Lord Evandale eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm, 
and reconcile her to a measure, whicli, Imwever hasty, 
appeared to him the only means by^ which he coula 
secure her independence. He urged his claim in virtue 
of the contract, her grandmothers wish and command, 
the propriety oi insuring her comfort and independence, 
and touched lightly on his own long attachment, which 
he had evinced by so many and such various services. 
These Edith felt the more, the less they were insisted 
upon; and at length, as she had nothing to oppose to.., 
Ins ardour, excepting a causeless reluctance, which she., 
herself was ashamed to oppose against so much gene- ' 
rosity, she was compelled to rest upon the impossibility 
of having the ceremony performed xmon such Wtsty 
notice, at such a time and place. But lor all this^ Lord 
Evandale was prepared, and he explained, with joyful 
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aj£M5|rity, that the,.farmer chaplain of his regiment was in 
'i^'^ndance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, once a 
non-commissioned officer in the same corps; that his 
sister was* also possessed of the secret; and that Head- 
rigg and his wife^ight be added to the list of witnesses, 
if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. As to the place, he had 
chosen it- oh very puirose. The marriage was to remain 
a secret, sipce Lord Evandale was to depart in disguise* 
soonnfter it was solemnised—a circumstance which, 
had their*union been public, must liave drawn upon him 
the attention of tlie Government, as being altogether 
unaccountable, unless from his being engaged in some 
dangerous desi^. Having earnestly urged these motives 
and explained his arrangements, he ran, without waiting 
for an answer, to summon his sister to attend his bride 
while he went -in search of the other persons whose pre¬ 


sence was necessary. . 

When Lady Emily’arrived, she found her friend in an 
agony -of tears, of which she was at some loss to com- 
prehei^ the reason^- being one of those damsels who 
thiuk Jhere is nothing either wonderful or terrible in 
matrimgny, anil joining with most who knew him in 
tliinkii% that it could not be rendered peculiarly alarm¬ 
ing by Lord Evandale being the bridegroom. Influenced 
by th^e^feelings^she exliausted in succession all the 
. usual arguments for courage, and all the expressions of 
sympathy and condolence ordinarily employed on such 
occasions. But when Lady Emily beheld her future 
sister-in-law deaf to all those ordinary topics of consola¬ 
tion—^when slie behelc} tears follow fast and without 
' intei'mission down cheeks as pale as marble—when she 
felt that the hand which she pressed in order to enforce 
her arguments turned cold within her grasp, and lay, like 
that of a corpse, insensible and unresponsive to her 
' caresses, her feelings of sympathy gave way to those of 
hurt pride and pettish displeasure. 

“I must own,” she said, “that I am something at a loss 
to undeiratand all this, Miss Bellenden. Months have 

E assed since you agreed to marry my brother, and you 
ave postponed the fulfilment of your engagement from 
pne period to another, as if you had to avoid some dis- 
'■■'lionourable or highly disagreeable connection. I think 
I can answer for Lord Evandale, that he will seek no 
womb’s hand against her inclination; and, though his 
sister, I may boldly say that he does not need to urge 
any lady further than her inclinations carry her. You 
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will forgive me, Mias Belleiiclen ; butc^your presehtjdis- 
tress augurs ill for iny brother’s future happiness, and I 
must needs say that he does not merit all these ex]fei^ ' 
sions of dislike and dolour, and tliat they seera an ddd' 
return for an attachment which ho h{.»s manifested fsf> 
long, and in so many ways.” * 

“You are right, Lady Emily,” said Edmh, drying her 
ayes, and endeavouring to resume her natural manner, 
though still betrayed by her faltering voice and the pale¬ 
ness of her cheeks—“you are quite riglit—Lord Evan- 
dalc merits such usage from no one, l€*.ast of all fr6m her 
whom he has honoured with his regard. But if 1 have 
given way, for the last time, to a sudden and irresistible, 
burst of feeling, it is ray consolation. Lady Emily, that 
your brother knows the cfiuse; that I have hid nothing, 
from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive of 
finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of his 
afi’ection. But still you are right, and I merit your cen¬ 
sure for indulging for a moment fruitless regret and 
painful remembrances. Jt shall be so no longer : my lot 
IS cast with Evandale, and with him I am i-esoj^ed to 
bear it. Nothing shiul in future occur to exc^ his 
complaints, or the resentment of his relations; »iio idle 
recollections of other days shall intervene to present the 
zealous and atfectionate discharge of i^y duty;'no vain 
illusions recall the memory of other days — 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her eyes, 
which had before been hidden by her hand, ^ the 
latticed window of her apartment, _ which was partly 
open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. Lady Emily 
turned her eyes in the same direction, but saw only the 
shadow of a man, which seemed to disappear from the 
window, and terrified more by the state of Edith than 
by the apparition she liad herself witnessed, she uttered 
shriek upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon 
arrived with ^ the chaplain and Jenny Dennison, but 
strong and vigorous remedies were necessary ere they 
could recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. Even 
then her language was wild and incoherent. 

“ Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evandale; 
“it cannot be—Heaven and earth-t^the living and the. 
dead, have leagued themselves against this ill-omened' 
union. Take alL I can §ive—my sisterly rejgard—my 
devoted friendship. I will love you as a sister}^ and 
serve you as a bondswoman, but never speak to me 
more of marriage.” ■ . v 
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. "^he astonishsaent of Lord Evandale may easily be 
. coiiceived. 

.<.^**Emily^” he said to his sister, “this is your doing 
. vas^accursed when I thought of bringing you here 

^some of your eonfounded folly has driven her mad ! ” 

“ On my wqrd, brother,” answered Lady Emily, “ you’re 
sufficient to drive all the women in Scotland mad. 
Because your mistress seems much disposed to jilt yo’ft, 
^ou quairel with your sister, who has been arguing in 
your cause, and had brought her to a quiet hearing, 
when,’ all of a sudden^ a man looked in at a window, 
whom her crazed sensibility mistook either for you or 
some one else, and lias treated us gratis with an excellent 
tragic scene.” 

“ \\^iat man ? What window ?” said Lord Evandale, in 
impatient displeasure. “Miss Bellenden is incapable of 

trilling with me ; and yet what else could have”- 

“ Husli! Jiush! ” said Jenny, whose intei*est lay par¬ 
ticularly in shifting further inquiry; “for Heaven’s 
sake, jiiy lord, speak low, for my lady begins to recover.” 

.Ed|bh was no sooner somewhat rcs1xn*cd to herself than 
she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left alone with Lord 
Evanqj^le. All retreated,—>Tenny with her usual air of 
officious? fiiinplicity—Jjady Emily and the chaplain with 
that^jjof'kwa.kemid curiosity. No sooner had they left the 
apartment, than Edith be(;koni;d Lord Evandale to sit 
besdde her^pn the couch ; her next motion was to take 
his hand, in spite of his sui’priscd resistance, to her lips ; 
her last was to sink from her seat and to clasp his knees. 

“Forgive me, my lord ! ” she exclaimed—“Forgive me! 
—I must deal most untruly by you, and break a solemn 
engagement. You have my fiiendship, my highest 
regard, my most sincere gratitude—^You have more; 
you have my word and my faith—But 0, forgive me, 
for the fault is not mine—you have not my love, and I 
cannot marry you without a sin ! ” 

“ You dream, my dearest Edith! ” said Evandale, 
V pjerplexed in the utmost degree,—“ you let your imagina¬ 
tion beguile you. This is but some delusion of an over- 
sehsitive mind;—the person whom you preferred to me 
' has been long in a better world, where your unavailing 
regret cannot follow him, or if it could, would only 
'di|^ish his happiness.” ^ - 

■ are* mistaken, Lord Evandale,” said Edith, 
solemnly. “I am not a sleep-walker, or a mad-woman. 
Nc^I could not have believed from any one what I 
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have seen. But having seen him, I smr>ist believe mine 
own eyes.” 

“Seen Am/—seen whom?” asked Lord Evandali^-jin 
great anxiety. * ' ■ 

“ Henry Morton,” replied Editli, uttering thes^, two 
words as if they were her last, and very yearly fainting 
wlien she had done so. . - ' 

< “ Miss BeUenden,” said Lord Evandale, “ you treat me 
like a fool or a child. If you repent your engagement 
to me,” he continued indignantly, “I am not a-man to 
enforce it against your inclination; but deal with me 
as a man, ana forbear this trifling.” 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her 
quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing was less- 
intended than imposture, and that, by whatever‘taeane 
her imagination had been so impressed, it was really 
disturbed by unafiected awe or terror. Ho changed hjs 
tone, and exerted all his eloquence in endeavouring to 
soothe and extract from her the secret cause of such teiror. 

“ 1 saw him ! ’’ she repeated—“ I Saw Henry Morton 
stand at that window, an4 look into the apartr^nt at 
the moment I was on tlie point of abjuring him f^ ever. 
His face was darker, thinner, and paler than it wont 
to be; his dress was a horseman’s cloak, and hat looped 
down over his face; his expression was<rlike that he wore 
on that dreadful morning when he was examined by 
Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sister, ask Lady 
Emily, if she did not see him as well as I.—1 know,'^hat 
has called him up—he came to upbraid me that, .while 
my heart was with him in the deep and dead sea, I.was 
about to give my hand to another. My .lord, it is ended 
between you and me—be the consec^uences what they 
will, she cannot marry whose union disturbs the repose 
of the dead.” ^ 

“Good Heaven!” said Evandale, as he paced the room, 
half mad himself with surprise and vexation—“her fine 
understanding must be totally overthrown, and that by 
the effort which she has maao to comply with my ill* 
timed, though well-meant request. Without rest and 
attention her health is ruined for ever.” " ' 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday; wn(^ 
had been Lord Evandale’s principal personal attendant' 
since they both left the Guards on' the Bevol^^dm 
stumbled into the room with a countenance as pale and 
ghastly as terror could paint it. 

^ Soe Note 16. Supposed Apparition of Henrjr Morton. 
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“ matter next, Halliday?” cried his 

master, starting up. “^ly discovery of the ”- 

JHe had just recollection sufficient to stop short in the 
{Eiidst of the dangerous sentence. 

’( “No, sir,” said Halliday, “it is not that, nor anytliing 
like^that: but I have seen a ghost! ” 

, “A ghost!‘’you eternal idiot!” said Lord Evandale, 
forced.altogether out of his patience. “Has all maEa- 
kind sworn to go mad in order to drive me so ?—What 
ghost, you simpleton ?” 

. “ The ghost of Henry Morton, the whig captain at 
Bothwell Bridge,” replied Halliday. “ He passed by me 
like a fire-flauglit ^ when I was in the garden ! ” 

“This is mid-summer madness,” said Lord Evandale, 
“or there is some strange villany afloat—Jenny, attend 
your lady to her chamber, while I endeavour to find a 
clue to al l this.” • ’. . . 

But Lord EvaiKiale’s. inquiiios were in vain. Jenny, 
who might have, given (had she chosen) a very satis¬ 
factory explanation, Jiad an interest to leave the matter 
in dftfkness ; and interest was a matter which now 
weiglifed princiimlJy-with Jennj^ since tlio possession of 
an ac^c and afiectioiiate husband in her own proper 
right had altogether allayed lier spirit of coquetry. She 
had |naile the IjQl^t Use of the first moments of confusion 
hastily to remove all traces of any one luiving slept in 
the^ apartment adjoining to the parlour, and even to 
era|^ the naarks ^jf iootstmis beneath the window through 
which she conjectured Slortons face had been seen 
w-hil^ attempting, ere he loft tlie garden, to gain one 
look at, her whom he had so long loved, and was now on 
the ^int of le^ng for ever. That he had passed Halli¬ 
day in the garden was equally clear; and she learned 
from her elder boy, whom she had employed to have tlie 
strjmger’s horse saddled and ready for his departure, 
that he-had rushed into the stable, thrown the child a 
broad gold piece^ and, mounting his horse, had ridden 
with fearful rapidity down towards ^ the Clyde. The 
i^cret was, therefore, in their own family, and Jenny was 
k^sdlved it should remain so. 

■. '“Fpr to be sure,” she said, “although her lady and 
Holiday ken’d Mr Morton by broad daylight, that was 
nae ^e ason 1 suld own to kenning him m the gloaming 
ai^ffiy cayidletight, and him keeping his face frae Cuddie 
and me the time.” 


' lightning. 
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So she stood resolutely upon the vepative when elfe- 
amined by Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, he could 
only say, that as he entered the garden-door, the sup¬ 
posed appantion met him walking swiftly, tfnd with a 
visage on which anger and grief appeared to be con¬ 
tending. 

“ He knew him well,” he said, “ having been’^repeatedly - 
yuard upon him, and obliged to write down* his marks 
of stature and visage in case of escape. And there were 
few faces like Mr Morton’s.” But what should make hiifi 
liaunt the country where he was neither hanged nor shot, 
he, the said Halliday, did not pretend to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a man 
at the window, but her evidence went no further. ^ John 
Gudyill deponed nit wwit in causa. He had_ left his gar¬ 
dening to get his morning dram just at the time when the 
appantion had taken place. Lady Emily’s servant was 
waiting orders in the kitclien, and there was not another 
being within a quarter of a mile of the house. « 

Lord Evandale returncid, perplcjxed and dissatfefied in 
the higliest degree, at beholding a plan which he thought 
necessaiy not less for the pr»)tection of Edith,;in con¬ 
tingent circumstances, than for the assurance of his 
own happiness, and which he had brought sonVery near 
perfection, thus broken off without „‘*ny appd»rent or ■ 
rational cause. His knowletige of Edith’s character set 
her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious 
change of determination by a pretended vision, ^ut he 
would have set the apparition down to the influence of 
an overstrained imagination, agitated by the cipeum^ 
stances in which she had so suddenly been place&^ had 
it not been for the coinciding testimony of Halliday, 
who had no reason for thinking of Morten more than 
any other person, and knew notliing of Miss Bellenden’s 
vision when he promulgated his own. On the other 
hand, it seemed in the highest degree improbable that 
Morton^ so long and so vainly sought alter, and who 
was, with such good reason, supposed to be lost when 
the Vryheid of llotterdam went down with crew and 
passengerB,,jlhould be alive and lurking in this countiy* 
where there was no longer any reason why he shouh}. 
not openly show himself, since the present Govemmeht" 
favoured nis party in politics. When Lord Evandale 
reluctantly brought himself to communicate these d9abts 
to the chaplain, in order to obtain his opinitfS; he could 
only obtain a long lecture on demonology, in vhich. 
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after.^uoting D^Uio^ and Burthoog, and De TAncre, on 
the (subject of apparitions, together with sundry civilians 
and' common lawyers on the nature of testimony, the 
learned geiitleman expressed his definite and determined 
opinion to be, either tliat there liad been aii actual 
apparition of the deceased Hcnr.y Morton’s spirit, the 
possibility bf •<<diich he was, as a divine and a philosopher, 
ineither fully prepared to auiuit or to deny ; or else, tha& 
the said'.'.Honry Morton, being still in rerum natura. 
Had appeared in his proper person that nioqiing ; or, 
finally, that some strong deceptio visus^ or striking simili¬ 
tude of Pierson had deceived the eyes of Miss Bellenden 
and of Thomas Halliday. Which of these was the most 

g robable hypothesis, the Doctor declined to i)ronounce, 
ut expressed himself ready to die in the opinion that 
one or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance. 

Lord Evan dale soon had additional cause for distress¬ 
ful ar*jdety. Miss Bellenden was declared to be dan¬ 
gerously ill. 

“I vjll not leave this place,’* he exclaimed, “till she 
is pronounced to be in safety. 1 neither can nor ought 
to do si; for whatever may have been the immediate 
occasion Of her illness, I gave the first cause for it by my 
unhappy solicita^on.” 

. He^estoiblished himself, therefore, as a guest in the 
family, which the presence of his sister^ as well as of 
Lady ..^argaret Bc;Ilenden (who, in despite of her rheu¬ 
matism, caused herself to be transported thither when 
she fieard of her grand-daughter’s illness), rendered a 
step equally natural and delicate. And thus he anxiously 
, awaited, until, without injury to her health, Edith could 
sustain a fin;^ explanation ere his departure on his 
expedition. 

“ She shall never,” said the generous young man, “ look 
on her engagement with me as the means of fettering 
her -fco a union, the idea of which seems almost to unhinge 
her understanding.” 


6r--24 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.* 

Ah, happy hills!—ah, pleasing shades! 

Alt, flelds beloved in vain I 
Where once niy careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain. 

Ode on a Dittant Profpect of Eton CiAleffe, 

*** ' ’ . 

It is not by coiporal wants and infirtnities rnly that^ 
men of the most distinguished talents are levelled, during* 
their lifetime, with the common mass of mankind. There 
are periods of mental agitation when the_ firmest of 
morals must be ranked with the weakest o^ his brethren; 
and when, in paying the general tax of humanity, his dis¬ 
tresses are even aggravated by feeling that he dbrans- 
gresses, in the indulgence of his grief, the'rules of relinon 
and philosophy, by which he endeavours in general to 
regulate his passions and his actions. It was during such 
a paroxysm that "^he unfortunate' Morton left Fairy- 
Knowe. To know ‘that his long-lqvtid and. still-jbeloved 
Edith, whose image had filled his mind for so mai^ years, 
was on the point of marriage to his early rival, 'mio had 
laid claim to her heart by so many services, as hij^dly left 
her a title to refuse his addresses, bitter as the intelli¬ 
gence was, yet came not as an unexpected blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once writifen to 
Edith, it was to bid her farewell for ever, and to con¬ 
jure her to forget him. He had requested "'lier .^Cft to 
answer his letter, yet he half hoi)ed, for many a dAy, that 
she might transgress his injunction. The letter-never 
reached her ^ to whom it was addressed, and Mf^boiL 
ignorant of its miscarriage, could only conclude himself 
laid aside and forgotten, according io Iiis own self-d<ai3(ing 
request. All that he had heard of their mutual relations 
since his return to Scotland, prepared him to expect that 
he could only look upon Miss Bmlenden as the betrothed’ 
bride of Lord Evandale; and, even if freed from the, 
burden of obligation to the latter, it would still have 
been inconsistent with Morton’s generosity of disposition 
to disturb their arrangements, by attempting the asCer^ 
tion of a claim, prosenbed by alienee, never sanction^\ 
by the consent of friends, and barred by a thousand oii^' 
curastances of difficulty. Why, then, did he seek the 
cottage, which their broken fortunes nad now rendered 
the retreat of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her g:rand- 
daughter? He yielded, we are under the hecessily of 
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ackxichvledging^j the impulse o£ an inconsistent wish, 
which many might have felt in his situation. 

Accident apprised him, while travelling towards his 
naUve district^ that the ladies, near whoso mansion he 
ist necessarilj^ jiass, were absent; and learning that 
ddie and his wife acted as their principal domestics, 
could fTot* i'esist pausing at their cottage, to learn, it 
visible, the real progress wliich Lord Evandale had 
ide in ^^e affections of Miss Bellenden—alas; no longer 
1 Edith. .This rash experiment ended as we have 
ated, and he parted from the house of Fairy-Kiiowe, 
iscious that he was still beloved by Edith, yet coin- 
lled, by faith and honour, to relinquish her for ever, 
ith what feelings he must have listened to the dialogue 
tween I^rd Evandale and Edith, the greater part of 
dch he involuntarily overheard, the reader must con- 
.ve, for we dare not- attempt to describe them. An 
ndred times he was tempted to burst upon their inter- 
}W, Or to exclaim aloud, “ Edith, 1 yet live 1 ”—and as 
}en the recollection of her plighted troth, and of the 
bt of gratitude Mdijch he owed Lord Evandale (to whose 
iuenclwith Claverhouse he justly ascribed his escape 
)m toi^re and from death), withheld him from a rash- 
ss wlu^ might- indeed have involved all in further 
itressi'-but gav% little prospect of forwarding his own 
ppiliess.’ He repressed forcibly these selfish emotions, 
ough with an agony which thnlled his every nerve. 

“ Nd^-JSdith ! ” \vas Jiis internal oath, “ never will I add 
jhorn to thy pillow—That which Heaven has ordained, 
i it be; and let me not add, by my selfish sorrows, One 
3 i]^?|f*^eight to the burden thou hast to bear. I was 
ad to tliee when thy resolution was adopted; and 
-..wver-—never shalt thou know that Henry Morton still 
lives!” . ^ 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own power 
to keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight which was 
eveiy moment shaken by his continuing within hearing 
of Sidith^s voice, he hastily rushed from his apartment 
by the little closet and the sashed door which led to the 
gar<^n. 

;;^Bu'6 firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, he 
could not leave the spot where the last tones of a voice 
so beloved still vibrated on his ear^ without endeavouring 
to a^ail himself of the oppc«*tunity which the parlour 
window afforded,'to steal one last glance at the lovely 
BpeaJuer. It was in this attempt, made while Edith 
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seemed to have her eyes unalterably upon the 

ground, that Morton’s presence was detected by her 
raising them suddenly. So soon as her wild scream made 
this known to the unfortunate object of a ^a^sion, so: 
constant, and which seemed so ill-fated, jie hurried from 
the place as if pursued by tlie furies. He passed Halliday 
in the garden without recognising, or even being sensible 
tS!iat he had seen him, threw himself on his horse, and, by 
a sort of instinct rather than recollection, took 'the first 
by-road in preference to the public route to Hamilton. 

In all probability this i)reventod Lord Evandale from 
learning that he was actually in existence ; for the news 
that the Highlanders had obtained a decisive victory at 
Killiecrankie, had occasioned an accurate look-out to be 
kept, by order of the Government, on all the passes, for 
fear of some commotion among the Lowland Jacobites. 
They did not omit to post sentinels on Both well Bridge, 
and as these men had not seen any traveller pass west* 
ward in that direction, and as, besides, their con?^rades 
stationed in the village of Bothwell .were equallymositive 
tliat none had gone eastwai’d, the appantion,'in the 
existence of Avlindi Edith and Halliday were,''equally 
positive, became yet more mysterious in the judkment of 
Lord Evandale, wlio was finally inclined to se&Ie in the 
belief, that the heated and disturbed im^ination^of Jldith 
had summoned up tl»e phantom she stated herself to have 
seen, and tliat Hallinay had, in some unaccoviutable 
manner, been infected by the same suiierstition. - 

Meanwhile the by-pat 1 1 which Morton pursu^, with 
all'the speed Avhich his vigorous horse coul<^;; exert, 
brought him in a very few seconds to the brinL^oflf .the 
Clyde, at a spot marked with the feet of horses, who 'were 
conducted to it as a watering-place. The steed, urged 
as he was to the gallop, did not pause a single .instant, 
but, throwing himself into the river, was soon beyond his 
depth. The plunge which the animal made as his feet 
quitted tlie ground, with the feeling that the cold wa^r 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents which 
recalled Morton, whose movements had been hitherto 
mechanical, to the necessity of taking measures foi^'prp* 
serving himself and the noble animal which he bestrode. 
A perfect master of all manly exercises, the management 
of a horse in water was as familiar to nira as when upon 
a meadow. He directed tlie animal’s^ course some'^at 
down the stream towards a low plain, or holm, which 
seemed to promise an easy egress from the river. Jm, the 
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first and second attempt to get on shore, the horse vaa 
frustrated by the nature of the ground, and nearly fell 
backwards on his rider. The instinct of self-preservation 
seldom fails, even in the most desperate circumstances, 
to recall the human mind to some degree of equipoise, 
Unlefes whe;n altogether distracted bv terror, and Morton 
was obliged to tlie danger in whicn he was placed for 
complete recovery of his self-possession. A third attempt, 
^t a sp^t more carefully and judiciously selected, suc¬ 
ceeded better than tlie former, and placed the horse and 
his rider in safety upon the farther and left-hand bank 
of the Clyde. 

“^But whither,” said Morton, in the bitterness of his 
hearty ‘Sim I now to direct my course? or rather, what 
does it signify to which point of the compass a wretch so 
forlorn betakes himself ? 1 would to God, could the wish 
be without a sin, that these dark waters had flowed over 
me, and drowned my recollection of that wliich was, and 
that which is ! ” . 

The Sjonse of impatience, which the disturbed state of 
his feelings had occasioned, scfircely liad vented itself in 
these violent expressions, ere lie was struck with shame 
at haviit’g given way to such a paroxysm. He remem¬ 
bered how signally the life which Ijc now held so lightly 
in tl^e bitterness of his disappointment, had Imen pre- 
servetl through tlie almost incessant perils which had 
beset liim sj^nce he entered ui)ou his public career. 

“ I am a fool! ” he said, “ and worse than a fool, to 
set light by that existence whicli Heaven has so often 
presey^bd in the most marvellous manner! Something 
ther^ ^fet remains for me in tliis world, were it only to 
bear my sorrows like a man, and to aid those who need 
my assistance. What have 1 seen—what have I heard, 
but tlie very conclusion of tliat which I knew was to 
happen? They”—(he durst not utter their names even 
in soliloquy)—“they are embarrassed and in difiiculties. 
She is stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing 
on^ some dangerous career, with which, but for the low 
voice in which he spoke, I might have become acquainted. 
Are there no means to aid or to warn them ? ” 

'.’.As he pondered iqion this topic, forcibly withdrawing 
his mind from his own disappointment, and compelling 
his attention to the affairs or Edith and her betrothed 
huspand, the letter of Burley, long forgotten, suddenly 
rushed on his memory, like a ray of light darting througn 
a mlK). 
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“ Their ruin must have been his work,J was his internal 
conclusion. “If it canjae repaired, it must be through 
his means, or by information obtained from him. I 
will search him out. Stern, crafty, and enthusiastic 
he is, my plain and downright rectituc^ of purpose hAs 
more than once jjrevailed with him. I will seek niUi out, 
at least; and who knows what influence tfie. information 
I -'may acquire from him may have on the -fortunes of 
those whom I shall never see more, and who wili^probably 
never learn that I am now suppressing my own. grief^ to 
add, if possible, to their happiness?” *. I. 

Animated by these hopes, though tlie foundation was 
but slight, he sought the nearest way to the high-road; 
and as all the tracks througli tJie valley were known to 
him since he hunted through them in youth, he Aad no 
other difficulty than that of surmounting one or two 
enclosures, ere he found himself on the road to the 
small burgh wliere the feast of t!ie popinjay had been 
celebrated. He journeycid in a state of muid sad indeed 
and deiected, yet relieved from its earlier and, more in¬ 
tolerable shite of .anguish ; for virtuous resol^ion and 
manly disinterestedness seldom fail to restorci ti'Slnquillity 
even where they cannot create happiness. HA^urned his 
thoughts with strong cflbi*t upon the means fii discover¬ 
ing Burley, and the chance there ‘was Qf extrac-iJing from 
him any knowledge which he might xwssess favourable to 
her in whoso cause he interested himself, and Jength 
formed the resolution of guiding hims(;lf bjr thft'circum- 
stances in which he might discover the obji^t of his 
quest, trusting ^lat, from Cuddle’s account of schism 
betwixt Burley and his bretliren of the Presbyte^p-per¬ 
suasion, he might And Jiim less rancorously disposed 
against Miss Bellenden, and inclined to exert the power 
which he asserted liimself to possess over her fortunes 
more favourably than heretofore. 

N^oontido had p.assed away, when our traveller found 
himself in the neighbourhood of his deceased uncle’s 
habitation of Milnwood. it* rose among glades and 
groves that were chequered with .*i thousand' early 
recollections of joy and sorrow, and made upon Morton^ 
that mournful impression, soft and affecting, yet witlial 
soothing, which the sensitive niiiid usually receives tifom 
a return to the haunts of childhood and early youUi, 
after having experienced tlic vicissitudes and tei^ests 
of public life. A strong desire came upon him to visit 
the house itself. 
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“Old Alifioi\,”«he thought^ “will not know me, mo^ 
than the honest couple whou^ I saw yesterday. I may 
indulge my curiosity, and proceed on my journey, with¬ 
out her^ having any knowledge of my exist^ce. I thin^ 
they said mymncie had bequeathed to her my family 
ms^hsion. Well—be it so. I have enough to sorr0^ 
for, to enable me to dispense with lamenting such a 
disappointment as that; and yet methinks he ^s^ 
chosen an odd successor in my grumbling old dame,' 
to a line of respectable if not distinguished ancestry. 
Let it be as it may, I will visit the old mansion at 
least once more.” 

TJie house of Milnwood, even in its best days, had 
nothing cheerful about it, but its gloom appeared to be 
doubled under tlie auspices of the old housekeeper., 
Everytliing, indeed, was in repair; there were no slates 
deficient upon the steep grey roof, and no panes broken 
in the narrow windows. But the grass in tlie courtyard 
looked as if the foot of man liad not been there for 
years ^ the doors were carefully locked, and that which 
admit^.d to the hall sceincd to have been shut for a 
length'*of time, since the spiders iiad fairly drawn tJieir 
webs over the doorway and the stiiples. Living sight 
or souiiiid there was none, until, after much knocking, 
Mojtolt heard ilio little window, through which it was 
usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much caution. 
The face of Alisf)n, puckered with some score of wrinkles, 
in" addition to tliosc with whicli it was furrowed when 
left Scotland, now presented itself, enveloped in 
a from under the protection of which some of her 
greypresses had escaped in a mannitr more picturesaue 
than beautiful, while her shrill tremulous voice demanded 
the cause of the knocking. 

“I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson, 
who resides here,” said Uoiiry. 

“She’s no at name the diw,” answered Mrs Wilson, in 
•^iropria persona^ the state of w’hose head-dress, perhaps, 
inspired hef with this direct mode of denying herself; 

“ and ye are but a mislear’d' person to speer*-* tor her in 
fete a manner. ^ Yc might hae had an M under your belt 
for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood.” 

“I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling at 
finding in old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect wliicii 
bIJb used to* exhibit upon former occasions-*-^* I beg 
pardon ;—am but a stranger in this country, and have 

' Unmannerly. a Ask. 
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been so long abroad that I have almos^t forgotten my 
own language.” 

“Did ye come frae foreign parts?” said Aijie; “then 
.maybe ye may hae heard of a young gentleman of thie 
country, that they ca’ Heniy Morton ? ” • 

“I liave heard,” said Morton, “of such a name in 
Germany.” 

“ Then bide a wee bit * where you are, friend—or stay— 
gang round by the back o’ tlie house, and ye^l find iv 
laigh^ door; it’s on the latch, for it’s never barred till 
sunset. Ye’ll opoii’t—and tak care ye dinna.fa’ ower the 
tub, for the entry’s dark—and then ye’ll turn to the 
light, and then ye’ll liaud straught forward, and then 
ye’ll turn to the right again, and ye’ll tak heed o’ the 
cellar stairs, and then ye’ll be at the door o’ tht?“little 
kitchen—it’s a' the kitchen that’s at Milnwood now—and 
I’ll come down t’yo, and whale’t'r ye wad say to Mistress 
Wilson ye may very safely tell it to mo.” 

A stranger might have had some ditfioulty, notwith¬ 
standing tlie miimtonoss of the directions supplied by 
Ailio, to pilot liimself in safety through tlie dafk .laby¬ 
rinth of passages that i(‘tl from the back-doql* to tlic 
little kitchen; liut Hruiry was too well acquainted with 
the navigation of these straits to expenenc# danger, 
either from the Scylla which lurked on o^ie side^itt s^liape 
of a bmtking tub, or the Charybdis which yawned tlie 
other in tlie profuiulity of a winding cellaijrstair/. His 
only impediment arose from the snai’ling and Virement 
barking of a small cocking spaniel, once his own pro¬ 
perty, but whicli, unlike to the faithful Argus, spw his 
master return from his wanderings without any symptom 
of recognition. 

“The little dogs and all!” said Morton to hjmself, 
on being disowned by his former favourite.—“I am so 
changed, that no breathing creature that 1 have known 
and loved will now acknowledge me I ” 

At this moment he had reached the kitchen, and soon 
after the tread af Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the 
crutcli-liandled cane, which served at once to prop and 
to guide her footsteps, were heard upon the stairs, ah 
annunciation which continued for some time ere she fairly- 
reached the kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slender pre- 
paratiobs for housekeeping which were now suflS.cient in 
the house of his ancestors. The fire, though coals are 

* Walt a lltllc. ■- Low. * 
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plenty in that ».neighbourliood, was husbanded with the 
closest attention to economy of fuel, and the small pip¬ 
kin, in which was preparing the dinner of the old woman 
•and hei' maid-of-ali-work, a girl of twelve years old, 
intimated by its thin and watery vapour, that Ailie had 
not mended her cheer with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, the head which nodded with self- 
importance—the features in which an irritable pecvis^- 
*ness, actplired by habit and indu\gence, strove with a 
temper naturally afiectionate and good-natured—the coif 
—the apron—the blue-checked gown, were all those of 
old Ailie ; but laced luiiiiers, hastily put on to meet the 
stranger, with some other trifling articles of decoration, 
marked the difterence between Mrs W^ilson, liferentrix 
of Mflnwood, and the housekeeper of the late proprietor. 

“ What were ye pleased to want wi’ Mrs Wilson, sir ? 
am Mrs Wilson,” was her first jiddress; for the five 
minutes' time wliieli slio Imxl gained for the business of 
the toijette, entitled hei*, she conceived, to assume the 
full mefct ot her illustrious name, and shine forth on her 
guest in unchastened splendour. Morton’s sensations, 
confounded between the past and prtisent, fairly confused 
him so much, that he would have had difliculty in 
answerifl^ her, even if he had knovvn well what to say. 
But««as -Hc haa«liot determined what cliaracter he was 
to adopt while concealing that which was properly liis 
own,-he h*wl an additional reason for remaining silent. 
Mrs '\^son, iji perplexity, and with some apprehension, 
repeated her question. 

‘‘WJkat were yc pleased to want wi’ me, sir Yc said 
ye keri’d Mr Harry Morton ! ” 

Pardon mc^ madam,” answered Henry; “ it was of one 
Silas Morton 1 spoke.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. 

“ It wms his father, then, ye kent o’, the brother of the 
late Miliiwood ?—Ye canna mind him abroad, I wad think; 
—he was come hame afore ye were born. 1 thought ye 
had brought me news of poor Maistei* Harry.” 

. “It was from my fattier I learned to know Colonel 
Morton,” said Henry;—“ of the son 1 know little or 
tiothing ; rumour says he died abroad on his passage to 
Holland.^’ 

(if That’s ow.er like to bo true,” said the old woman, 
with a sigh, “ and mony a ^ tear it’s cost my auld een. 
His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough’d ‘ awa wi’ it in his 

1 S] firmed away, rcfciTing to Ills death. 
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mouth. He had been ^ieing me preceege directions anent 
the bread, and the wine, and the brandfy, at his burial, 
and how often it was to be handed round the commny 
(for, dead or alive, he was a prudent, frugal, pai;ist&ing 
man), and then he said, said he, ‘Ailie,^(lie aye ca’^d me* 
Ailie—we were auld acquaintance), ‘ AiJie, take ye '<;are 
and baud the gear ^ weel tliegither ; for '^he name of 
^iorton of Milnwood’s gane out like the last sough* of an 
auld sang.’ And sae he fell out o’ ae dwam* into, another, 
and ne’er spak a word mair, unless it were something we 
cou’dna mak out, about a dipped candle being gude 
eneugh to ^see to dee wi’;—lie cou’d ne’er bide, to see a 
moulded ane, and there was ane, by ill-luck, on the table.” 

Wliilc Mrs Wilson was thus detailing the last moments 
of the old miser, Morton was pressingly engaged in 
diverting the assiduous curiosity of the dog, which, 
recovered from his lirst surprise, and combining former 
recollections, had, after much snulRng and examination, 
begun a course of capering and jumiiing upoi> the 
stranger which threatened every instant to betray him. 
At length, in the urgency of his impatienoCir Morton 
could not forbear exi;laiming, iii a tone of hasty impa¬ 
tience, “ Down, Elpliin ! down, sir ! ” 

“Ye ken our dog’s name,” said the old lady, struck 
with great and sudden surprise—“Ye ken vOV(a* dog’s 
name, and it’s no a common ane. And Sie creature kens 
you, too,” she continued, in a more agitated and shriller 
tone—“God guide us ! it’s my ain bairn ! ” • 

8o saying, the poor old woman threw herself around 
Morton’s notk, clung to him, kissed him as if jie had 
been actually her child, and wept for joy. There %as no 
parrying the discovery^ if lie could have had the heart to 
attempt any further disguise. He returned the embrace 
with tlie most grateful warmth, and answorod— 

“ 1 do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your 
kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at 
least one triend to welcome me to my native country.” 

“Friends!” exclaimed Ailie—“ye’ll hae niony friends, 
—ye’ll hjm mony tVioiids ; for ye will hae gear,^ hinny — 
ye will hae gear. Ilt^avcn mak ye a gude guide b’t!^ 
But, ell, sirs ! ” she continued, pushing him back from hei( 
with her trembling haiul and shrivelled arm, and gasdn'g 
in his face, as if to read, at more convenient distance, the 
ravages which sorrow rather than time had made oh'his 
face—“ Eh, sirs ! yc’i-c sair altered, hinny ; your face is 

» Property. * Notg. •" Swoon. Money. * Term of cndcagpicnt. 
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turned pale, apd your een are sunken, and your bonny 
red-and-wliite cheeks are turned a’ dark ana sunburnt. 
O, weary on the wars! mony’s the comely face they 
'■destroyi~ And when cam ye here, hinny 1—and where hae 
ye been ?—anc^ what hae ye been doing ?—and what for 
did ye na write to us ?—and how cam ye to pass yoursell 
for aead V—ahd what for did ye come creepin’ to your ain 
house as if ye had been an unco ^ body, to gie poor auld 
^ Ailie sk; a start ? ’ she concluded, smiling through ner 
tears. 

It was. some time ere Morton could overcome his own 
emotion;.so as to give the kind old woman tlie informa¬ 
tion which we shall communicate to our readers in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XL. 


- Aumurlo tlmi wns, 

But that Ls fur Ih'uic J!Ii‘1iai'd*s friend; 

And, maduin, >uu must ciUl lilui Kutlund now. 

UlOUARl) IT. 

The scene of explanation was hastily removed from 
the^li<?i;Jo kitclj^ to Mrs Wilson’s own matted room ; the 
very idme which she had occupied as housekeeper, and 
which she continued to retain. “It was,” she said, 
“better, secured against sifting winds than the hall, 
which she had found dangerous to lier rheumatisms, 
and it'was more fitting for her use than the late Miln- 
wooePs apirtment, honest man, which gave her sad 
thoughts; ” and as for the great oak parlour, it was 
never opened but to be aired, waslied, and dusted, accord¬ 
ing to the iiivaiiable practice of the family, unless upon 
their most solemn festivals. In the matted room, there¬ 
fore, they were settled, surrounded by pickle-pots and 
conserves of all kinds, which the ci-devant housekeeper 
continued to compound, out of mere habit, althougli 
neither slie lierself, nor any one else, ever partook of the 
Gofnfits which she so regularly prepared 
, Morton, adapting his narrative to the comprehension 
of his auditor, informed her briefly of the wreck of the 
vessel, and the loss of all hands, excepting two or three 
common setCmon, who had early secured the skifl^ and 
were just putting off* from the vessel when ho leaped 

• ' 3t ranker. 
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from the deck into tlieir boat, and unexpectedly, as well 
as contrary to their inclination, made himself partner of 
their voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, he 
was fortunate enough to meet with an old crflp^jer who 
had been in service with his father. By. his advice he 
shunned going immediately to the Hague, but forwarded 
his letters to tlie court of the Stadtholder. ‘ OWr Prince,” 
s^id the veteran, “must as yet keep terms with his father- 
in-law, and with your King Charles; and to fQiproach 
him in the character of a Scottish malcontent would*' 
render it imprudent for him to distinguish you by his 
favour. Wait, therefore, his orders,. without forcing 
yourself on his notice ; observe the strictest prudence 
and retirement; assume for the present a different name: 
shun the company of the British exiles; and, depend 
upon it, you will not repent your prudence.” 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly, After a 
considerable time liad elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in a 
progress through tlie United Statens, came to the fown 
where Morton, impatient at his situation and the in¬ 
cognito wliich he was obliged to obscu’ve, still continued 
nevertheless to be a resident, lie liad an hour of private 
interview assigned, in which th(i priiitu? expressed himself 
highly pleased with his intelligence, his prudence and the 
liberal view which he seemed to take of the fac'ions of 
his native country, their motives and their purposes.*^ 

“ 1 would gladly,” said William, “attach you to niy own 

i iersoii, but that eainiot be- without giving 'offence in 
England. But f will do as much for you, as well out of 
respect for the sentiiiKuits you have expressed, as for the 
recommendations you have brought me. Here is a com¬ 
mission ill a Swiss regiment at present in garrison in a 
distant province, where you will meet few or none of 
your countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, and 
let the name of Morton sleep till better days.” 

“Thus began uiy fortune,” continued Morton;—“and 
my services have, on various occasions, been distinguished 
by his Iloyal Highness, until tlui inoment that brought 
him to Britain as our political deliverer. His commands 
must excuse my silence to my few friends in Scotlaiid; 
and I wonder not at the report of iiiy death, consider¬ 
ing the wreck of the vessel, and^ tliat I found no occ^lop 
to use the letters of exchange with which I was furnished 
by the liberality of some of them—a circums^nce which 
must have confirmed the belief that I had perished.” 

“ But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs Wilson, “ did yc find«iae 
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Scotch body at^tke Prince of Orange’s court that ken’d 
ye ? 1 wad hae thought Morton o’ Milnwood was keii’d a’ 
through the country.” 

“I was* purposely engaged in distant service,” said 
'Morton, “until 41 period when few, without as deep and 
kinft a njotiye of interest as yours, Ailie, would liave 
known the tripling Morton in Major-CJeneral Melville.” 

“ Melville was your niotlier’s name,” said Mrs Wilsoi^; 
but Merton sounds far bonnier in iny auld lugs.^ And 
when ye'tak up the Jairdship, ye maun tak the auld name 
and designation again.” 

“ I ain like to be in no haste to do either the one or the 
other, Ailie, for I have some reasons for the present to 
conceal my being alive from every one but you ; and as 
for the lairdship of Milnwood, it is in as good hands. 

“As gude hands, hinny!” re-echoed Ailie; “I’m 
hopefu’* you are no meaning mine ? The rents and the 
lands a.re but a sair fash to me. And I’m ower failed to 
tak » helpmate, though Wylie Mactrickit the writer was 
very pressing, and spak very civilly ; but I’m ower auld 
a cat to draw that strae before me—Jjc canna whilliwhaw^ 
me as he’s dune mony «a ane. And then ] thouglit aye 
ye wad c<!|&ne back, and 1 would get my pickle meal and 
my soujV* milk, and keep a’ things right about ye as I 
UBec^t<ydo in yqgir puir uncle’s tinje, and it wad be just 
pleasure enough foi* me to sec ye thrive and guide tlie 
gear canny Ye'll hae learned that in Holland, I’se 
warrant, for they’re thrifty folk tJiere, as I hear tell. 
—But ye’ll be for keeping rather a mair house than 
puir atild Milnwood that’s gane; and, indeed, 1 would 
approve o’ your eating butcher-meat maybe as afteii 
as three times a-week—it keeps the wind out o’ the 
stamack.” 

“We will talk of all this another time,” said Morton, 
surprised at the generosity upon a large scale, which 
mingled in Ailie’s thoughts and actions with habitual 
and sordid parsimony, and at the odd contrast be¬ 
tween her love of saving and indifference to self-acqui¬ 
sition. “You must know,” he continued, “that I am 
in’this country only for a few days on some special 
business of importance to the Government, and there¬ 
fore, Ailie, not a word of having seen me. At some 
other time I will acquaint you fully with my motives and 
intentions.” 


^ £ai*s. 

* Small portion. 


® Trouble. 

‘ Quantity of. 


Cheat 
« Frudentiy. 
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"E’en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailic“I can keep 
a secret like my neighbours; and weel auld Milnwood 
ken’d it, lionest man, for he tauld me where he keepit 
his gear,^ and that’s what maist folk like to ’hae as* . 
private as possibly may be.—But come aw? wi’ me, hinny' • 
till 1 show ye the oak-parlour how grandlyJLt^s keejnt; 
just as if ye Jiad been expected haine every day—I loot ^ 
nivibody sort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ 
divertisenient to me, though whiles the tear wa,. ® into ^ 
my ee, and I said to mysell, what needs f fjish'* wi’ grates, 
and carpets, and cushions, and the muckle bi^ass eandfe- 
sticks, ony mail* ? for they’ll ne’er come liame that aught 
it rightfully.” 

AA^th these words she hauled him away to this sanctum, 
sanctorimi, the scrubbing and cleaning whereof wat, her 
daily employment, as its high state of good order ? 
constituted the very pride of her heart. Morton, as he 
followed her into the room, underwent a rebuke for 
not ‘‘dighting^* his shune,” whicli showed that Ailie 
had not relinquished her habits of authority. On enter¬ 
ing tlie oak-])arIour, he could not but recollj^ct the 
feelings of solemn awe with which, when a bo;^< lie had 
been affoct(jd at his 0 (!casional and I'are admission to an 
apartment, which he then supposed had not its equal 
save in the halls of princes. It may be readily suppq^ed, 
that the worked-worsted chairs, with their shoijisb. ebony 
legs and long upright backs, liad lost much of their 
inllucnce over his mind ; tiiat the large brass* aiid irons 
seemed diminished in splendour ; that the green worsted 
tapestry appeared no masterpiece of the Ari*as loonS ^ -and 
that the room looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and 
disconsolate. \ct there were two objects, “The coun¬ 
terfeit presentment of two br-others,” whicli,^ dissimilar 
as those described by Hamlet, ailected his mind with .a 
variety of sensations. One full-length portrait repre¬ 
sented his father^ in complete armour, with a counten¬ 
ance indicating his masculine and determined character ; * 
and the other set forth his uncle, in velvet and brocade, 
looking as if he were ashamed of his own finery, though 
entirely indebted for it to the liberality of the paintelr.Hr 

“ It was an idle fancy,” Ailie said, “ to dress the honest 
auld man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he ne’er wotfe in' 
his life, instead o’ douce® Eaploch grey, and his band 
the narrow edging.” 

’ Money. ® Allowed. •** Came. 

* Ti’onlde. »Wiping. . •- * Sedate. ® 
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In private, li^prton could not help being much of her 
opinion; for anything approaching to tlie dress of a gen¬ 
tleman sate as^ ill on the ungainly person of his relative, 
as^'an open or* generous expression would have done on 
his mean and wioney-making features. He now extri¬ 
cate hims^l^ from Ailie to visit some of his haunts in 
the neighbouring wood, while her own hands made an 
addition to the dinner she was preparing,—an incldei t 
no othe^ise remarkable than as it cost the life of a 
lowk which, for any event of less importance than the 
arrivaLof* Henry Morton, might liave cackled on to a 
good old age, ore Ailie could have been guilty of the 
extravagance of killing and dressing? it. The meal was 
seasoned by talk of old times, and by tlie idans which 
Ailie 4aid out for futurity, in whicli she assigned her 
young master all the prudential habits of her old one, 
and planned out the dexterity with which slie was to 
exercise her duty as governante. Morton let the old 
woman enjoy her day-dreams and castle-building during 
. moments of sucli pleasure^ and deferred, till some fitter 
occasion, the communication of his purjiose again to 
retuni arid spend Ins life upon the Continent. 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, 
which he? considered likely to render more difficult his 
rese^^cffes*. after .Burley. He exchanged it for a grey 
doublet 4(iid cloak, formerly his usual attire at Miln- 
wood, abd which Mrs Wilson produced from a chest 
of walnut-£rce, wJierein she had laid them aside, with¬ 
out forgetting carefully to brush and air them from 
time f^xime. Morton retained his sword and fire-arms, 
without which few persons travelled in those unsettled 
times. When he appeared in his new .attire, Mrs Wilson 
was first thankful “.that they fitted him sae decently, 
since, though he was iiae fatter, yet he looked mair 
manly than when he was taen frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what she ciilled “beet-masters to the new,” 
and was far advanced in the history of a velvet cloak 
. belonging to the late Milnwood, which had first been 
CQittertea to a velvet doublet, and then into a pair of 
•breeche^ and appeared each time as good as new, when 
“'Morton interrupted her account of its transmigration to 
higher good-bye. 

^ He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, by 
■ expressing tlie necessity he was under of proceeding on 
his jburney that .evening. 
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“And where rare ye gauii?—and what V® that 
for?—and wliar wad ye sleep hut in your ain house, after 
ye hae been sae raony years fr.ae hame ? ” 

“I feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but if «iust 1)56 
so; and that was the rerason that 1 attempted to conceal 
myself from you, as I suspected you would not let%ne 
part from you so easily ” 

But whar ai’e ye gaun, then ? said Ail'ie, once more. 
“Saw e’er mortal een the like o' you, just to conicae mo¬ 
ment, and flee awa like an arrow out of a bow the neist ? 

“J must go down,” replied Morton, “to Niel Blane, 
the Piper’s Howtf; he can give me a bed, I supposed” 

“A bed?—I’sc warrant can he,” rc])lied Ailie, “and 
gaur ye pay wccl for’t into the Uargain. Laddie, 1 dare-: 
say ye hae lost your wits in tliae foreign p.arts, toigang 
and gie siller for a su])per rand a bed, and might Jiao 
baith for naething, and thanks t’yc for .accepting th^m.” ' 
“I asisure you, Ailie,” said Morton, desirous to silence 
Iier ronionstraiic(;s, “that tliis is a business of great 
importance, in wliich I may be a great gainer, and can¬ 
not possibly be a loser.” 

“1 dinna sec how that can be, if you begin by gjeing 
maybe the feck^ o’ twal shillings Scots for yow* supper 
but young folks are aye veniuresoine, and thiuik to get 
siller-^ that way. My puir auld master tgok a suiwr gate, 
and never parted wd’ it wli(*n ho had anes gottfeti’t.” 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, MoHon took 
leave of Ailie, .and mounted his horse to proceed^the little 
town, after ex.acting a solemn promise that she would con¬ 
ceal his return until she ag.ain saw or heard from lam.. 

“I am not very extravagant,” was his natural reflec¬ 
tion, as lie trotted slowly tow’ards the town ;—“but were 
Ailie and I to set up house together, as she proposes, I 
think my profusion would break the good old creature’a 
heart before a week w’ere out.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


- Where’s the jdlly host 
You told me of? ’T has been my custom ever 
To parley with mine host. 

Lover's Progress:, 


Morton reached the borough town without meefing 
with any remarkable adventure, and alighted at the 

‘ Greater part. • Money. 
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little inn. •It had occurred to him more ^han once, while 
upon his journv.yj*that his resumption of the dress which 
he had worn while a youth, although favourable to his 
views in other*respects, might render it more difficult for 
1pm to i^main incognito. But a few years of campaigns 
andi wandering^ had so changed his appearance, that he 
had great, ^^'htidence that in tlie ^rown man, whose 
brows exhibited the traces of resolution and considerate 


thought, none would recognise the raw and bashfM 
stripling who won the game of the popinjay. The only 
chance was that here and there some whig, whom he 
had led to battle, might remember the Captain of the 
Milnwood Marksmen; but the risk, if there was any, 
could not be guarded against. 

The Howff seemed full and frequented as if possessed 
of s^lP its old celebrity. The person and demeanour of 
Niel Blane, more fat and less civil than of yore, inti¬ 
mated that he had increased as well in purse as in cor¬ 
pulence ; for in Scotland, a landlord’s complaisance for 
his guests decreases in exact proportion to his rise in the 
world. His daughter had acquired the air of a dexterous 
bar-maid, undisturbed by the circumstances of love and 
war, so apt to perplex lier in the exercise of her vocation. 
Both showed Morton the degree of attention which 
could ha¥*o been expected by a stranger travelling with¬ 
out sttendfuits, %t a time when they were pfirticularly 
the badges^'of distinction. He took upon himself exactly 
the character his appearance presented,—went to the 
stable and saw liis horse accommodated,—then returned 
to the house, and seating himself iii the public room 
(for tq' request one to himself would in those days, have 
been thought an overweening degree of conceit), he 
found himself in the very apartment in which he had 
some years before celebrated his victory at the game of 
the popinjay, a jocular preferment which led to so many 
serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well_ be supposed, a much- 
changed man since that festivity; and yet, to look 
' around him, the groups assembled in the Howff seemed 
not, dissimilar to those which the same scene had for¬ 


merly- presented. Two or three burghers husbanded 
their ^ "dribbles o’ brandy; ” two or three dragoons 
lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed the inactive 
tinq^s that allpwed them no better cheer. Their comet 
did not, indeed, play at backgammon with the curate in 
his cassock, but he drank a little modicum of <iqua 
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mirahilu with the grey-cloaked Presbyterian minister. 
The scene -was another, and yet the sttme, differing only 
in persons,'but corresponding in general characteaf.' .. 

“Let the tide of the world wax or ^yane it. will,” 
Morton thought, as he looked around him, “enfiiigh will 
be found to till the places which cliancen’enders vacant j 
and, ia the usual occupations and amuse] 7 *''T?ts of life, 
human beings will succeed each other as leaves upon the 
Slime tree, with the same individual difference and the 
same general resemblance.” ^ ^ • 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton,- whose experience 
had taught him the readiest mode of securing attention, 
ordered a pint of claret, and, as the smiling landlora 
appeared wdth the pewter measure foaming fresh from 
the tap (for bottling wine was not then in fashion), h® 
asked him to sit down and take a share of the 5?oodl3heer. 
This invitation was peculiarly acceptable to Niel l{lane, 
who, if he did not positively expect it from every guest 
not provided with better company, y€^t received it from 
many, and was not a whit abasljed or surprised att the 
summons. He sat down along with his guest in a se¬ 
cluded nook near the chimney; and while lie received 
encouragement to drink by far the greater sl^ihrh of the 
liquor before them, he entered at length, as aj'part of his 
expected functions, upon the news of trie coufttnr,—the 
births, deaths, and marriages—^the change of-prdpeirty— 
the downfall of old families, and the rise of^-new. But 
politics, now the fertile source of eloqueiice^ijfnine host 
did not care to mingle in his theme ; and it only in 
answer to a question of Morton, that he replied with an 
air of indifference, “ Um ! ay ! we aye hae sodgers ki](iang 
us, mair or less. There’s a wheen ^ German horse down 
at Glasgow yonder; they ca’ their commander Witty body, 
or some sic name, though he’s as grave and grewsome^ an 
auld Dutchman as e’er 1 saw.” ^ 

“Wittenbold, perhaps?” said Morton; “an old man,' 
with grey hair and short black moustaches — speaks 
seldom ? ” 

“And smokes for ever,” replied Niel Blane. “I see' 
your honour kens the man. He may be a very 'glide, 
man, too, for aucht I see, that is, considering he i&: a 
sodger and a Dutchman ; but if he were ten generals^ 
and as mony Wittiebodies, he has nae skill in the pipes ; 
he gar’d me stop in the middle of Toi-pjiichen’s I$|nt, 
the best piece o’ music that ever bag gae wind to.” - 

» Kumlier. » Very uncomely. 
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“But. these fellows,” said Morton, glancing hU eyo 
towards^ the soldidirs that were in the apartment, “ are 
not of hk corps ? ” 

**Na, na^ these are Scotch dragoons,” said mine host 
—“ our niii auld caterpillars ; these were Claver’se’s lads 
a while syne ^ tftid wad be again, maybe, if he had the 
lang ten in? Vhand.” 

“ Is there not a report of Ins death ? ” inquired Morton. 

“Troth-is there,” sjiid the landlord; “your honour k 
pight^-tiiere is sic a fleeing rumour; but, in my puir 
opinion; it?s’ lang or the den die. 1 wad hae the folks 
lierc look to theiPsells. If he makes an outbreak, he’ll 
be doun -frae the* Hielands or I could drink this glass— 
and whare are they then ? A' thae hellrakers o’ dragoons 
Wiffcd be at his whistle in a moment. Nae doubt they’re 
Willie^s men e’en now, as they were James’s a while 
syne?s,—and reason good—^they fight for their pay; what 
else hae they to fight for ? They hae neither lands nor 
housesj I trow. There’s ae gude tiling o’ the change, or 
the Kevolution, as they ca’ it,—folks may speak out 
afore thae birkies ^ now, and nae fear o’ being liauled 
awa tp. the guard-house, or having the thumikins ® 
screwed o^ your finger-ends, just as I wad drive the 
screw through a cork,” • 

There, "^as a little pause, when Morton, feeling confi¬ 
dent an the'progress he had made in mine host’s famili¬ 
arity, asked, though with the hesitation proper to one 
who puts,^-question, on the answer to which rests some¬ 
thing of importance,—“Whether Blane knew a woman in 
that neighbourhood called Elizabeth Maclure 1 ” 

“ Whether I ken Bessie Maclure 1 ” answered the land¬ 
lord, with a landlord’s laugh—“How can I hut ken my 
ain wife’s—(haly be her rest!)—my ain wife’s first gude- 
man’s sister, Bessie Maclure 1 An honest wife she is, 
but sair she’s been trysted wi’ misfortunes—the loss o^ 
twa decent lads o’ sons, in the time o’ the persecution, 
as they ca’ it now-^-days ; and doucely and decently she 
has borne her buixlen, blaming nane, and condemning 
none. If there’s an honest woman in the world, it? 
Bessie Maclure. And to lose her twa sons, as I was 
sayiiig, and to hae dragoons clinked down on her for 
a mbUith bypast—for, be whig or tory uppermost, they 
aye quarter thae loons on victuallers—^to lose as I was 
saying”- , 

> Ago. * Llvdy feiOowB. 

s An instrument of torture applied as a screw to Uie thumlMa 
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''This woman keeps an inn, then 1” interrupted Morton. 

A public, in a puir way,” replied Blfenc, looking round 
at his own superior accommodations—“ a sour briowst ^ o’ 
sma* ale that she sells to folk that are ow^ drouthy ^ wi’ 
travel to bo nice : but naething to ca’ a stirring tr^e or 
a thriving change-house.” ^ - 

“ Can you get me a guide there 1 ” said 

“ Your honour will rest here a' the night ?—ye’ll hardly^ 
^t accommodation at Bessie’s,” said Niel, whose regard 
for his diseased wife’s relative by no means .extended t(b 
sending company from his own liouse to hers. •. 

“ There is a friend,” answered Morton, “ whom I am to 
meet with there, and I only called here to take a stirrup 
cup and inquire the way.” 

“Your honour had better,” answered the landiorA with 
the perseverance of his calling, “send some ane tcf warn 
your friend to come on here.” 

“I tell you, landlord,” answered Morton impatiently, 
“ that will not serve my purpose * I must go straight to 
this woman Maclure’s house, and I desire yt»n to firtd me 
a guide.” 

“Aweel, sir, ye’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure,” said 
Niel Blane^ somewhat disconcerted : “but deiJ a guide 
ye’Jl need, if ye gae doun the water for twa piile or sae, 
us gin ye were bound for Milriwood. House, aiidf tlien tak 
the first broken disjasked-lookiiig. rofid^ tha^, ni^kcs for 
the hills—ye’ll ken’t by a broken ash-tree tlu3^ stands at 
the side o’ a burn just where the roads meet'^ and then 
travel out tlie path—ye canna miss Wido\<r: rMaclure’s 
public, for deil another house or bauld is on the road for 
ten lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty English. 

I am sorry your honour would think o’ gaun out my 
house the nicht. But my wife’s gude-sister is a decent 
woman, and it’s no lost that a friend gets.” 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and departed. 
The sunset of the summer day placed him at Hie ash^ 
tree, where the path led up towards the moors. “Here,” 
he said to himself, “ iny misfortunes commenced ; for just 
here, when Burley and I w^ere about .to .separate on the 
first night we ever met, he was alarmed by the intelli- ^ 
gence. that the passes were secured by soldiers Isring iri: 
wait tor him. Beneath tliat very ash sate the old womain 
who awrised him of his danger. How strange that my 
whole fortunes should have become inseparably inter¬ 
woven with that man’s, without anything more on my 

^ Brewing. ' Thirsty, ' 
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part than the disdharge of an ordinary duty of humanity! 
Would to Heaven it were possible I could find my humble 
qmiet.andktranquillity of mind upon the spot where I lost 
thcsm! 

• Thus arranglhg his reflections betwixt speech and 
. thought, IvL. ‘ umed his horse's head up the path. 

• . Evening*lowered around him as he advanced up the^-' 
narrow dell which had once been a wood, but was now^ 
^•avine divested of trees, unless where a few, from their 
inaccessible situation on the edge of precipitous banks, 
or clinging dmong rocks and huge stones, defied the 
invasion of men and of cattle, like the scattered tribes of 
a conquered country, driven to take refuge in the barren 
stren^h of its mountains. These, too, wasted and 
deca^d, seemed rather to exist tlian to flourish, and 
only served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. ’ But the stream brawled down among them in all 
its freshness and vivacity, giving the life and animation 
which a mountain rivulet alone can confer on the barest 
and most savage scenes, and^ which the inhabitants of 
such a country miss when gazing even upon the tran(]|uil 
winding of ,a majestic stream through plains of fertility. 
and besideIpal.'iccs of splendour, Tlie track of the road 
followed the course of the brook, which was now visible, 
and now ohly t& be distinguished by its brawling heard 
among the stones, or in the clefts of the rock, that 
occasionally interrupted its course 

“Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
enthusiasm of liis reverie,—“why chafe with the rocks 
that stop thy course for a moment ? There is a sea to 
receive thee in its bosom ; and there is an eternity for 
man when his fretful and hasty course through the vale 
of time shall be ceased and over. What thy petty 
fuming is to the deep and vast billows of a shoreless 
ocean, are oui’ cares, liopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to 
tlie obiects which must occupy us through the awful and^ 
boundless succession of ages ! ” 

Thus moralising, our traveller passed on till the deli 
opened, and the banks, receding from ikiG brook, left a 
little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small field, on 
whidi some corn was growing, and a cottage, whose 
walld “were not above five feet high, and whose thatched 
vQoi^ green with moisture, age, housedeek, and grass, 
had in some places suflered dam^c from the encroach¬ 
ment of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of 
veraure had diverted from their more legitimate pasture. 
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An ill'Spelt and worse-written inscription intimated to 
the traveller that he might here find refreshment for man 
and horse;—no unacceptable intimation, laide the hut 
appeared to be, considering the wild path he hati trod in 
approaching it, and the high and waste mountains wj^ch 
rose in desolate dignity behind this humble r-’^um. 

“It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, “in 
s^me such spot as this, that Burley was likely to nnd a 
congenial confidant.” ^ n 

As he approached, he observed tlie good dame of the 
house herself seated by the door ; she had hitherto been 
concealed from him by a huge alder-bush,' 

“Good evening, mother." said the traveller.—“Yoi^r 
name is Mistress Maclure 1 ” 

“ Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the d^ply. 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a nipht ? ” 

“I can, sir, if he will be pleased'with the widow’s cake 
and the widow’s cruize.” 

“ I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered Mtfrton. 
“and nothing can come amiss to me in the. way oi 
entertainment.” ., • 

“A sodger, sir?” said the old woman, with a sigh. 

“ God send ye a better trade! ” 

“It is believed to be an honourable profe^ipn, my 
good dame. I hope you do not think whe worse ce me 
for having belonged to it ? ” 

“I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman,fiL*and your 
voice sounds like that of a civil gentleman hut 1 hae 
witnessed sae muckle ill wi' sodgering in this puir land 
that I am e’en content that I can see nae mair o’t wi’ 
these sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was * 
bHnd. 

“Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good dame)” 
said he, compassionately ; “ your infirmity seems ill cd- 
culated for your profession.” 

“Na, sir.’^ answered the old woman.: “1 can gang" 
about the house readily eneugh; and I nae a bit lassie 
to help me, and the dragoon lads iw^ill look after your 
horse when they come hame frae their patrol, for a sma* 
matter; they are civiller now than lang syne.’’ . . ‘ 
U^n these assurances, Morton alighted. 

“Peggy, my bonny bird,”- continued the hostass, 
addressing a little gin of twelve years old, who had by 
this time appeared^ “tak the gentleman's horse to the 
stable, and slack his girths, and tak afi* the bridle,^and 
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shake down a'ldfek hay before him, till the dragoons 
come back.—Come this way^ sir,” she continued; “ ye’ll 
find my,house»clean, though it’s a puir ane.” 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Then out aqd spake the auld mother. 

And fast her tears did fa'— 

“Ye wadiia be Warn'd, my son Johnie, 

Frao the hunting to bide awal" 

Old Ballad. 

WSen he entered the cottage, Morton perceived that 
the old hostess had spoken truth. The inside of the hut 
belied Ps outward appearance, and was neat, and even 
comfortable, especially the inner apartment, in which the 
hostess informed her guest that he was to sup and sleep. 
Refreshments were placed before liim, such as the little 
inn afforded ; and, though he had small occasion for them, 
he accepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some 
discourse Yith tlie landlady. Notwithstanding her blind¬ 
ness, she was assiduous in her attendance, and seemed, by 
a scii; of iifstintfb, to find her way to what she wanted. 

“ Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist 
you in wa! bing on your guests ? was the natural question. 

“None^'sir,^ replied nis old hostess; ‘*1 dwell alone, 
like the widow oi Zarephath. Few guests come to this 

F uir place ; and I haena custom eneugh to hire servants. 

had ance twa fine sons that lookit after a’ thing—But 
God gives arid takes away—His name be praised!’’she 
continued, turning her clouded eyes towards Heaven—“I 
was anes better off, that is, warldly speaking, even since 
I lost them ; but that was before this last change.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Morton ; “ and yet you are a Presby- 
^^riaii, my good-mother?” 

' “ I am, sir—praised be the light that showed me the 
; right way ! ” replied the landlady. 

“Then I should have thought,” continued the guest, 
. Revolution would have brought you nothing but 
good? 

#If,” said .the old woman, “it has brought the land 
gude, and freedom of worship to tender consciences, it’s 
utde matter what it has brought to a puir blind worm 
like me.” 
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“Still,” replied Morton, “I cannot sfeo*how it could 
possibly injure you.” 

“It’s a lang story, sir,” answered his lii»steas,^with a 
sigh. “ Butae night, sax weeks or thereby afore Both-, 
well Brigg, a young gentleman 'Stopped ^at this puir 
cottage, stiff and bloody witli wounds, pale aiMS^dune out 
wi’ riding, and his horse sae weary he eouldna drag ae 
fofi^) after the other, and his foes were close, aliint hini, 
and he was ane o’ our enemies—What could I do, sir i ‘ 
—You that’s a sodger will think me but a silly auld wife 
—but T fed him, and relieved him, and keepit liim 
hidden till the pursuit was owei\” 

“And who,” said Morton, “dares disapprove of your 
having done so ? ” . ^ , 

“I kenna,” answered the blind woman—“I gat ilbwill 
about it amang some o’ our ain folk. They said I should 
hae been to him what J ael was to Sisera—But weel T wot 
1 liad nae divine command to shed blood, and to save it 
was boith like a woman and a Christian.—And then ^ley 
said I wanted natural affection, to relieve ane that 
belanged to the band tliat murdered my twa sons,” 

“ That murdered your two sons ? ” 

“Ay, sir; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths another 
name—The tane fell wi’ sword in hand, fighting^or a 
broken national Covenant; the tother,^0, they took 
him and shot him dead on the green before his mother’s 
face !—My auld een dazzled when the shots ^v%re looten 
off, and, to my thought, they waxed weaker and weaker 
ever since that weary day—and sorrow, and heart-break, 
and tears that would not be dried, might help on the ■ 
disorder. But, alas ! betraying Lord E\’^andale’s young . 
blood to his enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae brought my 
Ninian and Johnie alive again.” 

“Lord Evandale!” said Morton, in surprise; “was it 
Lord Evandale whose life you saved ? ” 

“In troth, even his,” she replied. “And kind he was 
to me after, and gae me a cow and calf, malt, meal, and 
siller, and iiane durst steer^ me when he was in power. 
But we live on an outside bit of Tillietudlem land, and 
the estate was sair plea’d between Leddy Margaret Bel- 
lenden and the present Laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord, 
Evandale backed the auld leddy for love o’ her daughter 
Miss Edith, as the country said, ane o’ the best asiid 
bonniest lasses in Scotland. But they behuved to gio 
way, and Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the b^k 

' Meddle with. 
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o' that came thfe devolution, and wlia to turn coat faster 
than the Laird ? for he said he had been a true whig a’ 
the timerfisnd iParned papist only for fashion’s sake. And 
then he got fa your, and Lord Evandale’s head was under 
wat«r: for he was ower proud and inanfu' to bend to 
every blast‘'‘o^ wind, though mony a ane may ken as weel 
as me. that be liis ain principles as tliey might, he was 
nae ill friend to our folk when he could protect us, arid 
i!ar kinder than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the cobble 
headdoun the stream. But he was set by and ill looked 
on, and his word ne’er asked; and then Basil, wha’s a 
revengefu’ man, set himsell to vex him in a’ shapes, 
and especially by oppressing and despoiling the auld 
blind^idow, Bessie Slaclure, that saved Lord Evandale’s 
life, and that he was sae kind to. But he’s mistaen, if 
■that’s liis end; for it will be lang or Lord Evandale 
hears a v'ord frac me about the selling my kye' for rent 
or e’er it was due, or the putting the aragoons on me 
when the country's quiet, oi* onytliing else that will vex 
him—I can bear my ain burden patiently, and warld’s 
loss is the least part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, 

g rateful, pid high-minded resignation, Morton could not 
elp basto'^ing an execration upon the poor-spirited 
rascal who )iad*taken such a dastardly course of ven¬ 
geance. 

“ Dinna curse him, sir,” said the old woman ; “ I have 
heard a ^ood man say, that a curse was like a stone 
flung up to the heavens, and maist like to return on the 
head that sent it. But if ye ken Lord Evandale, bid 
him look to himsell, for I hear strange words pass 
atween the sodgers that are lying here, and his name is 
often mentioned; and the tane o’ them has been twice up 
at Tillietudlem. ^ He’s a kind o’ favourite wi’ the Laird, 
though he was in former times ane o’ the maist cruel 
oppressors ever rade through a country (out-taken Ser¬ 
geant Bothwell)—they ca’ him Inglis.”^ 

• Cattle. 

* The ^ecds of a man, or'rather a montiter, of this name, are rccotded upon the 
tombstone of one of those martyrs which it was Old Mortality's dellffht to I'epair. 
1 do'not remember tho name of the murdered iierson, hnt the circumstances of 
4]ie nrimo were so tenible to my childish Imagination, that I am confident the 
following copy of the £pltaph will be found nearly coiTect, although 1 hare not 
seen^ie orij^ual for forty years at least. 

“This martyre was by Peter Inglls shot, 

^ By birth a tiger rather than a Scot; 

Wlto, that liis hellish offspring might be seen, 

Cut off his head, then kick'd it o'er the green; 
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“ I have t]ie deepest interest in Lord tfvflndale’s safety,” 
said Morton ; “ and you may depend on my Ending some 
mode to apprise liim of these susjjicious cireumat^nces j— 
and, in return, my good friend, will you indulge me with 
another question ? Do you know anything of Quimtin 
Mackell of Irongray ? ” ^ •• 

“Do I know whom?” echoed the blind woman, in a 
tJhe of great surprise and alarm. ^ 

“ Quintin MacTcell of Irongray,” repeated Morton;—• 
“is there anything so alarming iii the sound of that 
name?” ^ ^ ' 

“Na, nsi^” answered the woman, with hesitation, “bulb 
to hear him asked after by a stranger and a sodger— 
Gude protect us ! what mischief is to come next ? ” ^ 

“ None by my means, I assure you,” said Morton ; “the 
subject of my inquiry has notliing to fear from me, if, as 
^^uppose, this Quintin Mackell is the same with John 

^ “ Do not mention his name,” said the widow, pressing 
his lips with her fingers. “I see you liave his secret and 
his pass-word, and Ill be free wi’ you. But, for God’s 
sake, speak lound^ and low. In the name of Heaven, I 
trust ye seek him not to his hurt!—Ye said x® were a 
sodger?” 

“I said truly; but one he has nothin^to fear from. I 
commanded a party at Bothwell Bridge.” 

“ Indeed! ” said the woman. “ And verily there is 
something in your voice I can trust. Ye speh-k prompt 
and readily, and like an honest man.” 

“ I trust 1 am so,” said Morton. 

“ But nae displeasure to you, sir; in thae waefu times,” 
continued Mrs Maclure, “the hand .of brother is against 
brother, and he fears as mickle almaist frae this Govern¬ 
ment as e’er he did frae the auld persecutors.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry; “ I was 
not aware of that. But I am only just now returned 
from abroad.” 

“Ill tell ye,” said the blind woman, first assuming an 
attitude of listening, that showed how effectually hftt 
powers of collecting intelligence had been transferred 
from the eye to the car; for instead of casting a glanoe 

Tbufi was the head which was to wear the croun,.. 

A foot-bull made by a profane di agooii.” * ^ 

111 Dundee's Lettera, Captain Inglish, or IngUs, is repeatedly mentioned os 
commanding a troop of horse. <S.) v 

> Quietly. 
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of circumspec^itfii around, she stooped her face, and 
turned her^ead slowly aiound, in such a manner as to 
ensure th^at tj^ere was not the slightest sound stirring in 
the neighbourhood, and then continued—“I’ll tell ye. 
Ye^ken how he has laboured to raise up again the Cove- 
natit, bun»^, broken^ and buried in the hard hearts and 
selfish devices of this stubborn people. Now, when he 
went to Holland, far from the countenance and tharjcs 
of tlie great, and the comfortable fellowship of the godly, 
both' 'whilk he was in right to expect, the Prince of 
Orange wad show hini^ no favour, and the ministers no 
godly communion. This was hard to bide for ane that 
had sufiered and done mickle—ower mickle, it may be— 
but why suld I be a judge ? He came back to me and to 
the ^Id place o’ refuge that had often received him in 
his distresses, mair especially before the great day of 
victory at Drumclog, for I sail ne’er forget how he was 
bending hither of a’ niglits in the year on that evening 
aftei the play when young Milnwood wan the popinjay ; 
but I warned him ofi* for that time.” 

“Wliatl” exclaimed Morton, “it was you that sat in 
your red-cloak by the high-road, and told him there was 
a lion in the path ? ” 

“ In the name of Heaven! wha are ye 1 ” said the old 
womaff, breaking off her narrative^ in astonishment. 
“But be yfe wha ye may,” she continued, resuming it 
with tranquillity, “ye can ken naething waur o’ me 
than that-1 hae been willing to save the life o’ friend 
and foe.” 

“I know no ill of you, Mrs Maclure, and I mean no 
ill By you—^I only wished to show you tliat I know so 
much of this Arson’s affairs, that I might be safely 
entrusted with the rest. Proceed if you ^ease, in your 
narrative.” 

“There is a strange command in your voice,” said the 
blind woman ; “ though its tones are sweet. I nave little 
' mair to say. The Stuarts hae been dethroned, and 
William and Mary reign in their stead,—^but nae mair 
word of the Covenant than if it were a dead letter. They 
hae taen the indulged clergy, and an Erastian (lener^ 
\^l^mbly of the ance pure and triumnhant Kirk of 
Scotland, even into their very arms ana bosoms. Our 
fa^ifu’ champions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur wi' 
this than wi’ the open tyranny and apostacy of the per¬ 
secuting times ; for souls are hardened and deadened, and 
thetaouths of fasting multitudes are crammed wi’ fizzen 
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less^ bran instead of the sweet word*iK> season ; and 
mony a liungry, starving creature, when he sits down on 

Sunday forenoon to get something that* mi^t warm 
liim to the great work, has a dry clatter o’ morality driven 
about his lugs,*-* and ”- • jj, 

“ In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop «»discussion 
whicJi the good old woman, as enthusiastically attached 
toiher religious profession as to tlie duties ot humanity, 
might probably have indulged longer—“In short, you# 
are not disposed to acquiesce in tliis new government, 
and Hurley is ot the same opinion ? ” 

“Many of our brethren, sir, are of belief we fought 
for the Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, and suffered 
for that grand national league, and now we are like 
neither,to see nor hear tell of that which we suffered^ and 
fought, and fasted, and prayed for. And ance it was 
thought something might be made by bringing back the 
auld family on a new bargain and a new bottom, as 
after a,’ when King James went awa, I understand* the 
great quarrel of the Englisli against him was in behalf of 
seven unhallowed prelates ; and sac, though ae part of 
our people were £r(;e to join wi' the present model, and 
levied an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus; 
yet our honest friend, and others that stude' for 
purity of doctrine ana freedom of conscience, were- de¬ 
termined to hear the breath o’ the Jacobites before they 
took part again them, fearing to fa' to the ground like a 
wall built with unslaked mortar, or from sitting between 
twa stools.” 

“They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, “from 
which to expect freedom of conscience and purity of 
doctrine.” 

“ O, idear sir! ” said the landlady, “ the natural day¬ 
spring rises in the east, but the spiritual day-spring 
may rise in the north, for what we blinded mortals 
ken.’" 

“And Burley went to the north to seek it?” replied 
the guest. 

“ Truly, ay sir: and he saw Claver’se himsell, that they, 
ca’ Dundee now.’^ ^ 

“ Wliat! ” exclaimed Morton, in amazement; “I wouldi 
have sworn that meeting would have been the last of one 
of their lives.” . o 

“ Na, njk sirin troubled times, as 1 understand,” 
said Mrs M^aclure, “there’s sudden changes—Moiitgom^y, 

» Insipid. * liars. ® 
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and Fergfteon, and mony ane mair that were King 
James’s greatest* faes, are on his side now. Claver’se 
spake our friend fair, and sent him to consult with Lord 
Evandal^ But then there was a break-off, for Lord 
Kvandafe wadna look at, hear, or speak wi’ him ; and 
no^ he’s ancc Vud and aye waur,^ and roars for revenge 
again Lord Svandale, and will hear nought of onything 
but bum and slay—-and O, thae starts o’ passion! — 
they iji^nsettle his mind, and gie the enemy sair ad- 

• vantages.” 

“ Tfie enemy ! ” said Morton—“ What enemy? ” 

“What enemy?” Are ye acquainted familiarly wi’ 
John Balfour o’ Bui’ley, and dinna ken that he has had 
sair and frequent combats to sustain against the Evil 
One ? Did ye ever see him alone but the Bible' was in 
Ms hand, and the drawn sword on his knee ? did ye never 
sleep in the same room wi’ him, and hear him strive in 
his dreams with the delusions of Satan ? O, ye ken little 
o’ him, if ye have seen him only in fair daylight, for nae 
man can put the face upon his doleful visits and strifes 
that he can do. 1 hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
, agony, tremble, that an infant might hae held him, while 
the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as ever my puir 
thatched roof did in a heavy rain/’ 

As sbe*spoke, Morton began to recollect the appearance 
of Btorley during his sleep in the hay-loft at Milnwood, 
the report of Cuddie, that his senses had become im¬ 
paired, and some whispers current among the Cameroni- 
ans, who.boasted frequently of Burley’s soul-exercises, 
and his strifes with the foul fiend; which several circum¬ 
stances led him to conclude that this man himself was a 
victim to those delusions, though his mind, naturally 
acute and forcible, not only disguised his superstition 
from those in whose opinion it might have discredited 
his judgment, but by exerting such a force as is said to 
be proper to those afflicted with epilepsy, could postpone 
V the tits which it occasioned until he was either freed from 
-superintendence, or surrounded by such as held him 
-more highly on 'account of these visitations. It was 
, natural to suppose, and could easily be inferred from the 

• narrative of Mrs Maclure, that disappointed ambition, 
t&.recked hopes, and the downfall of the party which he 
had served with such desperate fidelity, were likely to 
aggravate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was, 

1 Alice wud and aye waniwi jilirase applied to a peinion who in a passion gets 
morejind more fnrious. 
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indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those singular 
times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, HIb'fison, Overton, 
and others, tliemselves slaves to the wildest and most 
enthusiastic dreams, could, when minglisg with the 
world, conduct themselves not only with good lense in 
difficulties, and courage in dangers, but 'vrith the ii|^st- 
acute sagacity and determined valour. ThG<n»ibsequent 
part of Mrs Maclure’s information confirmed Morton in 
thl;se impressions. 

“In the grey of the morning,” she said, “my little# 
Peggy sail show ye the gate to him before the sodgera 
are up. But ye maun let his hour of danger, as he ca’s- 
it, be ower, afore ye venture on him in his place of refuge. 
Peggy will tell ye when to venture in. She kens his ways 
weeT, for whiles she carries him some little helps that he 
canna do without to sustain life.” * ‘ 

“And in what retreah then,” said Morton, “has, this 
unfortunate person found refuge 1 ” 

“An awsome place,” answered the blind womam **as 
ever living creature took refuge in. They ca* it the Black 
Linn of Linklater;—it’s a doleful place, but he loves it 
abune a’ others, because he has sae often been in safe 
hiding there j and it’s my belief he prefers it to a tapes¬ 
tried chamber and a down bed. But ye’ll see’t. 1 
seen it mysell mony a day syne. I was a daft* l^enipfo 
lassie then, and little thought what was tokjome o’t.—^IVad 
ye choose onything, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your 
rest, for ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn the grey 
light?” 

“ Nothing more, my good mother,” said M6rton; and 
they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw him:^ 
self on the bed, heard, between sleeping and wakixfg, 
the trampling oi the dragoon horses at the riders’ return 
from their patrol, and then slept soundly after such . 
f ul agitation. 


CHAPTER XLin. 

The darksome cave they enter, where they found 
The accursed man, low sitting on the gronnd, 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. . . 

SnvouL' .'f 

As the morning began to appear on the* mountams, a 
gentle knock was heard at the door of the humble apart^ 
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ment in which Morton slept, and a girlish treble voice 
asked him froin without, “If he wad please gang to the 
Linn or the folk raise 

He arose upon the invitation, and,, dressing himself 
hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. The 
moKiitain maidf tripped lightly before him, through the 
grey haze, o. or hill and moor. It was a wild and varied 
walk, unmarked by any regular or distinguishable track, 
and Keeping, upon the whole, the direction of the ascent 
the brook, though without tracing its windings. The 
landscape, as they advanced, became waster and more 
wild, until nothing but heath and rock encumbered the 
side of the valley. 

“Is the place still distant?” said Morton. 

, “Nearly a mile off,” answered the girl. “We’ll be 
there belive.” 

“And do you often go this wild journey, my little 
maid?” 

“When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to the 
LinnV’ answered the ciiild. 

“And arc you not afraid to travel so wild a road 
alone ? ” . 

“ Hout na, sir^” replied the guide ; “ nae li\nng creature 
would touch sic a bit thing as I am, and grannie says we 
need igiver fear onything else when we are doing a gude 
turm” 

“ Strong in innocence as in triple mail! ” said Morton 
to himself, «ind followed her steps in silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where brambles 
and thorns^’supplied the room of the oak and birches of 
which it had once consisted. Here the guide turned 
short off the open heath, and, by a sheep-track, con¬ 
ducted Morton .to the brook. A hoarse and sullen roar 
had in part prepared him for the scene which presented 
. itself, yet it was not to be viewed without surprise, and 
even terror. Wlien he emerged from the devious path 
' which conducted him throimh the thicket, he found him - 
: self placed on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over one 
r-idde of a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, where 
^he dark mountain-stream made a decided and rapid 
?B^00t over the precipice and was swallowed up by a 
d^p, black, yawning guli.. The eye in vain strove to see 
the oottom- of the fall; it could catch but one sheet of 
foajding uproar and sheer descent, until the view was 
obstructed by the projecting crags which enclosed the 
bot^m of the'waterfall, ana hid from sight the dark 
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pool which received its tortured waters. Bar beneath, 
at the distance of perhaps a quarter bf*a mile, the eye 
caught the winding of the stream as it emerged into a 
more open course. But, for that distance^ they were lost 
to sight as much as if a cavern had been ardbed over 
them; and indeed the steep and projecting ledg^ of 
rock through whicli they wound their waiMn darlbies^, 
were very nearly closing and over-roofing their course.^ 

C. While Morton gazed at this scene of tumul^ - which 
seemed, by the surrounding thickets and tlie clmts into 
which tiie water descended, to seek to hide itself from 
every eye, his little attendant, as she stood beside him 
on the platform of rock whicli commanded the best view 
of the tall, pulled him by the sleeve, and said, in a tone 
which he could not hear without stooping his ear near 
the speaker^ “ Hear till him ! Eh ! hear tiD him ! 

Morton listened more attentively, and out of the very 
abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst the tumul¬ 
tuary sounds of the cataract, thought he could distirguish 
shouts, screams, and even articulate words, as if the 
tortured demon of the stream had been mingling his 
complaint with the !*oar of his broken waters. 

“ This is the way,” said the little girl: ** follow me, 
gin ye please, sir, but tak tent to your feet; ” and, with 
the daring agility which custom had rendered* e^sy, she 
vanished from the platform on which sile stood, aiid, by 
notches and slight projections in the rock, scrambled 
down its ffice into the chasm which it overhimc. Steady, 
bold, and active, Morton hesitated not to follow her; 
but the necessary attention to secure his hold-and footing 
in a descent where both foot and hand were needful for 
security, prevented him from looking around him, till, 
having descended nigh twenty feet, and being sixty or 
seventy feet above the pool w'hich received the fal^ his 
guide made a pause, and he again found himself by her 
side in a situation that appeared equally romantic and 
precarious. Th^ were nearly opposite to the waterfall, 
and in point of level situated at about one quarterns 
depth from the point of the cliff over which it thundered, 
and three-fourths of the height above the dark, deep, 
and restless pool which received its fall. Both tlmsej^ 
tremendous points,—the first shoot, namely, of 
unbroken stream, and the deep and sombre abyss :mto 
which it was emptied,—^were full before himj as we\i as 
the whole continuous stream of billowy froth, which, 
dashing from the one, was edd 5 ring and boiling ii^the 
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other. They y^effe so ne^ir this grand phenomenon that 
they were covered with its spray, and well-nigh deafened 
by the in^ess£|jpt roar. But crossing in the very front of 
the fallf and at scarce three yards’ distance from the 
cataract, an oM oak-tree, flung across the chasm in a. 
•manner thfi> seemed accidental, formed a bridge of fear¬ 
fully narrow dimensions and uncertfiin footing. The 
upper end, of the tree rested on the platform on whi«h 
jthey sobod—the lower or uprooted extremity extended 
l^ehind a projection on the oiiposite side, and was secured, 
Mortons eye could not discover where. From behind 
the same projection glimmered a strong red light, which, 
glancing in the waves of the fallen water, and tinging 
them partially with crimson, had a strange iiretematural 
and Sinister cflect wJien contrasted with the beams of the 
rising sun, wliich glanced on the first broken waves of 
the fall, though even its meridian splendour could not 
gain the third of its full depth. When he had looked 
around him for a moment, the girl again pulled his sleeves 
and pointing to the oak and the projecting point beyond 
it (for hearing speech was now out of the question), 
indicated that there lay his farther passage. 

Morton gazed at her witli surprise; for although he 
well knw that the persecuted Presbyterians had in the 
preceding reign# sought refuge among dells and thickets, 
caves and. cataracts—in spots the most extraordinary 
and secluded—although he had heard of the champions 
of tlie Covenant, who had long abidden beside Dob’s 
Linn on this wild heights of Pounoodie, and others who 
had been concealed in the yet more terrific cavern called 
,Creehope Linn, in the parish of Closebum,^—yet his 
imagination had never exactly figured out the horrors of 
such a residence, and he was surprised how the strange 
>^d romantic scene which lie now saw had remained 
rconcealed from.him, while a curious investigator of such 
natural phenomena. But he readily conceived, that, 
lying in a remote’ and wild district, and being destined 
as a place of c’oncealment to the persecuted preachers 
mid professors of non-conformity, the secret of its exist- 
.was carefully preserved by the few shepherds to 
* it might be known* 

; breaking from these meditations, he began to con- 
si(W how he. should traverse the doubtful and terrific 
bridge^ which, skirted by the cascade, and rendered wet 
and slippery by its constant drizzle, traversed the chasm 

^ * See Note 17. The Retreate of the CorenanteTB, 
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above sixty feet from the bottom of tlie«f^l, ins guide, as 
if to giveliim courage, tript over and back without the 
least hesitation. Envying for a moment ^he little bare 
feet which caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
oak than he could pretend to with his heavy boots, 
Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt ^he passlfj^, 
and, fixing his eye firm on a stationary object on the 
ot^er side, without allowing his head to become giddy, 
or his attention to be distracted by the flash, th# foam,^ 
and the roar of the waters around him, he strode ste^ily 
and safely along the uncertairt bridge, and reached the 
mouth of a small cavern on the farther side of the torrent. 
Here he paused; for a light, proceeding from a fire of 
red-hot cliarcoal, permitteci him to see the interior of the 
cave, and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of 
its inhabitant, by whom he himself could not be so 
readily distinguished, being concealed by the shadow of 
the rock. What he observed would by no means have 
encouraged a less de.terinined man to proceed with the 
task which he liod undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been formerly 
by the addition of a grisly beard, stood in the midst of 
the cave, with his clasped Bible in one hand, and his 
drawn sword in the other. His figure, dimly riiddied by 
the light of the red charcoal, seemed tlmt of a flhnd in 
the lurid atmosphere of Panaemoniura, and his gestures 
and words, as far as they could be heard, seeij^ed equally 
violent and irregular. All alone, and in a place of almost 
unapproachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of a 
man who strives for life and death with a mortal enemy. 
“ Ha! ha!—^there—^there ! ” he exclaimed, accompanying 
each word with a thrust, urged with his whole force 
against the impassable and empty air—“Did I not tell 
thee so ?—I have resisted, and thou fleest from • me I— 
Coward as thou art—come in all thy terrors—come with 
mine own evil deeds, which render thee most terrible of 
all—there is enough betwixt the boards of this book to 
rescue me !—What mutterest thou of grey hairs?—It was 
well done to slay him—the more ripe Hie com, the readier, 
for the sickle.—Art gone ? art gone ?—‘I have ever kuo'ii^ 
thee but a coward—Tia! ha! ha!” ' 

With these wild exclamations he sunk the pou^t W 
sword, and remained standing still in the shme poslmre, 
like a maniac whose fit is over. * - ^ 

“The dangerous time is by now,” said the little girl, 
who had followed; “ it seldom lasts beyond the time%at 
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the sun’s ower ttie hill; ye may gang in and s^ak wi’ 
him now. I’ll wait for you at the other side of the linn; 
he canna Jbid^to see twa folk at ance.” 

Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly upon 
his guar^ Mofton presented himself to the view of his 
associate in command. 

“ What comest thou again when thine hour is ovef ? ” 
was his first exclamation; and flourishing his swobnl 
Eiloft, flis,countenance assumed an expression in which 
erhastly terror seemed mingled with the rage of a 
demoniac. 

T am come, Mr Balfour,” said Morton, in a steady and 
composed tone, “to renew an acquaintance which has 
been broken off since the fight of Bothwell Bridge.” 

soon as Burley became aware that Morton was 
before him in person—an idea which he caught with 
marvellous celerity—he at once exerted that mastership 
oyer his heated and enthusiastic imagination, the power 
of enforcing which was a most striking part of his extra¬ 
ordinary character. He sank Jiis sword-point at once, 
and as he stole it composedly into the scabbard, he 
muttered something of the damp and cold which sent an 
old soldier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his blood 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the cold 
dete?’ifiined manner which was peculiar to his ordinary 
discourse. 

“ Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and hast not 
come to the vintage before the twelftli hour has struck. 
Art thou yet willing to take the right hand of fellowship, 
and be one with those who look not to thrones or dynas¬ 
ties, but to- the rule of Scripture, for their directions ? ” 

“1 am surprised,” said Morton, evading the direct 
answer to his question, “that you should have known 
me after so many years.” 

- “ The- features of those who ought to act with me are 
engraved on my lieart,” answered Burley; “ and few but 
Silas Morton’s son durst iiave followed me into this my 
c^tle of retreat. Seest thou tliat drawbridge of nature’s 
egivn construction?” he added, pointing to the prostrate 
^k-tree—“one spurn of my foot, and it is overwhelmed 
abyss below-, bidding foeman on the farther side 
stand' at defiance, and leaving enemies on this, at the 
inmoy of one who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

^Of such defences,” said Morton, “I should have 
thought you woiild now have had little need.” 

‘^ttle aieed ?” said Burley impatiently—“What little 
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need, when incarnate fiends are coinbiiied against me on 
earth, and Sathan himself—But it matters not,” added 
he, checking himself—“ enough that I Hk^ my^ place of 
refuge—my cave of Adullam, and would not change its 
rude ribs of limestone rock for the fair chambers of the 
castle of the Earls of Torwood, witli their broad bouflds 
and barony. Thou, unless the foolish fever-fit be over, 
m#yst think differently.” 

“ It was of those very possessions T came to spealt,” said, 
Moi ion ; “and 1 doubt not to find Mr Balfour'the same 
rational and reflecting person which I knew Ixim to be 
in times when zeal disunited brethren.” 


“Ay?” said Burley—“indeed?—Is such truly your 
hope f—wilt thou express it more plainly ? ” 

“ In a word, then,” said Morton, “ you have exereised, 
by means at which I can guess, a secret but most pre- 

i 'udicial mlluonce over the fortunes of Lady Margaret 
iellenden and her grand-daughter, and in favour of that 
bascj oppressive aposLate, Basil Olifant, whom the law. 
deceived by thy operations, has placed in possession of 
their lawful property.” 

“ Sayest thou ? ” saifl Balfour. 

“ I do say so,” replied Morton ; “ and face to face you 
will not deny what you have vouched by yowc hand¬ 
writing.” • 

“And suppose I deny it not?” said Balfour,—‘*and 
suppose that thy eloquence were found equal persuade 
me to retrace the steps I liave taken on matured resolve, 
what will be thy meed ? Dost thou still hope to possess 
the fair-haired girl, with her wide and rich inheritance ? ” 
“ I have no such hope,” answered Morton calmly. 

“And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do this 
great thing, to seek to rend the prey from the valiant, to 
bring forth food from the den or the lion, and to extract 
sweetness from the maw' of the devourer?—For whose 
sake hast thou undertaken to read this riddle, more hard 
than Samson’s ? ” 


“For Lord Evandale’s and that of his bride,” replied 
Morton, firmly. “Think better of mankind, Mr Balfour,, 
and believe there are some who are willing to sacnfic^» 
their happiness to that of others.” 4^^ 

“Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, “thqit art, 
to wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a sword, ^e 
temest and most gall-less puppet that ever sustained 
injury unavenged. What! thou wouldst help tliat ac¬ 
cursed Evandale to the arms of the woman that 
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lovest ?—fhou^wpuldst endow them with wealtli and with 
heritages, and thou think’st that there lives another man, 
offended even more deeply than thou, yet equally cold- 
livered and Inean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the 
earth, and h^t dared to suppose that one other to be 
Jcto Balfo^ r’ 

“ For my own feelings,” said Morton, composedly, “ I 
am answerable to none out Heaven—To you, Mr Bal^ur, 
I should suppose it of little consequence whether msil 
Olifant or Lorn Evan dale possess these estates.” 

“Thou art deceived,” said Burley. “Both are indeed 
in outer darkness, and strangers to the light* as he whose 
eyes have never been open to the day ;—but this Basil 
Olifant is a Nabal—a Demas—a base churl, whose wealth 
and* power are at the disposal of him who can threaten 
to deprive him of them. He became a professor because 
he was deprived of these lands of Tillietudlem—he turned 
a p^ist to obtain possession of them—he called himself 
an Erastian, that ne might not again lose them, and he 
will become what I list while I have in my power the 
document that may deprive him of them. Tnese lands 
are a bit between ms jaws and a hook in his nostrils, and 
the rein and the line are in my hands to guide them as I 
think n:»eet; and his they shall tlierefore be, unless 1 had 
assurance of bestowing them on a sure and sincere friend. 
Bui Lord Evandale is a malignant, of heart like flint, and 
brow like adamant; the goods of the world fall on him 
like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and unmoved he 
will see them whirled off by the first wind. The heathen 
virtues of such as he are more dangerous to us than the 
sordid cupidity of those who, governed by their interest, 
must follow where it leads, and who, therefore, themselves 
the slaves of avarice, may be compelled to work in tlie 
vin^ard, were it but to earn the wages of sin.” 

“ This might have been all well some years since,” 
replied Morton; “ and I could understand your ar^- 
ment, although I could never acquiesce in its justme. 
But at this crisis it seems useless to you to persevere in 
keeping up an influence which can no longer be directed 
^^to an useful pui^se. The land has peace, liberty and 
'^i^dom of conscience—and what would you more ? ” 
?S^jiore! ” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing his 
sw6rd, with a vivacity which nearly made Morton start, 
“tfcook at the nptches upon that weapon ; they are three 
in number, are they not ? ” 

S It seems so,” answered Morton ; “ but what of that 1 ” 
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“ The fragment of steel that parted fromJbhis first gap, 
rested on the skull of the perjured traitor who first intro¬ 
duced Episcopacy into Scotland ;—this second notch was 
made in the rib-bone of an impious yillaifi, th'b^boldest 
and best soldier that upheld the prelatic cause at Drum' 
clog ; this third was broken on the steel Imad-piece* of 
the captain who defended the Chapel of Holyrood when 
the people rose at the Revolution—I cleft him to the 
telbh through steel and bone. It has done greatPdeeds 
this little weapon, and each of these blows was*a deliver¬ 
ance to *^^he church. This sword,” he said, again sheathing 
it, “has yet more to do—to weed .out this base and 
pestilential heresy of Erastianism—to vindicate the true 
liberty of the Kirk in her purity—to restore the Covenant 
in its glory,—then let it moulder and rust beside* the 
bones of its master.”^ 

“You have neither men nor means. Mr Balfour, to 
disturb the Government as now settled,” argued Morton ; 

“ the people are in general satisfied, excepting only the 
gentlemen of the Jacobite interest; and surely you would 
not join with those who would only use you for their own 
purposes ? ” 

“It is they,” answered Burley, “ that should serve ours. 

Ti went to the camp of the malignant Claver’se; as the 
future King of Isram sought the land of PhilisianeB; 

I arrangea with him a rising, and, but for the villain 
Evandale, the Erastians ere now had been dtjven from 
the west—could slay him,” he added with a vindictive 
scowl, “ were he grasping the horns of the altar! ” He 
then proceeded in a calmer tone : “ If thou, son of mine 
ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to .this Edith 
Bellenden, and were willing to put thy hand to the great 
work with zeal equal to thy courage, think not I would 
prefer the friendship of Basil Olifant to thine: thou 
shouldest then have the means that this document” (he pro¬ 
duced a parchment) “ affords, to place her in possession of 
the lands of her fathers. This have I longed to say to 

A A A j Am ^ ^ m A m md ^ 

[ firmly—• i wm not aissemble with yom*' 
Mr Balfour, even to gam a good end. I came in hop^.;i 0 ^' 
persuade you to do a deed of justice to others, not to^|^h 
any selfish end of my own. I have failed—I grieve for 
your sake, more than for the loss which otHbrs will sus¬ 
tain by your injustice.” 

* Note 18. Predictlonft of the Covenanters. 
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“You re£u^ proffer, then?” saiU Burley^ with 
kindlmg eyes. 

**I do,” said Morton. “Would you be really, as you 
are desiibus ^x> be ^thought, a man of honour and con¬ 
science, you would, regardless of all other considerations, 
reiAore tnat parchment to Lord Evandale, to be used for 
the advantage of the lawful heir.” 

“ Sooner shall it perish! ” said Balfour; and castmg 
^ the de^vd into the heap of red charcoal beside him, pres^ 
* it down with the heel of his boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the flames, 
Morton sprung forward to snatch it, and Burley catching 
hold of him, a struggle ensued. Both were strong men, 
but although Morton was much the more active and 
younger of the two, yet Balfour was the most powerful, 
and effectually prevented him from rescuing the deed 
until it was fairly reduced to a cinder. They then 
<]|uitted hold of each other, and the enthusiast, rendered 
faercser by the contest, glared on Morton with an eye 
expressive of frantic revenge. 

“ Thou hast my secret,” he exclaimed ; “ thou must be 
mine, or die! ” 

“I contemn your threats,” said Morton : “I pity you, 
and lea'se you.” 

But; as he Igimed to retire, Burley stept before him. 
pushed the oak-trunk from its resting-place, and as it fell 
thundering and crashing into the abyss beneath, drew his 
sword, and cried out, with a voice that rivalled the roar 
of the cataract and the thunder of the falling oak,— 
“Now thou art at bay!—fight — yield, or die!” and 
standing in the mouth of the cavern, he flourished his 
naked sword. 

“I will not fight with the man that preserved my 
father’s life,” said- Morton ;—“ I have not yet learned to 
say the words, I yield; and my life I will rescue as I 
best can.” 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his purpose, 
he sprung past him, and exerting that youthful agility ox 
which he possessed an uncommon share, leap^ clear 
.l^acFoss the fearful chasm which divided the mouth of the 
'‘d^^:ffrom the projecting rock on ^e opposite side, and 
•sfixi|t!trhere safe and free from his incensed enemy. He 
ifi^ediately ascended the ravine, and, as he turn^, saw 
i^rley atand for an instant aghast with astonishment, 
and then^ with the frenzy of disappointed rage, rush into 
tb# intenor of his cavern. 
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It was not difficult for him to perceiv^ tliat this un¬ 
happy man's mind had been so long agitated by desperate 
schemes and sudden disappointments, that^it had lost its 
equipoise, and that there was now in his conduct'a shade 
of lunacy, not the less striking, from the vigour and craft 
with which he pursued his wild designs, lyiorton sl5on 
joined his guide, who liad been terrified by the fall of the 
oak. This he represented as accidental; and she assured' - 
hffei in return, that the inhabitant of the cave woffid^ ex- , 
perience no inconvenience from it, being always provided 
with ijviterials to construct another bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were- not yet ended. 
As they approached the hut, the little girl made an 
exclamation of surprise at seeing her grandmother 
groping her way towards them, at a greater distance 
from iicr liome than she could have been suj>posed capable 
of travelling. 

“O, sir, sir!” said the old woman, when she heard 
them approach, “gin e’er ye loved Lord Evandale, help 
now, or never!—God be praised that left niy hearing 
when he took my poor eye-sigJjt! —Come this way— 
this way; and C) ! tread lightly.—Peggy, liinny, gang 
saddle tne gentleman's horse, and lead him cannily ^ ahint 
the thorny shaw,^ and bide him there.” » 

She conducted him to a small window,^^hrough t^^Jich, 
himself unobserved, he could see two dragoons seated 
at their morning draught of ale, and convertings earnestly 
together. 

“The more I think of it,” said the one, “the less I 
like it. Inglis. Evandale was a good officer, and the 
soldiert friend j and though we were punished for the 

mutiny at Tillietudlem, yet, by - ^ Frank, you must 

own we deserved it.” 

“ D-n seize me, if I forgive liim for it, though! ” 

replied the other; “ and I think I can sit in his skirts now.” 

^‘Why, man, you should forget and forgive—Better 
take the start with him along with the rest, and join 
the ranting Highlanders. We have all eat King James's 
bread.” 

“Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, will- 
never happen ; the day’s put off. Halliday’s seen 
ghost, or Miss Bellenden’s fallen sick of the pip, or 
some blasted nonsense or another; the thing will ne^r 
keep two days longer, and the first bird that sings out 
will get the reward. 

» Quietly. 2 Wooa. 
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That’s tr\Jjp^»too,” answered his comrade; “and will 
this fellow—this Basil Olifant, pay handsomely ? ” 

“Like a prince, man,” said Inglis. “Evandale is the 
man oi\^artti whom he hates worst; and he fears liim, 
besides, about^ome law business^ and were he once rubbed 
odt of the way, all, he thinks, will be his own.” 

“But shall we have warrants and force enough ?” said 
the other fellow. “Few people here will stir against 
mv fed, and we may find him with some of our dVn 
fellows at his back.” 

“ Thou’rt a cowardly fool, Dick,” returned Inglis; 
“he is livii^ quietly down at Fairy-Knowe to avoid 
suspicion. Olifant is a magistrate, and will have some 
of liis ow'n people. tliat he can trust along with him. 
There are us two, and the Laird says he can get a 
desperate tigliting whig fellow called Quintin Mackell, 
that has an old grudge at Evandale.” 

“Well, well, you are my officer, you know,” said the 
prr^ate, with true military conscience, “ and if anything 
IS wrong ”- 

“ I’ll take the blame,” said Inglis. “ Come, another pot 
of ale, and let us to Tiliietudlem.—Here, blind Bess! why, 
where the devil has the old hag crept to ? ’’ 

“ Delay them as long as you can,” whispered Morton, 
as hi.' thrust ^is purse into the hostess’s hand; “ all 
dej^nds on gaining time.” 

Then, walking swiftly to the place where the girl held 
his horse ready, “ To Fairy-Knowe ?—no ; alone I could 
not protect them.—I must instantly to Glasgow. Wit- 
tenbold, the commandant there, will readily give me the 
support of a troop, and procure me the countenance of 
the civil power. I must drop a caution as I pass.— 
Come, Moorkopf,” he said, addressing his horse as he 
mounted him — “this day must try your breath and 
speed.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Yet could he not his closing eyes withdraw, 

Though less and less of Emily lie saw; 

So, speechless for a lltUe space ho lay, 

Then grasp’d the hand he held, and sigh’d his soul away. 

Pixlamon md Ardie* 

# 

Thr indisposition of Edith confined her to bed during 
tile eventfm day on which she had received such an 
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unexpected shock from the sudden appai^it^on of Morton. 
Next morning, however, she was reported to be so much 
better, that jLord Evandale resumed his purpose of 
leaving Fairy-Knowe. At a late hour in *the forenoon, 
Lady Emily entered the apartment of Edith with a 
peculiar gravity of manner. Having received and p^d 
the coiiipliments of the day, she observed it would oe a 
sad one for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellenden 
of %n incumbrance—‘^My brother leaves us to-day; Miss 
Bellenden.” ^ 

“ LeiJ N'es us ! ” exclaimed Edith in sui*prise; “ for his 
own house, I trust ? ” 

“1 have reason to think he meditates a more distant 
journey,” answered Lady Emily; ** he has little to detain 
him in this country.” ^ ^ • 

“ Good Heaven! ” exclaimed Edith, “ why was I born 
to become the wreck of all that is manly and noble? 
What can be done to stop him from running headlong on 
ruin ? I will come down instantly—Say that I implore 
he will not depart until I speak with him.” 

“It will be in vain, Miss Jiellenden ; but 1 will execute 
your commission; ” and she left the room as formally 
as she had entered it, and informed her brother, Miss 
Bellenden was so much recovered as to propose«coming 
down stairs ere he went away. “ I supp^^e,^’ she 
pettishly, “the prospect of being speedily released firoin 
our company has wrought a cure on her ^shattered 
nerves.” 

“ Sister,” said Lord Evandale, “ you are unjust, if not 
envious.” 

“Unjust 1 may be, Evandale, but I should not have 
dreaml^” glancing her eye at a mirror, “ of being thought 
envious without better cause.—But let us go to the 
old lady; she is making a feast in the o^er room, 
which might have dined all your troop when you had 
one.” 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to the 
parlour, for he knew it was in vain to contend with her 
prepossessions and offended pride. They found the table 
covered with refreshments, arranged under the careful' 
inspection of Lady Margaret. 

‘^Ye could hardW weel be said to breakfast* 
mormng, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en partake 
of a small collation before ye ride, such as this poor 
house, whose inmates are so much indebted to you, can 
provide in their present circumstances. For my ain psK/t, 
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1 like to s€s folk take some refection before they 

ride out upon their sports or their afiairs, and I said 
as much to his most sacred Majesty when he break¬ 
fasted nf Tillietudlem in the year of grace sixteen 
hundred and fifty-one; and his most sacred Majesty 


speak like a Highland oracle.' Tliese were his Majesty’s 
^ very "^r-rds; so that your lordship may judge whether I 
have not good authority to press young folk to pai-take 
of-their vivers.” 

It may be well su]^osed that much of the good lady’s 
speech failed Lord Evandale’s ears, which were then 
employed in listening for the light step of Edith. His 
absence of mind on this occasion, however natural, 
cost him very dear. While Lady Margaret was playing 
the kind hostess, a part she delighted and excelled in, 
she was interrupted by John Gudyill, who, in the natural 
phrrjse tor announcing an inferior to the mistress of a 
family, said, “There was ane wanting to speak to her 
leddyship.” 

“Ane f what ane 1 Has he nae name ? Ye speak as if 
I k^t a shop, and was to come at everybody’s whistle.” 

“y^es,<*he has a name,” answered John, “but your 
ledd'^hip likesgill to hear’t.” 

“Whatisit-youfooH” 

“It’s Cijlf-Glibbie^ my leddy,” said John, in a tone 
rather al^ve the pitch of decorous respect, on which he 
occasionally trespassed, coniiding in his merit as an 
ancient servant of the lamily, and a faithful follower of 
their humble fortunes—“ It’s Calf-Gibbie, an your leddy- 


and that”- 

“Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, rising in 
dignity; “you are very insolent to think I waa speak wi’ 
a person Uxe that. Let him tell his business to you or 
Mrs Headrigg.” 

He’ll no hear o’ that, my leddy; he says, them that 
him bade him gie the toing to your ladyship’s ain 
Mhd "direct, or to Lord Evandale’s, he wots na whilk. 
But,'to say the truth, he’s far frae fresh, and he’s but an 
idiot an he 'i^ere.” 

**Then turn him out,” said Lady Margaret, “and tell 
hUi to come back to-morrow when he is sober. I sup- 
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pose he comes to crave some benevolence, as an ancient 
follower o’ the house.” 

“Like eneugh, my Icddy, for he’s a’ in rags, poor 
creature.” 

Pudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie’s com¬ 
mission, which was indeed of the last importance, bt^ing 
a few lines from Morton to Lord Evandale, acquainting 
him witli the danger irrwhicli he stood from the practices 
of Olifant, and exhorting him cither to instimt flight, or 
else to come to Glasgow and surrender himself, where* 
he could assure him of x^i’otection. Tliis billet, hastily 
written, he entrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding 
his herd beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of 
dollars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to wliicli it was addressed. • 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie’s intermediation, 
whether as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, should he 
unfortunate to the family of Tillietudlem. He unluckily 
tarried so long at the ale-house, to prove if his employer's 
coin was good, tliat^ when he appeared at Fairy-Knowe, 
the little sense which nature had given him was effect¬ 
ually drowned in ale and brandy, and instead of asking 
for Lord Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady 
Margaret, whose name was more familiar to^his ear. 
Being refused admittance to her presen^, he staggered 
away with the letter undelivered, perversely faithful to 
Morton’s instructions in the only point in whicli it would 
have been well bad he departed from them. * 

A few minutes after lie was gone, Edith entered the 
apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with mutual 
embarrassment, which Lady Margaret, who only knew 
in general tliat their union had been postponed by her 
grand-daughter’s indisposition, set down to the bashful¬ 
ness of a bride and bridegroom, and, to place them at 
ease, began to talk te Lady Emily on indifferent topics. 
At this moment Edith, with a countenance as Dale as 
death, muttered, rather than whispered, to Loref Evaii- 
dale, a request to speak with him. He offered his arm, 
and supported her into the small anteroom, which, as we 
have noticed before, opened from the parlour. He 
placed her in a chair, and, taking one himself, awaits' 
the opening of the conversation. ' *, * 

“I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words She 
was able to articulate, and those with diffeculty; I 
scarce know what I would say, nor how to speak it?’ 

“If I have any share in occasioning your uneasinoM,” 
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said Lord^Evandale, mildly, “you will soon, Edith, be 
released from 

“You are determined, then, my lord,” she i-epliec^ “to 
run this desperate course with desperate men, in spite of 
your own betjer rea^n—in spite of your friencts’ en- 
treSkties—in spite of the almost inevitable ruin which 
yawns before you \ ” 

“ Forgive me, Miss Bellendeii; even your solicitude on 
my acQpunt must not detain me when my honour ,«;?aUs. 

•My horses stand ready saddled, my servants are pre¬ 
pared, the signal for rising will be given so soon as I 
reach Kilsyth—If it is my fate that calls me, I will not 
shun meeting it. It will be something,” he said, taking 
her hand, “to die deserving your compassion, since I 
cannpt gain your love.” 

“ Oh, my lord, remain! ” said Edith, in a tone which 
went to his heart; “ time may explain the strange cir¬ 
cumstance which has shocked me so much; my agitated 
neryes may recover their tranquillity. Oh, do not rush 
on death and rui^i! remain to be our prop and stay, and 
hope everything from time I ” 

“ It is too late, Edith,” answered Lord Evandale; “ and 
I were most ungenerous could I practise on the warmth 
and kindliness of your feelings towards me. I know you 
cannoik love me^ nervous distress, so strong as to conjure 
up the appearance of the dead or absentj indicates a 
predilection too powerful to give way to friendship and 
gratitude %Ione. But were it otherwise, the die is now 
cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, terror 
and haste in Ms countenance. “O, my lord, hide your- 
sell!—rthey hae beset the outlets o* the house,” was his 
first exclamation. 

“ They ? Who ? ” said Lord Evandale. 

“ A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant,” answered 
Cuddie. 

“O liide yourself, my lord!” echoed Edith in an agony 
of terror. 

“ I will not, by Heaven! ” answered Lord Evandale. 
“What right has the villain to assail me, or stop my 
I will make my way, were he backed by a 
regiment! Tell Halliday and Hunter to get out the 
horses—^And now, farewell, Edith I ” He clasped her in 
hil arms, and kissed her tenderly; then bursting from 
his sister, who, with Lady Margare^ endeavoured to 
dqiain Mm, rushed out and mounted his horse 
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All was in confusion—the women shrmked tftid hurried 
in consternation to the front windows of fhe house, from 
which they could see a small party of horsemen, of whom 
two only seemed soldiers. Tliey were <bn 1)he open 
ground before Cuddie's cottage, at the j>ottom of the 
descent from the house, and showed caution in approe^h- 
ing it, as if uncertain of the strength within. 

“He may escape! he may escape!” said Edith; “O, 
w^uld he but take the by-road! ” m 

But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger which * 
his high spirit undervalued, coiumanded his servants to 
follow him, and rode composedly down the avenue. Old 
Gudyill ran to arm himself, and Cuddle snatched down 
a gun which was kept for the protection of the house, 
and, although on foot, followed Lord Evandale. lim was 
in vain his wife, who had hurried up on the alarm, hung 
by his skirts, threatening him with death by the sword 
or halter for meddling with other folk’s matters. 

“Haud your peace, ye b-!” said Cuddie, “^nd 

that’s braid Scotch, or I wotna what is ; is it ither folk’s 
matters to see Lord Evandale murdered before my face ? 
and down the avenue he marched. But considering on 
the way that he composed the whole infantry, as John 
Gudyill had not appeared, he took his vantage ground 
behind the hedge, liammered his flint, c(^ked his piece, 
and taking a iong aim at Laird Basil, as he was called, 
stood prompt for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Oliphant’s party 
spread themselves a little, as if preparing to enclose Inm. 
Their leader stood fast, supported py three men, two of 
whom were dragoons, the third in dress and appearance 
a countryman, all armed. But the strong, figure, stem 
features^ and resolved manner of the third attendant, 
made him seem the most formidable of the party; ana 
whoever had before seen him, could have no difficulty in 
recognising Balfour of Burley. 

“ Follow me.” said Lord Evandale to his servants, “ and 
if we are forcibly opposed, do as 1 do.” He advanced .at 
a hand gallop towards Olifant, and was in the act of 
demanding why he liad thus beset the road, when OUi^t, 
called out, ** Shoot the traitor! ” and the whole four 
their carabines upon the unfortunate nobleman^*' 
reeled in the saddle, advanced his hand to therhol&W, 
and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge it fcdl fr^ 
his horse mortally wounded. His servants hadf presented 
their carabines. Hunter fired at random; but Halliday, 
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who was oh intrepid fellow, took aim at Inglis, and shot 
him dead on tiie spot. At the same instant a shot, from 
behind the hedge, still more effectually avenged Lord 
Evandsd^ foi* the ball took place in the very midst of 
Basil Olifant’s forehgad, ana stretched him lifeless on 
thu ground. His followers, astonished at the execution 
done in so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with the 
conteti^ t'^claimed, “ Down with the Midianites I ” a'xid 
attacked Halliday sword in hand. At this instant the 
clatter of horses^ hoofs was heard, and a party of horse, 
rapidly advancing on the road from Glasgow, appeared 
on the fatal field. They were foreign dragoons, led by 
the Dutch commandant Wittenbold, accompanied by 
Morton and a civil magistrate. 

A hasty call to surrendei*, in the name of God and ’ 
King William, was obeyed by all expept Burley, Vho 
turned his horse and attempted to escape. Several 
soldiers pursued him by command of their officer, but. 
being well mounted, only the two headmost seemed 
likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately twice, 
and discharging first one of his pistols, and then the 
otherj rid liimseTf of the one pursuer by mortally wound¬ 
ing him* and of the other by shooting his horse, and then 
contkiued his^ight to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his 
misfortune, he round the gates shut and guarded. Turn¬ 
ing from thence, he made for a place where the river 
seemed jtassable, and plunged into tlie stream, — the 
bullets from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers 
whizzing around him. Two balls took effect when he 
was. past , the middle of the., stream, and he fek himself 
dangerously wounded. He reined his horse round in the 
midst of the river, and returned towards the bank he had 
left, waving his hand, as if with the purpose of intimat¬ 
ing that he surrendered. The troopers ceased firing at 
him accordingly, and.awaited his return, two of them 
ridii^ a little way into the river to seize and disarm him. 
But it presently appeared that his purpose was revenge, 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, he col- 
^ lecL^d his remaining strength, and discharged a blow on 
^tl^ihoa'd of one which tumbled him from his horse. The 
othair. dragoon, a strong muscular man, had in the mean¬ 
while laid liands on him. Burle,y, in requital, grasped 
hft throat as a dying tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing 
lie saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, 
a^ri were swept down the stream. Their course might bo 
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traced by the blood wliich bubbled up to tfie surface. 
They were twice seen to rise, the Dutcniflan striving to 
swim, and Hurley clinging to him in a manner that 
show’^ed his desire that both should perish. •Theia coi^ses 
were taken out about a quarter of a mile dpwn the nver. 
As Balfour’s grasp could not have been unclenched with¬ 
out cutting off his hands, both were thrown into a hasty 
grave, still marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph.^ 
While tlie soul of this stem enthusiast flittea#to its 
account, that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale" 
was also released. Morton had flung himself from his 
horse upon perceiving his situation, to render his dying 
friend all the aid in his power. He knew him, for he 
pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, intimated 
by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house. aTliis 
was done w'ith all the care possible, and he was soon sur- 
romided by liis lamenting friends. But the clamorous 
grief of Lady Kinily w^as far exceeded.in intensity by the 
sik nt agony of Edith. Unconscious even of the presence 
of Morton, she hung over the dying man; nor was she 
aware that Fate, who was removing one faithful lover, 
had restored another as if from the grave, until Lord 
Evandale, taking their hands in his, pressed them both 
affectionately, united them together, raised his f%pe, as if 
to prjiy for a blessing on tliem, and suu^ back awi ex¬ 
pired in the next moment. * 


CONCLUSION. 

, ..v 

T HAD determined to waive the task of a concluding^ 
chapter, leaving to the reader’s imagination the anpangO' 
ments which must necessarily take place after- Lord 

’ Oentlo readei*, I did request of mine hones! friend Peter Prondfoot, trareUlng 
mercliiuiti knoii^-n to many of tltis land for his faithful and just cltmllngs, as well 
in muslin and cambrics as in small wares, to procure me, on his next peregrina¬ 
tions to timt vicinage, a copy of the Epltaphion alluded to. And, according to his 
i-cport, which I see no gi-oimd to discredit, it runneth thus 

Hero lyes anc saint to prelates surly, 

Being John Balfour, sometime of Burley, 

Who stln-ed up to vengeance take, 

For Solemn League and Cov’nant's sake. 

Upon the Magus-Moor in Fife, 

Did tak James Sharpe the aposlalo's life; 

By Dutchman's hands was hacked and shot.* 

Then drowned In Clyde near tills saam spot. 

- Bee Note 19. John Balfour, colled Burley. (S.) 
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Evandal^s deajh. But as I was aware that precedents 
are wanting for a practice, which might be found con¬ 
venient botli to readers and compilers, I confess myself 
to havje»beeii in a considerable dilemma, when fortun¬ 
ately I was Jionoured with an invitation to drink tea 
mth Miss Martha Buskbody, a young lady who has 
carried on che profession of mantua-making at Gander- 
cleugh and in the neighbourhood with great success for 
aboti^ forty years. Knowing her taste for narrativet of 
this description, I requested her to look over the loose 
sheets the morning before I waited on her, and enlighten 
me byi the experience which she must Jiave acquired in 
reading throi^h the whole stock of three circulating 
libraries, in Gandercleugli and the two next market- 
to\^s. When,'with a palpitating heart I appeared be¬ 
fore her in the evening, I found her much disposed to be 
complimentary. 

“ 1 have not been more affected,” said she, wij)fng the 
glasses of her spectacles, “by any novel excepting the 
Tale of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, which is indeed 
pathos itself; but your plan of omitting a formal con¬ 
clusion will never do. You may be as harrowing to our 
nerves as you will in the coui'se of your story, but unless 
you had the genius of the author of Julia de Roubign^ 
nevftr let the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see 
a glimpse of*sunshine in the last chapter; it is quite 
essential.” 

“Noticing w'ould be more easy for me, madam, than to 
comply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, the parties 
in whom you have had the goodness to be interested, did 

.■’iliiro nrtrl Iiq anrl Kf»irn'f eniic iitiiI rluiinrK'l-oi*G! " 


A # - 

monial comforts. But what is your objection to let 
us have, in a general way, a glimpse of their future 
felicity ? ” 

“Really, madam,” said 1, “you must be aware that 
every volume of a narrative turns less and less interest¬ 
ing as the author draws to a conclusion ; just like your 
tea, which, though excellent hyson, is necessarily weaker 
more insipid in tlie last cup. Now, as I think the 
' ' 0 !h.^ isby no means improved by the luscious lump of half- 
ffissolved sugar usually found at the bottom 4 pr it, so I 
ikn of opinion that a history, growing already vapidj is 
but dully crutched up by a dei^il of circumstances which 
^ery reader must have anticipated, even though the 
* 5-27 
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author exhaust on them every flowery teuithet in the 
language.” 

“This will not do, Mr Pattieson,” continued t^ie lady. 
“You have, as 1 inay say, basted up your lirsi stoi^ very 
hastily and clumsily at the conclusion ; and* in my trad^ 
I would have cufled the youngest appreiitioe who hcia 
put such a horrid and bungled spot of work out of her 


telling us all about the marriage of Morton and l^itli, 
and what became of tlic other pcu’sonages of the story, 
from Lady Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, T apprise 
you, that you will not be held to have accomplished your 
task handsomely.” 

“Well, madam,” T replied, “my materials are so ample, 
that I think I can satisfy your curiosity, unless it descend 
to very minute circumstances indeed.” 

“First tlieii,” said she, “for that is most essential, 
—Did Lady Margaret get back her fortune and her 
castle ? ” • 


“ She did, madam, and in the easiest way imaginable, 
—as heir, namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil Olifant, 
who died without a will ; and thus by his death, not only 
restored, but even augmented, the fortune of her, whom, 
during his life, he had pursued with the most iiivl^terate 
malice. John Gudyill, reinstated in his •dignity, %jas 
more important than ever; and Cuddie, with rapturous 
dehglit, entered upon the cultivation of the ^ains of 
Tillietudlem, and the occupation of his original 'cottage. 
But with the shrewd caution of his character, he was 
never heard to boast of having fired the lucky shot 
which repossessed his lady and himself in their original > 
habitions. ^ ‘After a’, he said to Jenny, who was his 
only confidant, ‘auld Basil Olifant was my leddy’s 
cousin, and a grand gentleman ; and though he was 
acting again the law, as I understand, for he ne’er 
showed ony warrant, or required Lord Evan dale to sur¬ 
render, and though I mind killing him nae mair than I 
wad do a rnuircock, yet it’s just as wool to keep a calm 
sough ^ about it.’ Ho not only did so, but ingeniously 
enough countenanced a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, which was wortli many a mil of brandy 
to him from the old butler, who, far dinerent in did* 
position from Cuddie, was much more inclined 
exaggerate than suppi*ess his exploits of nfanhood.— 
The blind widow was provided for in the most comfort' 


* To bo silent. 
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aoie manne:^ lis well as the little guide to the Linn ; 
and ”- 

“ Bul^wh^t is all tliis to the marriage—the marriage of 
the pi^incipal personages ? ” interrupted Miss Buskbody, 
i^mpatiently tapping her snufF-box. 

“The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden was 
delayed for several months, as both went into deep 
moi^rning on account of Lord Evandale’s death. Ihey 
werd^ then wedded.” 

“I hope hot without Lady Margaret’s consent, sir?” 
said my fair critic. “I love books which teach a 
nroper deference in young persons to their parents. 
Ill a novel, the young people may fall in love without 
their countenance, because it is essential to the neces- 
sai^ intricacy of the story; but they must always have 
the benefit of their consent at last. Even old Delville 
received Cecilia, though the daughter of a man of low 
birth.” 

"'’‘And even so, madam,” replied I, “Lady Margaret 
was prevailed on to countenance Morton, although the" 
old Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely with her for 
some time. Edith was her only hope, and she wished 
to see her happy. Morton, or Melville Morton, as he 
was^nibre generally called, stood so higli in the repu¬ 
tation of tlie %rorld, and was in every other respect such 
an eligible match, that she put her prejudice aside, and 
consoled-t herself with the recollection, that marriage 
went by’ destiny, as was observed to her, she said, by 
his most eacred Majesty, Charles the Second of happy 
memory, when she showed him the portrait of her 
* grandfather Fergus, third Earl of Tomood, the hand¬ 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess .Jane, his 
second Lady, who had a humpback and only one eye. 
This was lus Majesty’s observation, she said, on one 
remarkable morning wlien he deigned to take his dis- 
June ”- 

“Nay,” said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, 
“if she brought such authority to countenance her ac¬ 
quiescing in a mesalliance, there was no more to be said, 
—^And what became of old Mrs What’s-her-name, the 
hofisekeej^r ? ” 

^*'Mrs Wilson, madam?” answered 1. “She was per- 
Imps the happiest of the party; for once a-year, and not 
oftener, Mr and Mrs Melville Morton dined in the great 
'^inTOoted chamber in solemn state,—^the hangings being 
an (jUsplayed, the carpet laid down, and the huge brass 
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candlestick set on the table, stuck round^Wth leaves of 
laurel. The preparing the room for this yearly festival 
employed her mind for six months before it«caii)^ about, 
ana the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison the 
other six ; so that a single day of rejoiciflg found h^' 
business for all the year round.” • 

“And Neil Diane ? ” said Miss Busk body. 

“£jived to a good old age, divank ale^ and bmndy 
with guests of all persuasions, played whig or jacobite 
tunes as best pleased his customers, and died worth as 
much money as married Jenny to a cock laird.^'-1 hope, 
ma’am, you have no other inquiries to -make, tor 
really ”- 

“ Goose-Gibbie, sirT’ said my persevering friend— 
“Qoose-Gibbie, wliose ministry was fraught with 4lich 
consequences to the personages of tlie narrative ? ” 

“ Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody—(I beg pardon for 
the familiarity)—but pray consider, even the memoi'y 
of tlie renowned Scheherazade, that Empress of Tille- 
tellers, could not preserve every circumstance. I am not 
quite positive as to the fate of Goose-Gibbie, but I am 
inclined to think him the same with one Gilbert Dudden, 
alias Calf-Gibbie, who was wliipped through Hamilton 
for stealing poultry.” • ^ 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot^bn the fender, 
crossed her right leg over her knee, layvback on the chair, 
and looked towards the ceiling. When I obssi'ved her 
assume this contemplative mood, I concluded she was 
studying some farther cross-examination, and therefore 
took my hat and wished her a hasty good-night, ere the 
Demon of Criticism had supplied her with any more 
queries. In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you 
my thanks for the patience which has conducted you thus 
far, I take the liberty to withdraw myself from you for 
the present. 


PERORATION. 

It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Readerf-Hiat 
the “Tales of my Landlord” should have reached tHipe 
hands in one entire succession of tomes, or voluipes. I&crt;. 
as I sent s6me few more manuscript quires, containing 
the continuation of these most pleasing narratives, I was 
apprized, somewhat unceremoniously, by my publisher,. 

' Yeoman. 
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that he^id not approve of novels (as he injuriously called 
those real li^tfu’ies) extending beyond four volumes, and, 
if I did not agree to the first four being published separ¬ 
ate! y^he tlireatened to decline the article. (O, ignorance! 
as if the vernacular article of oiir mother En^isli were 
<?apable of (feclcnsion !) Wliereupon, somewhat moved by 
his remonwtranoos, and more by heavy charges for print 
and paper, which he stated to Jiave been already incurred, 
I tjjive resolved that these four volumes shall be* the 
heralds or avant-couriers of the Tales which are yet in 
my possession, nothing doubting that they will be 
eageny'devoured, and the remainder anxiously de- 
liianded, by the. unanimous voice of a discerning public. 
I rest, esteemed Header, thine as thou shalt construe me, 

• -liSDEDIAH CLEISUJiOTHAM. 

UAKDKRC1.ECGH, NoV. IS, 181f^ 




■NOTES TO OLD MORTALITY, 


Note 1.—Festival of the Popinjay. 

* • 

The Festival of the Popinjay is still, I believe, practised at 
Maybole, in Ayrshire. The following passage in the history of 
the Somerville family, suggested the scenes in the text. The 
author of that curious manuscript thus celebrates his father’s 
demeanour at such an assembly. 

'^Having now passed his infuncie, in the tenth year of his age, 
he was by his grandfather putt to the grammar school, thcr 
being then att the toune of Delserf a very aide master tliat taught 
the grammar, and fitted boyes for the collcdge. Dureing liis 
educating in this place, they had then a custome every year to 
seftemnize the first si^unday of May with dancing about a May- 
pole, fyrciiig of pieces, and all manner of ravelling then in use, 
Thcr being at that tynie feu or iioe merchants in this pcttic 
village, to furnish necessaries for the schollars sports, this youth 
resolves to provide himself elsewhere, so that he may appear 
, with tl|e bi’avest. In order to this, by break of day he ryses 
andfgoes to Hi^iiltoune, and there bestowes all the money that 
foi^'a long tynie before he had gotten from his freinds, or had 
otherwayes purchased, upon ribbones of diverse coloures, a new 
hatt and^'gloves. But in nothing he bestowed his money more 
liberallie than upon gunpowder, a great quantitio whereof he 
buyes for his owne use, and to supplie uie wantes of his comerades; 
thus furnished with these commodities, but ane empty purse, he 
',returns to Delserf by seven a clock, (haveing travelled that 
Sabbath morning above eight myles,) puttes on his cloathes and 
new hatt, flying with ribbones of all culloures; and in this 
equipage, with his little phizie (fusee) upon his shoulder, he 
marches to the church yaird, where the May-pole was sett up, 
and the solemnitie of that day was to be kept. There first at 
the foot-ball he equalled any one that played ; but in handleing 
his piece, in chargeing and dischargeing, he was so ready, and 
shott so near the niarke, that he farre surpassed all his fellow 
schollars, and became a teacher of that art to them before the 
threttcenth year of his oune age. And really, 1 have often 
admired his. dexterity in this, both at the exercizeing of his 
sdulders, and when for recreatione. I have gone to the gunning 
]^ith him when I was but a stripeling myself; and albeit that 
passetyme Vas the exercize I delighted most in, yet could 1 
never attaine to any perfectione comparable to him. This dayes 
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sport being over, he had the a];>plause of all the spect^tores, the 
kyndnessc of his fcllow-condisciples, and the favo^ of the whole 
inhabitants of that little village.” 

Note 2 .—Sergeant Both well. 

The history of the restless and ambitious Francis Stewart, 
Earl of Both well, makes a considerable figure in the reign of 
dailies VI. of Scotland, and First of England. After being 
repeatedly pardoned for acts of treason, he was at length olinged 
to retire ."..broad, where he died in great misery. Great part of 
his forfeited estate was bestowed on Walter Scott, first Ijord of 
Buecleuch, and on the first Earl of Roxburghe. 

Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl, obtained from the 
favour of Charles 1. a decreet-arbitral, appointing the two noble¬ 
men. grantees of his father’s estate, to restore the same, or make 
some compensation for retaining it. The barony of Crichton, 
with its beautiful castle, was surrendered by the curators of 
Francis, Earl of Buccleucli, but he retained the far more exten¬ 
sive property in Liddeadale. James Stewart also, as appears 
from writings in the author’s possession, made an advantagemis 
composition with the Earl of Roxburghe. “Jiut," says the 
satirical Scotstarvet, **mal€ partapejm dilahuTdur; fov he never 
brooked them, {enjoyed them,) nor was anything the richer, 
since they accrued to his creditors, and are now in the possession, 
of Dr Seaton, llis eldest son Francis became a troopc|j^ in the 
late war; as for the other brother John, who was Abbot o£«Col- 
dinghain, he also disponed all that estate, and u9w has nothing, 
but lives on the chanty of his friends. 

Francis Stewart, who had been a trooper during^ittic great 
Civil War, seems to have received no prefcrnicnt, after the 
Restoration, suited to his high birth, though, in fact, third cousin 
to Charles II. Captain Crichton, the friend of Dean SwRt, who 
published his Memoirs, found him a private gcptlcman in th^ 
King’s Life-Guards. At the same time this was no degrading 
condition; for Fountainhall records a duel fought between a' 
Life-Guardsman and an officer in the militia, br^cause the latter, 
had taken upon him to assume superior rank as an officer, to a 
gentleman private in the Life-Guards. The Life-Guards man 
was killed in the rencontre, and his antagonist was executed for 
murder. 

The character of Bothwell, except in relation to the name, is 
entirely ideal. 

Note 3 .—Murperers of Archbishop Sharpe.- 

The leader of this party was David Hackston, Of 'Rathillet, 
a gentleman of ancient birth and good estate. He., had beih 

* The Staraering State of the Scots Statesmen for orib hundred yearn, hy Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet. Edinburgh, 1754. F. 154. 
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proiligatetn his younger days, but having been led from curiosity 
to attend the Anventicles of the nonconforming clergy, he 
adopted their principles in the fullest extent. It appears, that 
Ha(^sto:|^had some personal quarrel with Archbishop Sharpe, 
which ^loucecl him to <lccline the command of the party when 
tile slaughter Was determined upon, fearing his acceptance might 
oe ascribed to motives of personal enmity. He felt himself free 
in conscience, however, to be present; and when tlie ax-clibishop, 
dragged from his carriage, crawled towards him on his knees for 
profliction, he replied coldly, “ Sir, I will never lay a fingot on 
you.’* It is remarkable that Hackston, as well as a shepherd 
who was also present, but passive, on the occasion, were the only 
two of the party of assassins who snflered death by the hands of 
the executioner. 

On Hackston.refusing the command, it was by universal suf- 
fraue conferred on John Balfour of K inloch, called Burley, who 
was Hackston’s brother-in-law. He is described “as a little 
man, squint-eyed, and of a very fierce aspect.”—“ He was,” adds 
the same author, “ by some reckoned none of the most religious; 
yet he was always reckoned zealous and honest-hearted, 
courageous in every entei*prise, and a brave soldier, seldom any 
escax)ing that came into his hands. He was the principal actor 
in killing that arch-traitor to the Lord and his church, James 
Sharpe.”^ 

Note 4.—^Locking thk Door during Dinner. 

• 

JHie custoin|^>f keeping the door of a house or chateau locked 
during the time of dinner, probably arose from the family being 
anciently assembled in thp hall at that meal, and liable to sur¬ 
prise. But it vras in many instances continued as a point of high 
etiquette, of which the following is an example :— 

A -gonsiderable landed proprietor in Dumfriesshire, being a 
bachelor, without near relations, and determined to make his 
’’ will, resolved- previously to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and 
decide which should be his heir, according to the degree of kind¬ 
ness with which he should be received. Like a good clansman, 

' be first visited his own chief, a barohet in rank, descendant and 
representative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Un¬ 
happily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle had 
been locked before his arrival. The visitor in vain announced 
his name and requested admittance ; but his chief adhered to 
the ancient etiquette, and would on no account sutler the doors 
to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold reception, the old Laird 
rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then the residence of the Duke of 
(^eensberry, who no sooner heard his name, than, knowing well 
had a will to make, the drawbridge dropped, and the gates 
nfiew open—^the table was covered anew—his grace*a bachelor and 
intestate kinsm^ was received with the utmost attention and 
^ See Scottish Worthies. Bvo. Loith, 1816. Psge 623. 
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respect; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that upo# his death 
some years after, tlic visitor's considerable Ian dPbd. property went 
to augment the domains of the Ducal House of Qucensbeiry. 
This happened about the end of the seventeenth c^tujjy. 

Note 5.— Wooi>p:n MAHii. 

The punishment of riding the wooden marc wasf in the <lays 
of Chancs, and long after, one of the various and cruel mo<lcs of 
enforcing military discipline. In front of the old guard-house 
in -flie High Street of lOdiidmrgh, a large horse of this kina was 
placed, on ubicli now and then, in the more ancient times, a 
veteran might be seen niouuted, witli a iirclock tied to eacli foot, 
atoning for some small offence. 

There is a singular work, entitled, Memoirs of Prince William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (son of Queen Anne), from his birth 
to his ninth year, in which Jenkin Lewis, an honest Welshgian 
in attendance on the royal infant’s person, is pleased to record 
that his Royal Highness laughed, cried, crow’d, and said Gig 
ami very like a babe of plebeian desceiit. He bad also a 
premature taste for the disciiditie as well iis the sh«iw of war, and 
had a corps of tweiity-two boys, arrayt'd with paper caps sifid 
wooden sworila. Kor the maintenance of discipline in this juve¬ 
nile corps, a wooden horse was established in the J^resence- 
chamber, and was sometimes employed in the punishment of 
offences not strictly military. Hughes, the Duke’s tailor, having 
made him a suit of clothes which were too tight, was ax>]|^>inted, 
in on order of the day issued by the young prin^, to be placed 
on this penal steed. The man of remnants, by mut of supplfta- 
tion and mediation, escaped from the penance, which was Ukely 
to eciual the inconveniences of his brother artist’s equetAriaii trip 
to Brentford. But an attendant named Weatheidy, who had 
presumed to bring the young prince a toy (after he had discarded 
tlm use of them), was actually mounted on the wooden horse with¬ 
out a saddle, with his face to the tail, while he was plied by four, 
servants of the household with syringes and scpiirts, till he had 
a thorough wetting. “ He was a waggish fellow,” says Lewis, 
** and would not lose anytliing for tlie joke’s sake- when he was 
putting his tiicks upon otliers, so lie was obliged to submit cheer¬ 
fully to what was indicted upon him, being at our mercy, to play 
him otf well, which we did accordingly. ” Amid much sucli non¬ 
sense, Lewis’s book shows tliat this poor child, the heir of the 
British monarchy, who died when he was eleven years old, woe 
ill truth, of promising parts, and of a good disposition. The 
volume, which rarely ocours, is an octavo, published in 1789, i^e 
editor being Dr Philip Hayes of Oxford. 

Note 6 . — Romances ok the Seventeenth CenjubV. 

As few, in the present age, are acquainted with the ponderous 
folios to which the age of Louis XlV. gave rise, we need onl]|j 
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saj^, that they couibitie the dulness of the metaphysical courtship 
with all the iuipi^olKibilitieB of the ancient Romance of Chivalry. 
Their character will be most easily learned from Boileau's 
Dramatic ^tire, or Mrs Lennox's Female Quixote. 

• Note 7.—Sm James Turner. 

Sir Janies Tumor was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil 
wars. He was intrusted with a commission to levy the hues 
imposf^l by the Privy Council for non-confomiity, in the distri^^t 
1 of Dumfries an<l Galloway, lii this capacity he vexed the coun¬ 
try so much by hhs exactions, that the people rose and made him 
prisoner, and then proceeded in arms towards Mid-Lothian, 
where they were defeated at Pentland Hills, in 1666. Besides 
his treatise on the Military Art, Sir James Turner wrote several 
other works; the most curious of which is his Memoirs of his 
own JLife and Times, which has just been printed, under the 
cliarge of the Bannatyne Club. 

Note 8.—John Grahams of Claveriiouse. 

T^iis remarkable person united the seemingly inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted 
loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the riglits of his fellow- 
subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish Privy 
Council in executing the merciless severities of the government 
- in Scotloiiid during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ; but 
he redeemed hia^ character by the zeal with which he asserted 
the dliuse of the latter monarch after the Revolution, the military 
skill with which he supported it at the battle of Killiecrankie, 
and by his*bwn death in the arms of victory. 

It is said by tradition, that he was very desirous to see, and 
be introduced to a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached 
the advanced age of one hundred years and upwards. The noble 
matron, being a- staunch whig, was rather unwilling to receive 
Ctaver'se (as he was called from his title), but at length con¬ 
sented. After the usual compliments, the officer observed to the 
lady, that having lived so much beyond the usual term of 
humanity, she must in her time have seen many strange changes. 
“Hout na, sir,” said Lady Elphinstoun, “the world is just to 
end with me as it began. When 1 was entering life, there was ane 
Knox deaving us a* with his clavera, and now I am ganging out, 
there is ane Claver’se deaving us a* wi’ his knocks" 

Olavers signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the double 
pmi does cr^it to Hie ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years old. 

Note 9.—Cornet Grahams. 

It'here was actually a young comet of the Life-Guards named 
Qrahame, and probably some relation of Claverhouse, slain in the 
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Bkirmish of Drumclog. In the old ballad on the Battle of Both' 
well Bridge, Clavcrhouse is said to have contfiiic 3 d the slaughter 
of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman’s death. 

“ Haud up your liiind,” then Moumoutli suief? 

** Gie quarlors to thrso men for me;" 

But bloody Claver’se Hworc lui ontli, 

Ills kinsmau'a death avenged should be. 

The body of this young man was found shockingly mangled 
after the battle, his e.yes pulled out, and his features sf» much 
defaced, that it was impossible to recognise him. The Tory • 
writers say that this was done by the Whigs; because, finding - 
the iianic (Irahamo wrought in the young gentleman’s neck¬ 
cloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver’se himself. The 
Whig authorities give a diflereiit account, from tradition, of the 
cause of Cornet Grahame's body being thus mangled. He had, 
say they, refused his own dog any food on the morning ef the 
battle, aiiirming, with an oath, that he should have no breakfast 
but upon the llesh of the Wliigs. The ravenous animal, it is 
said, liew at his master as soon as he fell, and lacerated his face 
and throat. ^ 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to 
him to judge whether it is most likely that a party of persecuted 
and insurgent fanatics should mangle a body supposed to be that 
of their chief enemy, in the same maimer as several persons 
present at Drumclog h;id shortly before treated the person of' 
Archbishop Sharpe; or that a domestic dog should, fdf want of 
a single breakfast, become so ferocious as to on h)^ own 

master, selecting liia body from scores that were lying around, 
equally accessible to his ravenons appetite. 

Note 10.—Proof against Shot given by Satan.. 

The belief of the Covenanters that the|.r principal enemies, 
and Claverhouse in particular, had obtained from the Devil &•' 
charm which rendered them proof against leaden bullets, led 
them to pervert even the circumstances of his death. Howie <5f 
Lochgoin, after giving some account of the battle of Killiecrankie, 
adds : 

“The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay’s third fire, 
Claverhouse fell, of whom historians give little account; but it 
has been said for certain, that his own waiting-servaiut, tabling 
a resolution to rid the world of this truculent bloody monster, 
and knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with a silver button 
he had before taken off his own coat for that purpose.'* How: 
ever, he fell, and with him Popery, and King James s intereWin 
Scotland.”— God*g Judgment on Persecutors, p. xxxix. 

Original note .—“Perhaps some may think thi^ aAeht p*oof 
of a shot a paradox, and be ready to "object here, as fmmerly, 
concerning Bishop Sharpe and Darnel—* How can ibe Devil 
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yt give a power save life?* &c. Without entering upon the 
bhiiig in its reality, I shall only observe, Ist, That it is neither 
in his power, or of his nature, to be a saviour of men’s lives ; he 
Ls calle<l»Aq|K>llyon the destroyer. 2d, That even in this case he 
is said only to jgive enchantment against one kind of metal, and 
bl^s does not save life : for the lead would not take Sharpe or 
Claverhouse’s* lives, yet steel and silver would do it; and for 
Dabdel, though he died not on the field, he did not escape the 
arroi^ of tlie Almighty.”— JUdem, 

Note 11.—Claverhouse’s Charger. 

It appears, from the letter of Claverhouse afterwards quoted, 
that tlie horse on which he rode at Drumclog was not black, but 
sorrel. The author has been misled as to the colour by the many 
exti^ordinary traditions current in Scotland concerning Claver- 
house's famous black charger, which was generally bmieved to 
have been a gift to its rider from the Author of Evil, who is said 
to have performed the Caesarean operation upon its dam. This 
horse was so fleet, and its rider so expert, that they are said to 
ha^e outstripped and cotedj or turned, a hare upon the Bran-Law, 
near the head of Moflat Water, where the descent is so pre¬ 
cipitous that no merely earthly horse could keep its feet, or 
merely mortal rider could keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John Dick, one 
of the guflering Presbyterians, in which the author, by describ¬ 
ing ^.a^ of the persecutors by their predominant qualities i>r 
pa^ions, show? how little their best-loved attributes would avail 
them in the great day of judgment. When he introduces Claver¬ 
house, itOis to reproach him with his passion for horses in general, 
and for that steed-in particular, which was killed at Drumclog, 
in tile manner described in the text: 

“ Ab for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhouse, how thinks 
he to shelter bimBelf that day ? Is it possible the pitiful thing 
■ci^ be so mad as to think to secure himself by the fleetness of 
his,horse (a creature he has so much respect for, that he regarded 
more the losB of his horse at Drumclog, than all the men that 
fell there, and sure there fell prettier men on either side than 
himself?) No, sure—could he fall upon a chemist that could ex¬ 
tract the spirit out of all the horses in the world, an<l infuse them 
into his one, though he were on that horse never so well mounted, 
he need not dream of escaping. ”— The Testimony to the Doctrine, 
W^ship, Discipline, avd Government of the Church of Scotland, 
tOW U was left in write hy that truly pious and eminently faith- 
fut, and now glorified Martyr, Mr John Dick. To which is added, 
his lost speech and Behaviour on the Sea fold, on 6</i March, 1684, 
which day he sealed this testimony. 57 pp. 4to. No year or place 
nfjmbBcation. 

The reader may perhaps receive some farther information on the 
^dlttbject of Comet Grahame’s death and the flight of Claverhouse, 

t __ 
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from the following Latin lines, a part of a poem ^titled, Bdlnm 
BothueUianumf by Andrew Guild, which exists in manuscript in 
the Advocates’ Library: 


" MnnF> cat ncridutia, surfeit qui Cttlsus in oils, 

(Nomine l/Ouduniim) fos.Hls putelsque pi-ofundlas 
Quot scatet hlc tellus, ct aprico praminc tectiis; 

Hue collccta (alt), numumso mllite cinctu, 

Tiirba ferox, matrea, piieri, inriupt^que pucllw, 

Quam pamt (irsemus disperscre turma. 

Venit et primo cainiM) discedui'e cogit; 

Post hos et alios, cumo provolvit inciti; 

At numcroMa c’ohoi's, eumpum dispersa per oinnetn, 

Circumfusa, Tuit; tiirmasque. indagine cuptas, 

Aggreditur, virtus non hie, nee profuit ensia; 

Con'ipuerc fugain, viridi sed graminu tectls, 

Precipltata perit, fossis, pars ultima, quorumT 
Comipodcs hsesurc luto, sessore rejedio: 

Turn rnbiosa cohors, inlsereri nescia, strntos 
Invndit laceratque viros: hlc slgnlfer, ehcu! 

Tiajrctus globulo, (Irsemus, quo fortior alter. 

Inter Seotlgenas fuerat, nec justior nllus: 

Hiinc manibus rapucrc ferls, faclemquc virilem 
Fa'davunt, lingua, auricuUs, manlbusquu i-eseetls 
Asjicra dllTUso spurguntes suxa ccrebro: 

Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, namque exta trahebat 
Vulnere tardatus sonipcs generosus hiaute: 

Insequitur clamore cohors faiiatiea, namque 
Crudelis semper tiniidus, si vicerlt unquara.” 

MS. Belhim Bothuellianum. 


Note 12.—Skjbmish at Drumclog. 

Tliis affair, the only one in which Claverhouse was defeated, 
or the insurgent Cameronians successful, was fought p^tty ^jach 
in the manner mentioned in the text. The KoyalistsTost about 
thirty or forty men. The commander of the Presbyterian, or 
rather Covenanting party, was Mr Liobert Hamilton, of the 
honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir William Hamilton, 
to whose title and estate he afterwards succeeded ; but, accord* 
ing to his biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never took posses-* 
sion of either, as he could not do so without acknowledgmg the 
right of King William (an uncovenanted mbnarch) to the crown. 
Hamilton had been bred by Bishop Burnet, while the latter lived 
at Glasgow ; his brother. Sir Thomas, having married a sister of 
that historian. “He was then,” says the Bishop, “a lively, 
hopeful young man; but getting into that company, and into 
their notions, he became a crack-brained enthusiast.” 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandalised at 
the manner in which the victors arc said to have condheied 
themselves towards the prisoners at Drumclog. But the principU 
of these poor fanatics (I mean the high-dying, or Cameronian 
party), was to obtain, not merely toleration for tl^ir ohiirc^^ 
but the same supremacy which Presbytery had Squired in 
Scotland, after the treaty of Kippon, betwixt Charles X. and his 
Scottish subjects, in 1640. 
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The fact^is, that they conceived themselves a chosen people, 
sent fortfi to eft:iil‘pate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and 
Tinder a similar charge to show no quarter. 

Th^- }|iffil^rian of the Insurrection of Bothwcll makes the 
following explicit avowal of the principles on which their Genera^ 
ac^d ;— ' 

Mr Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and valour, 
both in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; but when 
he.and some other were pursuing the enemy, others flew too 
gseceffty upon the spoil, small as it was, instead of pursuing me 
victoiy;- and some without Mr Hamilton’s knowledge, and 
li^ctly contrary to his express command, gave five of those 
bloody enemies quarter, and tlicn let them go ; this greatly 
grieved Mr Hamilton when he saw some of Babel’s brats spared, 
after that tlie I^ord had delivered tliem into their hands, that 
thoy miglit dash tliem against tlic stones. Psalm cxxxvii. 9. 
In , his own account of this, he reckons the sparing of these 
enemies, and letting them go, to be among the first steppings 
aside, for which he feared that the Lord would not honour them 
to do much more for him ; and says, that he was neither for tak¬ 
ing* favours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord’s enemies.” 
See A true and impartial Account of the persecuted Presbyterians 
in Scollandy their being in armSy and defeat at Bothwell Briggy 
in 1679, by William Wilsony late Schoolmaster in the parish of 
^JOouglas. The reader who would authenticate the quotation, 
must no^ consult any other edition tlian tliat of 1697 ; for some 
how ^r other the publisher of the last edition has omitted this 
rem&rkable par^of the narrative. 

■ Sir; Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor sliame 
for havin^ut to death one of the prisoners after the battle with 
his own hand, which appears to have been a charge against him, 
by some whose fanaticism was less exalted than his own. 

** As lor that accusation they bring against me of killing that 
poor man (as they ca^l him) at Drumclog, 1 may easily guess 
tliat my accusers can be no other but some of the house of Saul 
or Shiinci, or some such risen again to espouse that poor gentle¬ 
man (Saul) his quarrel against honest Samuel, for nis offering 
to kill that poor niau Agag, after the king’s giving him quarter. 
But I, being to command that day, gave out the word that no 
quarter should be given; and returning from pursuing Claver- 
huuse, one or two of these fellows were standing in the midst of 
a company of ohr friends, and sonic were debating for quarter, 
others against it. None could blame me to decide the contro¬ 
versy,^ and I bless the Lord for it to this day. There were five 
more that without iny knowledge got quarter, who were brought 
to me after wo were a mile from the place as liavlng got quarter, 
vi^ich I reckoned among the first steppings aside ; and seeing that 
B^rit amongst us at that time, I then told it to some that were 
with me (to my best remembrance, it was honest old John 
Njisbet), that I feared the Lord would not honour us to do much 
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more for Him. I shall only say this—I tlesire to l)l4bs His holy 
name that since ever He luilpetl me to set nijf ftme to His work, 
I never had, nor would takti, a favour from enemies, either on 
tight or left band, and desired to give as few.” ^ 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long viimiffation of 
his own conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamiltoif, 7th Detiember 
1685, addressed to the anti Popish, aTiti*Prelatie,^nti-Erastii]Bj. 
anti-sectarian true Presbyterian remnant of the Church of 
Scotland; and the substance is to be found in the w'ork or col- 
ledcion, called, “ Faithful Coutendings Displayed, collccteCi and 
transcribed by John ilowie.” 

As th' ^kii'inish of Dnunclog has been of late the subject of 
some encpiiry, the reatler may be curious to sec Clavorhouse’s 
own account of the affair, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, 
written immediately after the action. This gazette, >aa it may 
be called, occurs in the volume called Dundee’s Letters, printed 
by Mr 8inythe of Metliven, as a contribution to the Haninftyne 
Club, 'lire original is in the library of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like a chambermaid. 


” FOB THE KAKLE OF LINLITHGOW. 

[COMMANDEB-IN-CHIKK OF KING OHAULKS II.’s FOKCES IN 

SCOTLAND.] 

** Glasgowt Jun. the 1^1679. 

** My Lord, —Upon Saturday's night, wdicn<^iy Lord Ir^sse 
came into this place, I marched out, and because of the insol* 
ency that had been done tue nights before at I’ugj^n, I wont 
thither and iiiquyred for the names. So soon as 1 got them, I 
sunt our partys t«> sease on them, and found not omy three of 
those i:y>gucs, but also nnc intcrcomend minister called King. We 
had them at Strevan about six in the morning yesterday, and re¬ 
solving to convey them to this, 1 thought that we might make a 
litle tour to see if we could fall upon a conventicle ; which we 
did, little to oiir ail vantage ; for when we cainc in sighfc of them, 
we found them drawn up in bated, u|>on a most advantageous 
ground, to which there was no coming but tlirough mosses and 
lakes. They wer not preaching, and had got away all their wo¬ 
men and shiidring. They consisted of four battaillons of foot, 
and all well armed with fusils and pitchforks, and three squa¬ 
drons of horse. Wo sent both partys to i^imiish, they of 
foot and w'e of dragoons; they run for it, and sent down a bat- 
taillon of foot against them; we sent tlireesoore of dragoons>. 
wlio made them run again shamfully ; but in end they percaiv- 
ing that we had the oettcr of them in skirmish, they resoh;cd 
a geuerall engadgment, and imediatly advanced witlji there foieib, 
the horse folowing; they came throght the lotche; the greatest 
l}od$ 4lf all mode up against my txoupe; we keeped our , 
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till they ^er wij^in ten pace of us : they recaived our fyr, and 
advanced to s(ioK ; the first they gave us broght down the Coronet 
Mr Crafford and Captain Bleith, besitles that with a pitchfork 
they si«ch an openeiug in rny rone horse’s belly, that his 

guts hung half an die, and yet he caryed me af an myl; 
which so discoraged our men, that they sustained not the shok, 
but fell into'disorder. There horse took the occasion of tiiis. and 
purseued us so hotly that we had no tym to rayly. I saved the 
staidarts, but lost "ii the place about aight or ton men, betides 
woinided ; but tlie dragoons lost many mor. They ar not coin 
caily af on the other side, for I sawe severall of them fall befor 
we cam to the shok. I mad the best retraite the confusion of 
our people would suffer, and I am now laying with iny Lord 
Rossc. The toun of Streven drew up as we was making our 
retrait, and thoght of a pass to cut us off, but we took courage 
and fell to them, made them run, leaving a dousain on the place. 
What these rogues will don yet I know not, but the contry was 
flocking to them from all hands. 'L'his may be counted the be- 
gining of the rebellion, in my opinion. 

“ I am, my lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most humble servant, 

“ J. Gkahame. 

**My lord, I am so wearied, and so aleapy, that 1 have 
wryton this veiy confusedly.” 

• Note 1,3.—^OYAL Army at Both well. Brii>oe. 

A Cameroni^ muse was awakened from slumber on this 
doleful occasion, and gave the following account of the muster 
of the ibyal forces, in poetry nearly as melancholy as the 
subject:— 

They marched (‘ost tlirough Litbgow-town 
For to eiilarKC their foives; 

And sent for all the north-country 
To come, both foot and Uoi'hus. 

Montrose did comc and Athole hoUi, 

And with them many more; 

And all the llighluiid Amontes 
That Jiad been thero before. 

Tlio Lowdien MalUslia ’ tlioy 
Came with tlieir coats of hle%v; 

Five hundred men frf>m London came, 

Claid in a reddisli liuc. 

When tliey wei'e assembled one and all, 

A full biigado were they; 

Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 

Koreing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

In armour and ainonition. 

Then thither wester did they come, 

Most cruel of intention. 

’ LottUan Militia. 


5-28 
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The royalists celebrated their victory in |[t£uizaa ot equal 
merit. Specimens of br»th may be found in TOe^curiouB collec¬ 
tion of Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principally of the Seventeenth 
Century, printed for the Messrs Laing, Kdiuburghf 

Note 14.— MODERATJfi PRESBYTEBTANS.. 

The author does not, by any means, desire that Poimdtext 
aho^hl be regarded as a just representation of tlm Jiiodfrate 
presbyterians, among whom were many ministers, whose courage 
was "ijual to their good sense and sound views of religion. Were 
he to write the tale anew, he would probably endeavour to give 
the character a higher turn. It is certain, however, that the 
Cameronians imputed to their opponents in opinion concerning 
the Indulgence, or others of their sti-ained and fanatical notions, 
a disposition not only to seek tlieir own safety, but to effjoy 
themselves. Hamilton speaks of three clergymen of this des¬ 
cription as follows:— 

“They pretended great zeal against the Indulgence ; but alas! 
that was all their practice, otherwise being but very gross, whi^h 
1 shall but hint at in short. When great Cameron and those 
with him were taking many a cold blast and storm in the fields 
and among the cot-houses in Scotland, these three had for the 
most part their residence in Glasgow, where they found good 
quarter and a full tabic, which I doubt not but some bestowed 
upon them from real aiiection to the Lord^s cause; aiiH when 
these three were together, their greatest work who slmlild 
make the finest and sharpest roundel, and breathe the quickest 
jests upon one another, and to tell what valiant acts Ihey wefa 
to do, and who could laugh loudest and most heartily among 
them ; and when at any time they came out to the country, 
whatever other things they did, they were careful each of them 
to have a great fiask of brandy with them, which was very lieavy 
to some, particularly to Mr Cameron, Mr Cargill, and Henry 
Hall—I shall name no more.”— Paithfnl ContmdiitgSj p. 198. 

Note 15.—General Dalzell, u-sually called Tom Dalzell. 

In Crichton’s Memoirs, edited by Swift, where a particular 
account of this remarkable person’s dress and habits is given, he 
is said never to have worn boots. The following account of his 
rencounter with John Patou of Meadowhead, showed, that in 
action at least he wore pretty stout ones, unless the reader be. 
inclined to believe hi the truth of his having a charm, whioH 
mode him proof against load. 

“Dalzell,” says Paton’s biographer, “advanced the ,wKHp 
left wing of his army on Colonel Wallace’s right. ' Here CaS* 
tain Paton behaved with great courage and gallantry. DalzeU, 
knowing him in the former wars, advanced upon him hiBOJB^ 
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tliinkinnto take him prisoner. Upon his approach, each pre¬ 
sented his pf, stfl. On their hrst discharge, Captain Faton, 
perceiving his pistol ball to hop upon DalzelTs hootSf and 
knowiiif^vhat was the cause, (he having proof,) put his hand 
in his for some small pieces of silver he had there for the 

purpose, and^ut one of them into his other pistol. But Dalzell, 
%aving his eye upon him in the meanwhile, retired behind his 
own man, who by that means was slain.” 

Note to CifAi'TEit XXXIII. 

The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter was suggested 
by an occurrence of a similar kind, tohl me by a gentleman, now 
deceased, who held an important situation in the Excise, to 
which he had been raised by active and resolute exertions in an 
inferior department. When employed as a supervisor on the 
coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities of the Isle 
of Man rendered smuggling almost nuivensal in that district, Ihis 
gentleman had the fortune to offend highly several of the leaders 
in the contraband trade, by his zeal in serving the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more 
ttian one occasitui, placed Ids life in jeopardy. At one time in 
particular, as he was riding after sunset on a summer evening, 
he t;ame suddenly upon a gang of the most desperate smugglers 
in that part of the country. They surrounded him, without 
violence, but in such a maimer as to show that it would be re- 
sortedsto if he offered resistance, and gave him to understand 
h^nust spe^ the evening with them, since they had met so 
happily. Tiie ofheer did not attempt opposition, bat only asked 
leave to scud a country lad to toll his wife and family tliat he 
should oc detained later than he expected. As he had to charge 
the boy with this liiessage in the presence of the smugglers, he 
could found no hope of deliverance from it, save what might 
arise from the sharpness of tlic lad’s observation, and the natu¬ 
ral anxiety and affection of his wife. But if his errand should 
be delivered and received literally, as he W'as conscious the 
smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, by suspending 
alarm about his absence from home, postpone all search after him 
till it might be useless. Making a merit of necessity, therefore, 
be instructed and dispatched his messenger, and went witli the 
contraband traders, with seeming willingness, to one of their 
ordinary haunts. He sat down at table witli them, and they 
began to drink and indulge themselves in gross jokes, while, like 
Mirabel in the “ Inconstant,” their prisoner liad the heavy task 
; of receiving their insolence as wit, answering their insults with 
good-humour, and withholding from them the opportunity which 
|key sought of engaging him m a quarrel, that they mi^ht have 
.^pretence^ for misusing him. He succeeded for some time, but 
soon became satisfied it was their purpose to murder him out¬ 
right, or else to beat him in such a manner as scarce to leave 
-"If. . 
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him with life. A regard for the sanctity of tlie Sahbath^vehing, 
which still oddly subsisted among these fet‘oci<luaAmcn, amidst 
their habitual violation of divine and social law, prevented their 
eominencing their intended cruelty until the Sabh%th jnhojild be 
terminated. They were sitting aroiiml their anxious prisoner, 
muttering to each other words of terrible import, fi,nd watching^^ 
the index of a clock, which was shortly to strike 4he hour at 
which, in their apprehension, murder would become lawful, 
when their intended victim heard a distant rustling like the wdod 
amoA\; withered leaves. It came nearer, and resembled the sound 
of a brook in Hood chafing within its banks ; it came nearer yet, 
and was j lainly distinguished as the galloping of a paHy of 
horse. The absence of her husband, ant^ the account given by 
the boy of the suspicious appearance of those with whom he 
had remained, had induced Mrs-to apply to the neighbour¬ 

ing town for a party of dragoons, who thus providentially ar¬ 
rived in time to save him from extreme violence, if not from 
actual destruction. 

Note 16.— Supposed Apparition of Morton. 

This incident is taken from a story in the History of Appari¬ 
tions written by Daniel Defoe, under the assumed name of Mpr- 
ton. To abridge the narrative, we are under the necessity of 
omitting many of those particular circumstances which give thc^ 
hetions of this most ingenious author such a lively air of trutli. 

A gentleman married a lady of family and fortune, al^!l had 
one son by her, after which the lady dieil. The widower afw- 
wards united himself in a second marriage ; and his wife proved' 
such a very step-mother to the heir of the first marriage, that, 
discontented W'ith his situation, he left his father’s house, and 
set out on distant travels. His father heard from him occasion¬ 
ally, and the young man for some time drew regularly for cer¬ 
tain allowances which were settled upon him. At length, owing 
to the instigation of his step-mother, one of his drafts was ra* 
fused, and the bill returned dishonoured. 

After receiving this affront, the youth drew no bills, and 
wrote no more letters, nor did his father know in what part of 
the world he was. The step-mother seized the opportunity to 
I'epresent the young man as deceased, and to urge her husband 
to settle his estate anew upon her children, of whom slie liad 
several. Tho father for a length of time positively refused to 
disinherit his son, convinced as he was, in his own mind, that 
he was still alive. 

At length, worn out by his wife’s importunities, ho agreed 
to execute the new deeds, if his son did not return within a 
year. # 

During the interval, there were many violent dilutes be^ 
tw’een the husband and wife, upon the subject of the family 
settlements. In the midst of one of these altercations, the 
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was startiLed by seeing a hand at a casement of the window; 
but as the ]|asps, according to the ancient fashion, fastened 
in the inside, the hand seemed to essay the fastenings, and being 
unable ni^o them, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, 
forgetting tire quarrel with her husband, exclaimed that there 
was some orffe in the garden. The husband rushed out, but 
fiould find trace of any intruder, while the walls of the gar¬ 
den seemed to reiuler it impossible for any such to have made 
his escape. He therefore taxed his wife with having fancied that 
wh^eh she supposed she saw. She maintained the accuracy of 
lier sight; on w'hich her husband observed, that it must have 
been the devil, who was apt to haunt those who liad evH con¬ 
sciences, This tart remark brought back the matrimonial dia¬ 
logue to its original current. “ It was no devil,” said the lady, 

but the ghost of your sou come to tell you he is dead, aud that 
you may give your estate to your bastards, since you will not 
settle it on the lawful lieirs.”—“It was my sou,” said he, “ come 
to tell me that he is alive, and ask yon how you can be such a 
devil as to urge me to disinherit him ; ” with that he started up 
and exclaimed, “Alexander, Alexander! if you are alive, show 
ypnrself, and do not- let me be insulted every day with being told 
you are dead.” 

At these words, the casement which the hand had been seen 
at, opened of itself, and his son Alexander looked hi with a full 
face, and, staring directly on the mother with an angry counte¬ 
nance, cried, ‘ ‘ Here ! ” and then vanished in a moment. 

Th^ady, thougb^mueli frightened at the apparition, had wit 
en<$!igh to miAc it serve her own purpose; for, as the spectre 
ap])earcd at her husband’s summons, she made affidavit that he 
had a faipiliar s]iirit wlio appeared when he called it. To escape 
from this discreditable charge, the poor husband agreed to make 
the new settlement of tlie estate in the terms demanded by the 
unreasonable lady. 

A meeting of friends was held for that purpose, the new deed 
was executed, and the wife was about to cancel the former 
settlement by tearing tlic seal, when on a sudden they heard a 
rushing noise in the parlour in which they sat, as if something 
had come in at the door of the room which opened from the 
hall, and then had gone through tlie room towards the garden- 
door, which was shut; they were all surprised at it, for the sound 
was very distinct, but they saw nothing. 

This rather interrupted the business of the meeting, but the 
persevering lady brought them back to it. “I am not fright¬ 
ened,” said she, “ not I.—Come,” said she to her luisbaud, 
haughtily, “ I’ll cancel the old writings if forty devils were in 
the room; ” with that she took up one of the deeds, and was 
ottut to tear off the seal. But the doubla-gangery or Eidohn^ 
^K^exancUr, was as x>crtinacious in guarding the rights of his 
principal, as his stepmother in invading them. 

^ 3'be .same moment she raised the paper to destroy the 
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casement flew open, though it was fast in the inside<l^ust as it 
was before, and the shadow of a body was se#i standing in 
the garden without, the face looking into the room, and staring 
directly at the woman with a stem and angry^ countenance. 
“Hold ! ” said the spectre, as if speaking to the lady, and im¬ 
mediately closed the window and vanished. AfiSftr this second 
interruption, the now settlement was cancelled by the conseiro 
of all concerned, and Alexander, in about four or live months 
•after, arrived from the East Indies, to which he had gone four 
yeafs before from Loudon in a Portuguese ship. He Auld 

f ive no explanation of what had iiappened, excepting that he 
reamed his father had written him an angry letter, threatening 
to disinherit him.— The llltilory and Reality of ApparitionSf 
chap. viii. 

Note 17.— ^The Ketrbats of the Covenanters. 

•r 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in dciis and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to struggle witii the real dangers of damp, darkness, and 
famine, but were called upon, in their disordered iniaginatious, 
to oppose the infernal powers by w^hom such caverns were be¬ 
lieved to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, thickets, 
and cascades, called Creehopc Linn, on the estate of Mr Men- 
teath of Closehuni, is said to have been the retreat of some nl 
these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the apparitions by 
which the place was tliought to be haunted, than to^?mose 
themselves to the rage of their inoi-tal enemies, • % 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Foul Fiend and 
the champions of the Covenant, is preserved in certein rude 
rhymes, not yet forgotten in Ettrick Forest. Two men, it is 
said, by name Halbert Hobson and David Dun, constructed for 
themselves a place of j'efugc in a hidden ravine of a very savage 
character, by the side of a considerable waterfall, near the head 
of Moffat water. Here, concealed from human foes, they were 
assailed by Satan himself, who came upon them grinning and 
making mouths, as if trying to frighten” them, and disturb their 
devotions. The wanderers, more incensed th.in astonished at 
this supernatural visitation, assailed their ghostly visitor, buffeted 
him soundly with their Bibles, and compelled him at length to 
change himself into the resemblance of a pack of dried hides, in 
which shape he rolled down the cascade. The sliape which he 
assumed was probably designed to excite the cupidity of the 
assailants, who, as Souters of Selkirk, might have been disposed 
to attempt something to save a package of good leather. Thus, 

“Hub l)ab and David Din, 
pang tbe Dell over Dabson'a Linn.'* 

The popular verses recording this feat, to which Burns seems 
to have been indebted for some hints in his “Address to tlm 
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* 

Dell,” ma^ be found in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, 
voL ii. o H 

It oatmot be matter of wonder to any one at all acquainted 
with hui\j^n pature, that superstition should have aggravated, 
by its florrorsi the apprehensions to which men of enthusiastic 
character wci^ disposed by the gloomy haunts to which they bad 
he<l for refuge. 

Note 18.— PKEDlCrmNS of the CoVKTfANTEUS, 

The.svtf'ord of Cajjtain John Paton of Meadow head, a Came* 
ronian. famous for his personal prowess, bore testimony to his 
exertions in th.e cause of the Covenant, and was typical of the 
oppressions of the times. “This sword or shoii; shabble’* (scia- 
Wrt, Italian) yet remains,” says Mr Howie of Lochgoin. “It 
was then by his progenitors” (meaning descendants, a rather 
unfisqal-use of the word) “counted to have twenty-eight gaps 
in its edge; which made them afterwards observe, that there 
were just as many years in the time of the persecution as there 
were steps or broken pieces in the edge thereof .”—Scottish 
Worthies, edit. 1797, p. 419. 

The persecuted party, as tlieir circumstances led to their 
placing a due and sincere reliance on heaven, when earth was 
scarce permitted to bear tlieni, fell naturally into enthusiastic 
.credulity, and, as they imagined, direct contention with the 
powers of darkness, so they conceived some amongst them to be 
posseted of a pow^’ of prediction, which, though they did not 
exactly call i# ins^'ed propliecy, seems to have approached, in 
their opinion very nearly to it. The subject of these predictions 
was gei^ftrally of a melancholy nature ; for it is during such times 
of blood aud confusion that 

“ i’alc-cyed prophets whisper fearful clmngc," 

The celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terrors 
of a French invasion, and was often heard to exclaim, “ Oh, the 
Moimes, the French Monzies” (for Monsieurs, doubtless), “how 
they run ! How long will they run ? Oh Lor<l, cut their houghs, 
and stjiy their running ! ” He afterwards declared, that French 
blood woiild run thicker in the waters of Ayr and Clyde tliun 
ever did that of the Highlanduien. Upon another occasion, he 
said he had been made to see the French marching with their 
armies through t}ie length and breadth of the laud in the blood 
of all ranks, ux> to the bridle-reins, and that for a burned, broken, 
and buried covenant. 

Gabriel temple also prophesied. In passing by the house of 
Kenmure, to which workmen were making some additions, he 
r^id, “ Lads, you are very busy enlarging and repairing that 
fnouse, but ii* will be burned like a crow’s nest in a misty May 
morning;” which accordingly came to pass, the house being 
burned by the English forces in a cloudy May morning. Other 
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instances mip;ht bo added, but these are enough to%liiow tKe 
character of the people and times. 

— » 

Note 19.— John Balfocii, called Bdbl^y. •• • 

• 

The return of Jolm Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, t|| 
Scotland, as well as his violent death in the inaiiiMer described, 
is entirely tictitious. He was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, 
when he uttered the execration transferred to the text, not 
mnoCi in unison with his religious preti nsions. He afterwards 
escaped to Holland, wdicrc he found reiugc, with other fugitives 
of that disturbed period. His biographer seems simple enough 
to believe tliat he rose high in the Prince of Orange^s favour, 
and observes, “That having still a desire to bo avenged"upon 
those who persecuted the Lonl’s cause and people in S.eotland, 
it is said he obtained liberty from tiie Prince for that purpose, 
but died at sea before his arrival in Scotland; wdiercbj^ tti.».t 
design was never accomplished, and so the land was never 
cleansed by tbe blood of them who had shod innocent blood, 
according to 4:.hc law of the Lord, (len. ix. 6, v;hom meddeth 
man*8 bloody by man nhall h\8 blood be. dted.**—Scottish Worthiest 

p. 622. 

It was reserved for this Historian to discover tlmt the modera¬ 
tion of King William, and his prudent anxiety to prevent that, 
perpetuating of factious quarrels, w'hich is called in modern ) 
times Reaction, were only adopted in etuiscqucuce of thq^cath ' 
of John Balfour, called Burley. » 

The late Mr Wemyss of Womyss Hall, in FifcslA**e, siiccee(it?d 
to Balfour’s property in late times, and had several accounts,'* 
papers, articles of dress, &c., which belonged to the old hf^micide. 

His name seems still to exist in JrloUand or Flanders ; for in 
the Brussels papers of 2Sth July 1828, Lieutenant-Colonel Bal- * 
four de Burleigh, is named Commandant of the troops of the 
King of the Netherlands in the West Indies. 
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